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Wuetuer or not you’ve ever visited New Orleans, you probably have 
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you which are right and which wrong in February Houtpay. . . . 
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been disturbingly unamiable, Mark Murphy reports. . . . Peter 
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“Don’t try to identify a particular street or person in my water-color 
cover,” warns artist Ervine Metzl, “because I illustrated a typical 
scene which is nowhere and yet anywhere along Florida’s West 
Coast. In the benign sun of their holiday, on park benches like 
these, the ‘folks’ gather every day to relax while gloating over head- 
lines of blizzards back home. Note the aging gentleman who finds 
his blood running warm again and is carrying on a mild flirtation 
with the flower-hatted lady on his left. Strolling down the street is 
the one couple that doesn’t belong here—there’s always such a couple 
everywhere. My inspiration for the illustraticn came from my New 
York neighbor, Mrs. Clarence W. Sinns, who has been a regular 
winter resident of the Florida West Coast for twenty years.” 
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Irving of Montreal traces his smooth sure line in a ski suit 
of unmistakable authority. Forstmann’s gabardine; black, navy, 


grey, beige. Regular or long in sizes 12 to 20, 85.00 (with 
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CALENDAR OF EVEl 





NEW ENGLAND 


JAN. 1-31 Print Exhibition, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. Engravings 
by old masters, etchings by Rem- 
brandt, prints by 19th- and 20th-cen- 
tury artists. 

24-25 Sled-Dog Race, Jackson, N. H. 
Fourteen teams of from five to nine 
dogs each cover a 14-mile course. 
Children under 16 have free-for-all 
dog-and-sled sprint ‘race. 

26-reB. 14 Fifty-Ninth Annual Ex- 
hibition, Boston Society of Water- 
color Painters, Robert C. Vose Gal- 
leries. Exhibiting artists include 
Frank W. Benson, Charles Curtis 
Allen, John Whorf, Glenn G. McNutt. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


JAN. 1 Mummers’ Parade, Philadel- 
phia. Traditional New Year’s Day 
event (first official parade was held in 
1901). Parade—for men only—in- 
cludes string bands, fancy-dress divi- 
sions; comic caricature presentations 
of current events. Winning clubs 
awarded prizes. 

9-17 Thirty-Eighth Annual National 
Motorboat Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York. Exhibits include 
cabin cruisers, auxiliaty sailboats, 
gasoline and Diesel engines, inboard 
and outboard boats, small sail and 
power craft, marine hardware, boat- 
ing accessories, boat plans and models. 

9-aPR. 30 Costume Institute Exhibi- 
tion—the Near and Middle East, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. Costumes, textiles, miniatures, 
documentary material from the late 
16th to late 19th century. Included 
in the exhibit are contemporary silk, 
cotton, wool and rayon dress fabrics 
whose colors and patterns were in- 
spired by vases, costumes, ceramic 
tiles from collections of Near and 
Middle Eastern art. 

10-FeB. 1 International Book Illus- 
trations Exhibition, Art Alliance, 
Philadelphia. Over 100 books by 
artists and publishers in 26 countries 
will be shown. Artists include Eric 
Ravilions, Great Britain; Liu Yuan- 
hua, China; Pablo Picasso, France; 
Babu Herur, India. 

12 Twenty-Fourth Annual Silver 
Skates Derby, Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York. Amateur ice-skating 
championships; events include men’s 
senior derby (winner receives pair of 
silver skates); men’s senior novice 
derby; boys’ and girls’ races; invita- 
tional race of champions for winners 
of previous Silver Skates Derbies. 

12-16 Thirty-Second Annual State 
Farm Show, Harrisburg, Pa. Live- 
stock and horticultural exhibits, 4-H 
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Club programs, horse-pulling con. 
test, livestock parade, horseshoe. 
pitching contest. 


23 Fourth Annual Philadelphia In. 


quirer Invitation Indoor Track 
and Field Meet, Convention Hall. 
Special features include Inquirer mile, 
Lawson Robertson two-mile, Charley 
Paddock Memorial 300-yard dash. 

23-25 Fifteenth Annual Atlantic 
Coast Squash Racquet Cham. 
pionship Tournament, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Charles Brinton, national 
champion, will defend title. 

30-31 Cultural Olympics Folk Festi- 
val, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. About 25 groups in na- 
tive costumes in program of Amer- 
ican and European folk dances, folk 
singing and folk art. 

31 Forty-First Millrose “A.A.U. In- 
door Track Meet, Madison Square 
Garden, New York. Schools, colleges, 
athletic clubs compete. Special fea- 
tures: Mel Sheppard 600-yard race 
(world’s record set in 1943 by Hugh 
Short); Wanamaker mile for Rodman 
Wanamaker Trophy. 


SOUTHERN 


DEC. 27-JAN. 1 Fourteenth Annual 
Sugar Bowl Sports Classic, New 
Orleans, La. Regatta, track meet, 
tennis and boxing matches, basket- 
ball game, Sugar Bowl football game. 
Last year Georgia beat North Caro- 
lina, 20 to 10. Winner is awarded an- 
tique silver sugar bowl, made in Lon- 
don in 1830. Sugar Bowl name was 
chosen because New Orleans is center 
of U. S. sugar industry and stadium 
is on site of old sugar refinery. 

JAN. 1 Eleventh Annual Cotton Bowl 
Football Game, Dallas, Texas. 
Host team is winner of Southwestern 
Conference title. Last year Arkansas 
and Louisiana State University played 
to a scoreless tie. 

1-31 Eighth Annual Jury Exhibition, 
Water-color Society of Alabama, 
Montgomery. All American artists 
are eligible to exhibit in transparent 
and opaque water color. 

5-8 Field Trials, Pinehurst, N. C. 
Events: amateur all-age derby for 
Shore Memorial trophy, open to all 
bird dogs handled by amateurs; ama- 
teur derby, for dogs under two years 
old; free for all, one-hour heats open 


to all bird dogs; derby open to all f 


dogs under two years old. 

5=-t1 Dixie Tennis Tournament, 
Tampa, Fla. Amateur tournament 
for men and women ranking players. 





6 Greek Cross Day Festival, Tarpon 
Springs, Fla. Greek sponge-fishing 
colony in centuries-old religious ob- 
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servance commemorating baptism of 
Christ, descent of Holy Spirit and Re- 
covery of Cross under Constantine. 
Gospel is read by archbishop; a white 
dove symbolic of Holy Spirit is re- 
leased over the waters, and a cross is 
thrown into the water, signifying the 
baptism of Christ. Diver recovering 
cross is blessed by archbishop. 

9-11 Sixteenth Annual All-American 
Air Maneuvers, Miami, Fla. Light 
plane cruise with 3006 planes taking 
part, precision flying; military dem- 
onstrations; two races, one of which 
is for women; exhibit of latest devel- 
opments in American aircraft. 

1l-apr. 18 Thirteenth Annual Met- 

ropolitan Miami Fishing Tour- 
nament. Selection and coronation 


of queen, marine pageant of yachts . 


and charter boats. Prizes totaling 
$15,000 for heaviest sailfish, longest 
sailfish, heaviest white marlin, heavi- 
est kingfish, outstanding angling 
achievement in lower keys, angler 
having worst break, longest sustained 
leadership in any one classification, 
plug casting, fly casting. 

15-18 Women’s Open Golf Tourna- 
ment, Tampa, Fla. Open to all 
amateurs and professionals. Seventy- 
two-hole medal play for prizes total- 
ing $3000 for professionals, $500 for 
amateurs. Last year’s winner was 
Babe Didrikson Zaharias. 

19-23 Continental Field Trials, Dixie 
Plantation, Quitman, Ga. Derby 
stakes, one-hour heat, for dogs under 
two years of age; continental cham- 
pionship, one-hour qualifying heat, 
two-hour final heat, open to all dogs. 

25-FEB. 15 Eleventh Silver Sailfish 
Derby, West Palm Beach, Fla. Open 
to everyone except commercial fisher- 
men. Sailfish under seven feet in 
length not accepted for judging. 


CENTRAL 


JAN. 1-25 Thirteenth Annual New 
Year Art Show, Butler Art In- 
stitute, Youngstown, Ohio. Residents 
and former residents of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Indiana, West 
Virginia, Michigan, Washington, 
D. C., may exhibit. Media: oils and 
water colors. Over $1000 in prizes. 

25-FEB. 26 Seventh Chicago Inter- 
national Salon of Photography, 
Historical Society, Chicago. About 
300 selected prints from all parts of 
world on exhibit. 


WESTERN 





JAN. 1 Fifty-Ninth Annual Tourna- 
ment of Roses, Pasadena, Calif. 
Parade with floats, queen of tourna- 
ment and court; Rose Bowl game be- 
tween Big Nine and Pacific Coast 
Conference football champions. Last 
year the University of Illinois beat 
U.C.L.A, 45-14. 


2-5 Twenty-Second Annual Los 


Angeles Open Golf Tournament, 
Riviera Country Club. Golfers in- 
cluding Bobby Locke, Ben Hogan, 
Sam Snead, Jimmy Demaret and 
Frank Stranahan compete for tourn- 
ament’s $10,000 purse. 


4 Eighth Annual Portland Day Trail 


Race, Mt. Hood, Oregon. Open to 
Class A, B and C skiers over three dif- 
ferent trails according to ability; 
trophies for all classes. 


JAN. 6 Twelfth-Night Festival, Boul- 


der, Colo. Christmas trees and greens 
gathered up through city before cere- 
mony and placed in one pile. After 
carol singing, farewell by Santa Claus, 
fireworks display, and benediction, 
trees are burned to. wind up the hol- 
iday season. 


8-10 Seventh Annual $10,000 Invita- 


tional National Pro-Amateur Golf 
Championship, Cypress Point, 
Monterey and Pebble Beach coun- 
try clubs, Del Monte, Calif. Tourna- 
ment held on three different courses 
on consecutive days; $10,000 purse 
for professionals, trophies for ama- 
teurs. Bing Crosby sponsors tourna- 
ment for charity. 


11, 18, 25, FeB. 1 Ski School, Mt. 


Hood, Ore. Classes for grade-school, 
high-school, college and adult groups 
in fundamentals of skiing. 


16-27 National Western Stock Show 


and Rodeo, Denver, Colo. Horse 
show, rodeo, seed show, stock judging, 
4-H Club stock judging and sales. 


FOREIGN 





DEC. 27-JAN. 1 Second Annual Pine- 


apple Week Festival, Honolulu. 
Parades and traditional ceremonies; 
Pineapple Bowl football game _ be- 
tween University of Hawaii and an 
eleven from mainland college. 


19-25 Twenty-Fifth Annual Curling 


Week, Zermatt, Switzerland. 
Matches for regional and local tro- 
phies. Sport is winter variation of 
bowling on the green, in which pol- 
ished circular curling top-stones with 
handles are slid over ice to a target 
circle. Four-man teams sweep ice 
with brooms to speed on stones. 


29-FEB. 10 Carnival, Nice, France. 


Pre-Lenten celebration held yearly 
since 1873. Selection and coronation 
of King Carnival, dancing, three pa- 
rades with hand-made floats con- 
structed by a special group of artisans; 
fireworks display on last day featuring 
burning of carnival fool in e.ligy. 


30-res. 8 Fifth Winter Olympic 


Games, St. Moritz, Switzerland. 
Nineteen Olympic teams, including 
U. S., compete in skiing, bobsled- 
ding, ice hockey, figure skating, speed 
skating, military ski-patrol races, 
winter pentathlon (downhill and 
cross-country skiing, fencing, riding, 
pistol shooting). 





Note: Sponsors of events of regional or national interest are invited to send informa- 
tion about them to HOLIDAY Calendar Editor, Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Material must be complete and accurate and reach HOLIDAY at least three months in 
advance of publication. As HOLIDAY cannot be responsible for changes after press 


time, future visitors should confirm dates locally. 
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Like a dream come true, Sun Valley fills to 
the fullest your fondest expectation for a 
perfect wintertime holiday. From skiing to 
swimming in a matter of minutes...skating, 
dancing, music and nightly entertainment 
make Sun Valley America’s favorite winter 
sports playland. 


For further information or reservations 
write W. P. Rogers, Gen’! Mgr., Sun Valley, 
Idaho, or Union Pacific Railroad, Room 
1125, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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WINTER SPORTS UNDER A SUMMER SUN 

















































































You'll travel in style with the 
handsome HORN “Clipper” Ward- 
robe Trunk. Your clothes pack easily 


... arrive crisp, fresh, ready to wear. 


And you needn’t even. unpack! 
Just use this opened trunk as a roomy 
chest-of-drawers and spacious clothes 


closet, all during your stay. 


There’s a place to pack a heavy 
coat; eight deluxe clothes hangers; 
bottom drawer is extra deep for hats; 


handsome, rugged, brass-plated hard- 


The HORN Luggage line is 
complete . . . including all types 
of hand luggage . . . camp lock- 
ers, and trunks for every travel 
need. At most good stores 
everywhere. We'll be glad to 
furnish the name of the HORN 
dealer nearest you, 


ware. The “Clipper” is available in 


blue, black or brown. 


See it today .. . on sale at many 


good stores near you. 
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Baltimore 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . We Baltimoreans are fed up on 
the theme in your article (November 
Houipay) that we are Southern gentle- 
men afflicted with the hookworm. We are 
Southern, proud of it, and intend to re- 
main so despite the efforts of a handful 
of outlanders who are doing their worst 
to put the line of demarcation on the 
right bank of the Potomac. To imply that 
being Southern is synonymous with be- 
ing unprogressive is nonsense. Con- 
servative in our social life, yes; but pro- 
gressive in things material. . . . Balti- 
more is a Southern belle—demure, but 
with plenty of passionate vitality. . . . 

Baltimore’s population, with the Ne- 
groes included, is now about 1,100,000. 
We are the 6th city, again leading Cleve- 
land. VICTOR E. SCHMINKE, SR. 

Baltimore 


The last official census (1940) gave 
Baltimore a population of 859,100, pre- 
ceded by New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Los Angeles and Cleveland. Later 
estimates are not official.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

I was thrilled to the core of my heart 
reading about Baltimore. . . . Over 52 
years ago I landed in Baltimore from Ire- 
land and I always loved that city of mon- 
uments, wonderful women, homes and 
gardens. I was always so full of the wan- 
derlust; so the great magnet of New 
York beckoned me on. But I never for- 
got dear Baltimore. Since I became a 
grandmother every summer sees me tak- 
ing a trip there. When I come to Mary- 
land I stand up a lot looking out to the 
beautiful scenery, and although I’m past 
72 I become like a kid again. My people 
meet me there and even their pet dogs 
welcome me. The next morning the 
neighbors see a little old woman en- 
thralled with the beauty of their gardens, 
porches and flowers. . . . 

Did you know that the first umbrella 
was made in Baltimore? 

MRS. MARGARET G. MCCARTHY 
New York 


Not really, Mrs. McCarthy. Umbrellas 
originated in Asia, were shipped from 
India to Baltimore in 1772.—Ed. 


My Maryland 


DEAR SIR: 
. . . Why do you list Maryland as 
“Northeast” in your Calendar of 
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Events? Don’t you know that 
Maryland is below the Mason and Dixon 
Line, that it is therefore often referred to 
as the “first” Southern state? ... 

Maryland, My Maryland was the 
marching song of the Confederacy. . . . 
The only two admirals in the Confeder- 
ate Navy were Marylanders, Buchanan 
and Semmes. . . . It’s common knowl- 
edge that the Flower of Maryland Man- 
hood fought for the South. Most of the 
Yankee troops recruited in Maryland 
were paid Hessians from Pennsylvania 
and Western Maryland. Maryland 
couldn’t secede openly because its offi- 
cials were locked in the dungeons of Fort 
McHenry. . . . ROBERT E. LEE LEARS 

Annapolis 

Every geographer has his own idea as to 
how the states should be grouped, However, 
Howtpay is now listing Maryland under 
the Middle Atlantic States, as the Colum- 
bia Encyclopedia and the Lincoln Library 
of Essential Information do.— Ed. 


North Carolina 


DEAR SIR: 

The “North Carolina wit” who so 
aptly described that, state as “a valley 
of humility between two mountains of 
conceit,” is actually William Byrd of 
Virginia, who is quoted at the beginning 
of your excellent article on North Caro- 
lina (October Houipay). 

LELAND W. CARR, JR. 
Lansing, Mich. 


H. L. Mencken, editor of A New Dic- 
tionary of Quotations, lists the North 
Carolina statement as “anonymous.” — Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Jonathan Daniels stated, ‘It is 
still an unsolved mystery as to what gov- 
ernors at what time gave the world its 
saying in support of conviviality.’”’ The 
American Guide Series says, ‘“The long 
undiscovered diary of Mrs. Nancy 
Anne Jones describes a widely quoted 
incident. On a hot summer day in 1838, 
Gov. Edward B. Dudley of North Caro- 
lina and Gov. Pierce Mason Butler of 
South Carolina arrived at the same time, 
were ushered into the parlor and served 
tall cool mint juleps. Lany, the maid, 
and the houseboy ran to mix more juleps, 
but not quickly enough for the thirsty 
governors. Lany re-entered the room as 
the Governor of North Carolina was 
saying to the Governor of South Caro- 
lina: ‘It’s a damn long time between 
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drinks.’ ‘Damn long!’ his companion 
replied.” . . . There is another version 
of the same remarks concerning Governor 
Morehead of North Carolina and Gover- 
nor Hammond of South Carolina, when 
the unexpected “It’s a damn long time 
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between drinks” so relieved the tension 
fof an interstate dispute] that a settle- 
ment satisfactory to both sides was 
reached. MRS. JAMES W. MURDOCH 
Creedmoor, N. C. 


{Ithough many stories have been in- 
yented to explain this expression, which 
antedates the Civil War, none of them has 
any historical foundation. The Guide 
simply listed a couple of the more provoc- 
ative versions.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

Quoting from Jonathan Daniels’ arti- 
cle on North Carolina: ‘There is, in- 
deed, no restaurant in the state worth 
celebrating.” I suggest your writers con- 
sult Duncan Hines’ Adventures in Good 
Eating. . . . Hines lists twenty or thirty 











places in North Carolina. . . . 
R. RANDOLPH CHAMBERLAIN 
Prescott, Ont. 


One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . The caption under the picture 
(below) stated that tobacco is tied in 
“hands” and hung in a shed to cure. 
Instead, tobacco is hung in barns and 
ured for several days by fire or cured by 
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he newer-type furnace using oil. You 
eave the impression that the larger part 
f the North Carolina tobacco crop is 
iung in sheds and air-cured similar to 
he method used in Maryland and on the 
urley tobacco in the western part of 
‘orth Carolina. Most tobacco in North 
‘arolina is barn-cured by heat and the 
yarns must be watched day and night. 
#t is a tedious, tiresome job to set out a 
lant bed, set out the plants at the proper 
lanting time, cultivate, “sucker,” top, 
rime, cure, pack, grade and sell this 
bolden weed that is such a tremendous 
ioney crop in this state. Tobacco is the 
nly crop that is controlled. Each farmer 
s allotted a certain acreage according to 
is land area. . .. MRS. J. COKE MARION 
Siloam, N. C. 


lail to Thee... 


EAR SIR: 

You will know by this time that no 
iece can be written about city or state 
without sins of commission or omission. 
do wish, however, that in your write-up 
f Baltimore (November Hotipay) you 
ad exercised a little more care in your 
hoice of transgressions. 

Take, for instance, Mr. Williams’ omis- 
lon of any reference to Goucher Col- 
ge. . . . This is an institution that for 
he past sixty years has been influential 
i every department of community life. 
oucher women have helped to shape 
he social, political, cultural and religious 


life not only of Baltimore city but of 
many another. . . . It was the first and 
for many years the only college for 
women south of the Mason and Dixon 
Line accredited by the United States 
Office of Education, the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and the Association of American 
Universities. . . . It pioneered in physi- 
cal education for women in a day when 
that wasn’t ladylike; was the first wom- 





an’s college to establish a department of 
Physiology and Hygiene. . Aren’t 
you just a wee bit sorry? 
CLARK S. HOBBS, 
Vice-president, Goucher College 
Baltimore 


A wee bit.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Jonathan Daniels (North Caro- 
lina, October Hotipay) strummed lofty 
reverence to his Alma Mater on Chapel 
Hill, doffed his toupee to Duke Uni- 
versity, while forgetting that the world’s 
greatest textile school, the nation’s best- 
equipped Diesel-engineering school and 
one of the nation’s best engineering col- 
leges—all embodied in the North Caro- 
lina State College—are right in his home 
town, Raleigh—his own ‘‘Acre of Dia- 
monds.” .. . THOMAS R. MCCREA 

Philadelphia 


London Bombing 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . I don’t believe Colonel Pierce is 
acquainted with the particulars of the 
specific bombing incident I wrote about 
(Letters, October Hoxtipay). After the 
bombing off Sloane Square the company 
commander managed to move his men 
to an empty shelter near by, by calling 
it ‘‘company headquarters.” Sleep, 
morale and work efficiency improved. 

If there was no written order for- 
bidding American troops in London to 
use shelters it must have been made 
orally, for it was carried out. British 
newspapers later mentioned only civil- 
ian losses and to my knowledge this and 
similar “incidents” were never reported 
in the U.S. press. G.I.’s were forbidden 
to write home about them as long as 
censorship lasted. Relatives were told 
their sons died as a result of ‘enemy 
air activity.” LOUIS E. BAER 

Canton, Ohio 


Well Done, Commodore 


DEAR SIR: 

‘ I was especially interested in 
your mention of Commodore Manning 
(S.S. America, August Hoxipay) be- 
cause in 1940 he was captain on the S. S. 
Washington when she was stopped by an 
Axis submarine. After Captain Manning 
brought back the Washington safely to 
New York harbor, he was acclaimed as 
“Diplomatic Manning, who talked a 
U-boat commander out of sinking our 
neutral ship.” 





Join the trek north with 
the lucky ones who saved 
a week for winter! 


Come north where snow’s snow 
—where snow’s fun—beautiful, 
billowy tons of it to call you 
out of doors. A winter week in 
Canada is a grand tonic—a 
“break” that will 
make you glad you saved a 


bracing 


week for snow-fun on the 
sweeping slopes and in the 
snug valleys of this inviting 
land . . . Better line up those 
reservations right away! For 
information, write Dept. D-475 
Canadian Government Travel 


Bureau, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, Canada 


HON. J. A. MacKINNON 
Minister 


D. LEO DOLAN 
Director 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 
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Ski-tows and well-marked trails are just 
overnight from Eastern Centres. 


ae 
Spectacular ski-ing, spectacular scenery 
make Canada's Rockies unique. 










































Among the prized belongings of the man admiringly known as 
“the tweed type” are his Rumson Jackets. Well-poised lines in a 


virile, man-to-man fabric... Rumson Tweed Jackets are at 


CURRICK & LEIKEN CO., INC. e 


home wherever you go. 


veMse, 





Write for the name of the 


Rumson dealer aagour town 


935 Broadway e New York City 


























































Yes, ZIPPO Windproof LIGHTER 
is the all-purpose lighter. ZIPPO 
never fails you — it lights a pipe in 
the strongest wind as easily as it 
lights a cigar or cigarette. Its perma- 
nent wick, evaporation-proof case 
and large fuel capacity are ZIPPO 
features. You can’t go wrong with a 
ZIPPO because it is guaranteed un- 
conditionally regardless of its age — 
and that goes even if it is a present 
for the grandson. 

Ask your desler to show you the NEW 
tablelighter at $10.00, Engine-turned model 

at $4.00 and the high polish model at 


$3.50 (both look like $10.00 values). Other 
models to $175.00. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept. H, Bradford, Pa. 


' ZIPPO 
Windptock LIGHTER 


No. 200 ZIPPO 
brush finish 
$2.50 
Initial or fac 
simile of any 
signature 


$1.00 extra 
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LETTE lite) continued 


Actually the real story.never came out. 
The sub did fire a torpedo across the 
Washington’s bow with all intents of 
sinking her and her thousand passengers, 
mostly refugee children. The Officer of 
the Deck wanted to ram the sub and 
during the commotion Captain Manning 
woke up from his berth right below the 
wheelhouse and took control of the 
situation. . . . If Commodore Manning 
should read this letter, I want to give 
him my personal thanks for saving all 
those refugee children coming out of war 
to a free country. I was one of them. 
T/s LESLIE H. BETHELL 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. 


Faux Pas? 


DEAR SIR: 

. I am surprised at the faux pas 
you made in describing lacrosse as “an 
old Indian game” (November Ho .ipay). 
It originated among the Indians but it 





did not become popular until it was 
made the national game of Canada, 
which it is today. The Canadians in- 
troduced it into many countries, and 
especially in the U.S.A... . 
A. S. MC CORMICK 
Akron, Ohio 


Since lacrosse originated among the 
North American Indians and was played 
by them before 1492, it can accurately be 
described as “an old Indian game.”— Ed. 


When is a Frisian? 


DEAR SIR: 

In the October Hotipay, I read that 
author and hop broker Hans Hinrichs 
states that the place of his birth in Ger- 
many makes him a Frisian. My grand- 
parents come from the part of Germany 
that is Frisian and are of the Frisian 
racial strain. I have always understood 
from them that the true Frisian comes 
not from the mainland but from the 
islands some distance off the coast, 
known as the Frisian Islands. . . . Of 
course Mr. Hinrichs may be descended 
from natives of the islands and be very 
much a Frisian, but by virtue of his 
being born in the northwest portion of 
Germany he is not. . . . 

GEORG TENNYSON 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Hinrichs was born in the little town 
of Esens in the Province of Ostfriesland 
(East Frisia). The Frisian Islands are an 
adjunct of the mainland and were origi- 
nally connected with it; one does not need 
to be a native of any of these islands to call 
himself a Frisian—which Mr. Hinrichs 
is and does.— Ed. 





Cheers 
DEAR SIR: 

. .. Lama G.I. bride from West 
Molesey, Surrey, England. . . . Mr. 


Summers’ letter (November Hoxipay) 
refers to ‘the bloomin’, bloody blight- 
ers” blatantly boasting that there will 
always be an England and asks, “Who 
cares whether there is or not?” Millions 
care: Americans, British and many other 
nationalities. Mr. Summers should thank 
God he’s not one of those bloody,| 
bloomin’ blighters . . . he should get 
down on his knees in gratitude that 
he is an American and has food and 
clothing no matter how high in price. . . . 
He ought to live in England for a few 
months and see how he would stand up 
to it. Yes, there will always be an Eng- 
SS ee MRS. ROBERT SMITH 
Sidney, Ohio 

DEAR SIR: 

I and several other people here want 
to say we're sorry to every peace-loving 
citizen of the U. S. and to all the free 
people in whose country your magazine 
appears, for the letter criticizing your 
London articles. Is it too much to help 
England now, after the grand job she did? 
in helping to defend Christian Democ- 
racy by entering the war in 1939? It 
wasn’t one man’s war, it was every- 
body’s—that is, everybody who was in-. 
terested in freedom and democracy. 
Maybe your letter writer is one of the 
few who liked wars, to ride the gravy 
train, to earn big money while others did) 
the fighting. . . . I want my children to 
grow up fine, educated and peace-loving, 
to understand the ways of all people in 
all walks of life, and I think it’s a great! 
idea to publish articles of every country 
in the world. . . . E. LAMMERS 

Muskogee, Okla. 


Letter From Eire 


DEAR SIR: 

The Letter from Eire (Our Corres-/ 
pondents Tell Us, October Hottpay) is} 
excellent. I got a terrific bang out of it.) 
But why “Eire”? You seem to be falling 
into the same error so common with 
newspapers that need a short word for a’ 
column heading. Government officials inj 
Dublin are trying to correct this peculiar 





mistake. You should say “Letter from 

Ireland.” ‘‘Eire”’ is not correct unless 

you are using Gaelic. JAMES R. POWER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


We stand corrected. Vice-consul Kevin 
Rush tells us that the Irish minister “is 
addressed by the U. S. State Department 
and by the President as ‘Minister for Ire- 
land.” The Constitution of Ireland, 
Article 4, states: “The name of the State 
is ‘Eire, or in the English language, 
*Treland.’”—Ed. 
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DEAR SIR: 

I wish to register a protest against 
Letter From Eire. While there are slickers 
and cheats in that country who would be 
looking out for suckers such as your cor- 
respondent, the experiences she had, if 
true, are definitely the exceptions and 
not the rule. The comments on trains not 
running on Sundays and the cold are of 
course the direct result of the war, and 
I wonder if your correspondent has ever 
spent any time in Italy or other European 
countries. If so, she would find that the 
poor have absolutely no fuel 

. I visit Ireland at intervals and 
travel considerably in that country and 
therefore I know that the O’Kearney let- 
ter is stupid and unfair. 

T. J. RANAGHAN 

Calgary, Alta. 

King’s Chapel 
DEAR SIR: 

In Boston (August Ho.ipay), 
you say: “ King’s Chapel remains, with 
Boston individuality, an independent 
church, unaffiliated with other Unitarian 
churches.” As I am the minister of King’s 
Chapel, I know this is definitely untrue. 
It is a member of the American Unitar- 
ian Association, subscribing annually to 
its funds and sending delegates to the 
annual meetings. This has been true 
since the organization of the Association 
in 1825, when some of the founders were 
members of King’s Chapel. . . . 
PALFREY PERKINS 
Boston 


Holiday Pictures 


DEAR SIR: 

I thought you might be interested to 
know how I use the colored reproduc- 
tions which appear in Houipay. I clip 
out the pictures I choose, mount them, 





fold and use not only for correspondence 

stationery but frequently as greeting 

cards (see above). S. H. CORWIN 
Winthrop, Mass. 


Propaganda? 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . [donot care to read little bits of 
propaganda intended to further a bureau- 
cratic and inefficient government in 
Washington. In Customs Inspectors are 
Mild (September Hoxtpay), you say, 
“The current economy wave in Wash- 
ington prevents- the Customs Depart- 
ment from adding new personnel to meet 
increasing demands on their time.” It is 
basic stupidity to print such drivel... . 
There is no point to saddling the people 
of this country with thousands of useless 
employees. Without impairing efticiency 
in the least, three out of every four such 
employees could be fired at once. Then 
put the others on a 40-hour week. 

W. S. HERBERT 
‘Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Colossal Error? 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . In the poem Good-By, America 
(August: Hotipay) you mentioned the 
Colosseum in Rome, excepting you spelled 


*it Coliseum. Here in Los Angeles there 


is a Coliseum, but in Rome there is a 
Colosseum. The reason I know that is 


or OHH 
CoLossturn ay’ 





because just last term we studied the 

two and if we got them mixed up we 

received a big lecture from the teacher. 
HELEN HICKS 
Los Angeles 


The late Noah Webster, an ex-school- 
teacher, said the terms are interchangeable. 
—Ed. 


Old Quebec 


DEAR SIR: 

Quebec is a wonderful city, but unfor- 
tunately not nearly as wonderful as rep- 
resented in September Hoiipay (Old 
Quebec). 

Your writers refer to Quebec’s wide, 
clean, well-lighted streets. Actually 
Quebec is not a clean city. “We some- 
times wonder,” wrote the Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph recently, “what 
kind of an impression the tourists must 
get of the city and of Quebecers when 
they see full garbage pails lying around 
until middle or late afternoon.” 

Then there are the unpleasant odors, 
almost unendurable at times, because 
the heart of the city is turned into an 
open-air stable for those horse-drawn 
victorias and caléches which sight-seers 
are supposed to love. 

. . . Your picture of traffic police- 
men in white helmets and gloves . . . 
was excellent photography but very mis- 
leading. I passed through St. John Gate 
a hundred or more times last summer 
and have yet to see a policeman posted 
there or elsewhere in the vicinity. If 
there are any speed limits in Quebec, 
motorists have never heard of them. . . . 
On Grand Allée . . . Quebec motor- 
ists, including the buses, drive madly 
along, racing each other, sneaking past 
stopped streetcars, scoring near hits 
on pedestrians, including priests and 
ee 

There is a bandstand on Dufferin Ter- 
race, but even the natives are ashamed of 
it and it is practically never used. . . . 

I spent two months in Quebec and 
enjoyed every minute of it. But that’s 
just the trouble. The municipal authori- 
ties watch the American dollars roll in— 
but they see no need to spend a little 
money to dressup. .. . 

GEORGE MELLING 
Washington, D. C. 


Our photo of the provincial police at 
St. John Gate is bona fide. The city speed 
limit in Quebec is 25 miles per hour, the 
provincial limit 40. The Dufferin Terrace 
Bandstand is used at least once weekly 
during the summer season.— Ed. 
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Style 1400. Ladies’ and men’s 
smooth top grain cowhide available in fifteen piece 
ensemble. At select luggage and department stores. 
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For the beach, club, travel 
or at home, there's nothing 
like these sensational robes 

made of “Beach Cloth” by 

Goodall —makeérs of the 
famous “Palm Beach” wear. 

They're soft and luxurious, 

handsome yet practical. And 
because they’re tailored by 
Jelenko, you can be sure of 
correct fit and fashion. Light 
blue, pearl gray, light 

green, sand, copen blue, 
oyster and maize. $15. 











Our Correspondents ‘Tell Us... 





Athens, city of ancient ruins, is crowded with visiting firemen... 


Coffee-loving Swedes chafe under strict rationing of favorite drink , 





Letter From Gree¢e 


Athens 
_ is the city of lusty lungs 
and antiq motor vehicles. 


I would swear that Athenians pro- 
duce more decibels of noise per 
head than any other people in the 
world. During siesta time they 
quiet down a bit, but that is the 
only break in the twenty-four hours. 
The cars look almost classical in 
their ancient severity, as though 
they had been dug out of one of the 
excavations that are always going 
on here. You keep your hand on the 
horn except in those rare moments 
when you are gesticulating at stub- 
born pushing pedestrians. 
Constitution Square is the center 
of the noisy, endless, eternal life of 
Athens; on it, side by side, stand the 
two leading hotels, the Grande- 
Bretagne and the King George. 
American English is the only lan- 
guage spoken at the King George 
now, for it has been taken over by 
the American Mission for Aid to 


Greece. The mission head, former: 


Gov. Dwight Griswold of Nebraska, 
and Mrs. Griswold live there quietly, 
having turned down invitations to 
stay in various elegant residences 
offered at fancy rentals. 

The Grande-Bretagne, on the 
other hand, has retained a more cos- 
mopolitan air and is always full to 
overflowing. A few months ago 
there were two sets of official guests 
at the Grande-Bretagne, harassing 
the reception clerk nearly out of 
his mind. One group was the trade 
mission from Trans-Jordan, with 


10 





its members complete in frock coats 
and fezzes and their second-floor 
quarters guarded by armed sol- 
diers. The other party consisted of 
the Patriarch of Alexandria and at- 
tendant priests, with flowing beards 
and flowing black robes adorned 
with the kamelaukion, the curious 
kind of stovepipe-like black head- 
piece worn by Greek Orthodox 
clergy. Besides, there was a sprin- 
kling of British colonels and ex- 
colonels, looking more in character 
than their Hollywood imitations, 
and a corps of American press cor- 
respondents forever going off to re- 
mote towns with strange names and 
returning with tales of adventure. 

For the Grande-Bretagne owners, 
the perennial crisis is a bonanza. 
They charge first-class prices for 
what could not, with any stretch of 
the imagination, be called first-class 
food or service. An order of cold 
ham (imported from America) costs 
8000 drachmas in the G-B dining 
room. At the legal rate, that is 
about $1.60. Caviar is 25,000 
drachmas, roast turkey 10,000. 

If you complain about the Grande- 
Bretagne, you are severely lectured 
by veterans of the Battle for Greece, 
who remember the revolution of 
December, 1944, when the hotel 


was a siege point. M. W. Fodor of 
the Washington Post will tell you 
that in those days the hotel was 
without light and running water 
and that random shots often spat- 
tered its walls. Now the public 
rooms are air-conditioned —or they 
are when the power is sufficient, 
which is practically never. 

Unlike most European cities, 
Athens externally was damaged sur- 
prisingly little by the Germans or 
the fighting of winter 1944-45. The 
Parthenon remains still the most 
conspicuous ruin, standing high up 
on the rocky Acropolis. The Athens 
Symphony Orchestra gives con- 
certs in the theater of Herodes Atti- 
cus (circa 169 A.D.) at the base of 
the Acropolis. Under the looming 
shadow of the Parthenon, you sit on 
ancient stone benches, rising steeply 
tier on tier, to hear Beethoven with 
the raptly silent audience that over- 
flows onto the great fragments of 
stone overgrown with cacti at the 
very top of the amphitheater. 

The contrasts are great. In the 
lower part of the town, the poor 
move from pushcart to pushcart, 
vainly trying to beat down inflated 
prices in the milling market places, 
which an UNRRA house-to-house 
campaign with DDT rid of most of 


the former flies. In Kolonaki Square, 
however, above the noise and dust, 
are the big houses of the wealthy, 
reminiscent of a happier European 
past. The parties of Madame Pa- 
pastratos, widow of Greece’s ciga- 
rette king, are famous—as are her 
diamonds. When she puts her hands 
together and says, “Thank you, for 
coming to save my country,” the 
light reflected by the stones is 
dazzling. 

American Ambassador Lincoln 
MacVeagh occupies perhaps the 
finest house in Athens, conven- 
iently across the street from the 
royal palace where his good friends, 
King Paul and Queen Fredericka, 
live. The MacVeagh house is classi- 
cal in design, with a big entrance 
hall and great swinging marble 
doors. During the German occupa- 
tion, a Nazi admiral who lived there 
amused himself by swinging on the 
doors, which cut deep grooves in 
the tessellated marble floor. The 
house costs the United States $1000 
a month in rental. 

There is little in the way of formal 
entertainment in Athens, and the 
so-called night clubs (with the ex- 
ception of the Argentina, where 
whisky-and-soda costs $10) are not 
much; but there are local tavernas 
which have excellent singers. Some 
of the favorites are on the water front 
at Piraeus and have balconies ex- 
tending over the water. A short dis- 
tance off, small sailing vessels float 


Beneath the Parthenon, the ages-old theater of Herodes Atticus still plays host to huge audiences of music lovers. 
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with lights on their prows to attract 
curious fish, which then are impaled 
on spears. You can eat small squid 
fried in deep fat like potato chips 
and tiny clams that wiggle. when 
lemon juice is squeezed on them. 
(If they don’t wiggle, better leave 
them alone.) 

Americans who stay here long 
enough develop a deep attachment 
to the country and its people. 
Laird Archer of the Near East 
Foundation came in 1919; Homer 
Davis, who helped organize Athens 
College to educate young Greeks in 
democracy, has been here since 
1925. But much remains to be done, 
and the time for tourists obviously 
is still a long way off. 

When and if peace is ever re- 
stored to this tragic, battered coun- 
try, the possibilities for travel will 
be boundless. Today, however, 
these possibilities seem sadly re- 
mote. The visitor sees the evzones 
in their picturesque costumes stand- 
ing guard outside the palace. He 
sees the sidewalks crowded to ca- 
pacity, and dines in the swanky 
restaurants patronized by black 
marketeers. And unless he stays 
long enough to learn better, he is 
likely to go his way with some easy 
generalizations that are certain to 
be wrong. §—MARQUIS W. CHILDS 





Letter From Sweden 
Stockholm 


- BE Ir from me to belittle the 
genius of the advertising copy- 
writer who coined the phrase “ cof- 
fee nerves.”’ Nonethelessit is a cur- 
ious fact that the Swedes, who man- 
aged to achieve such a phenomenal 
state of nonirritability during the 
war that they stayed entirely out of 
it, are probably the greatest per 
capita coffee consumers in the world. 

Actually, the Swedes appear to 
react in direct contradiction to the 
predictions of “modern scientific 
studies.” Under the soothing in- 
fluence of almost seven years of 
stringently rationed coffee supply, 
citizens of Stockholm—and every- 
where else in Sweden—have be- 


come so nervous that they now are 
nearly as jumpy as the rest of the 
world. Today, the old familiar 
trigger-word, “ Reds!” is enough to 
send even the phlegmatic Swedes 
scurrying home to look under beds 
and in wastepaper baskets. 

The effect of that word is strength- 
ened by the prevalent belief that it 
is primarily last year’s trade agree- 
ment with Russia that is draining 
the country of foreign credit and 
thus keeping coffee imports, among 
others, strictly limited. 

The coffee ration at present is 
fixed at three quarters of a pound 
per person per month. Since the 
minimum intake is in the neighbor- 
hood of four large cups per person 
per day, it’s obvious that the ration 
is far from sufficient. Surrogat 
(made famous by Uncle Adolf as 
“ersatz’’) helps; but the most com- 
mon surrogat is rye meal, and rye— 
no matter how you pour it—unfor- 
tunately neither looks nor tastes 
particularly like coffee. The great- 
est help to date has been the fact 
that coffee allotments to restau- 
rants and to the innumerable coffee 
shops are much more liberal than 
rations to householders. And while 
a restaurant customer must carry 
with him an exasperating assortment 
of bread, butter, and meat coupons, 
coffee by the cup is coupon-free. 

There are other ways of beating 
the restrictions, but they involve 
such complications and discomforts 
that they are little favored. Fisher- 
men and loggers, for example, be- 
cause of the hazards and climatic 
hardships of their work, receive sub- 
stantially larger coffee allowances. 
As a last desperate resort, a partic- 
ularly insatiable Stockholmite may 
move to Lapland in the far north, 
build himself a skin hut and settle 
down by a dung fire to cook all the 
coffee he can possibly drink. The 
Lapps have received special consid- 
eration from the government in the 
matter of coffee rationing because 
of their traditionally tremendous 
thirst. The avesage Lapp will put 
away ten to twelve double-sized 
cups of tar-black, boiling-hot coffee 
at one sitting; on Sundays and feast 
days the number goes up slightly, 
but over twenty cups at one time 
is considered exceptional. 

In Stockholm, the average citi- 
zen—the office worker, factory hand 
or grocery clerk—has, of course, no 
such coffee-drinking ambitions. One 
or two cups with breakfast, a good- 
sized vacuum bottle at lunch, a re- 
laxing cup with the family before 
supper, and possibly another cup in 
the evening, accomfpanied by a bit 
of pastry or cake—not an unrea- 
sonable schedule, surely. If he hap- 
pens to work fer one of the many 


firms here which allow a fifteen- 
minute ‘coffee pause” in the morn- 
ing and another during the after- 
noon, he naturally is not averse to 
adding to the total. (There are no 
cola drinks in Stockholm.) In 
smaller business offices, coffee usu- 
ally is brought right to the desks 
twice a day, and an office boy or 
junior executive hurrying across a 
busy street with a tray of coffee 
cups and Danish pastry is a com- 
mon metropolitan sight. 


according to the old recipes and © 
with the old painstaking care. The 
magnificence of a Sunday coffee here 
is measured directly by the quantity 
and variety of the cakes, cookies, 
buns, pastries and tarts offered with 
it; and since every new item de- 
mands a new pot of coffee, the 
number of liters consumed in one 
afternoon by a two or three-family 
gathering easily may exceed the 
host’s entire monthly coffee ration. 
It is therefore considered etiquette 





In Sweden, coffee drinking is a habit, an art and a way of life. 


For those who have no office boys 
or junior executives there are the 
konditoris. The kondit is the Swed- 
ish equivalent of the soda fountain: 
a convenient place to spend ten or 
fifteen minutes, read the paper or a 
magazine (generally furnished gratis 
by the management), have a little 
something to eat—and a cup of cof- 
fee. Inside, it usually looks like a 
small restaurant; a medium-sized 
room or two—often a remodeled 
store—comfortably filled with small 
tables and chairs, and very often 
quite tastefully’ decorated with 
flowers and pictures. Near the door 
is a glass showcase full of pastry, 
coffeecake, and other baked goods 
from which the customer makes his 
choice before he sits down. Coffee 
comes via waitress, either one cup 
at a time or in a small pot holding 
between two and three cups. 

It is on Sundays, holidays and 
other special occasions in Stock- 
holm that coffee serving really 
reaches its peak, both in splendor 
and in volume. Home baking in 
Sweden is an art which has sur- 
rendered no ground to the Amer- 
ican ‘‘kwik-mix.” It is still done 
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for a guest to bring as much dry 
coffee with him as he and his family 
expect to imbibe during the course 
of their visit. 

It is becoming harder and harder 
for the government to explain why 
coffee rationing, with the war over 
and free trade the verbal objective 
everywhere, must still be an essen- 
tial part of the country’s. postwar 
planning, and the outlook for the 
future is not particularly bright. 
The government is more interested 
in dollars than pesos at the moment, 
and Russia, unfortunately, does not 
grow the vital bean. If the ration 
is changed this winter it probably 
will be tightened rather than re- 
laxed. 

But if and when the trade situa- 
tion permits a renewal of unlimited 
coffee imports into the Land of the 
Middle Way, no other country will 
challenge its world leadership in 
coffee consumption without a fight. 
The Swedish people have a stagger- 
ing backlog of seven long years of 
partially slaked thirst, and they are 
determined to overcome it, even 
at the risk of the jumpiest coffee 
nerves. —VANCE W. WEAVER 
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Probably not — the existence of this 
clumsy handgun of the frontier has 
long been forgotten, even in the West. 
Yet today, “Levi's” are still the West- 
erner’s choice — “America’s Finest 
Overall”, just as they have been since 
Gold Rush Days. For 97 years, the fa- 
mous denim waist overalls with the 
cowboy fit have been the favorite of 
Western men of action. 


Levi's fit—cut snug for comfort — for 
free, easy movement. Levi's are tough 
— built for hard work and hard play. 
Made from the heaviest denim loomed, 
copper riveted at points of strain, dou- 
ble stitched. That's why they’re guar- 
anteed — a new pair free if they rip! 
There are lots of blue jeans, but thére’s 
only one 


bge | 
AMERICA’S FINEST 
OVERALL e SINCE 1850 


*The name, “‘Levi's’’ is registered in the U. S. Patent Of- 
fice and denotes only overalig. made by Levi Strauss & Co, 
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Whereas... 


—— are probably more holidays 
than days of the year, especially 
if you count foreign days off. How- 
ever, we think we ought to warn 
you of one catch to this happy 
state of affairs. Warning: despite 
the plethora of holidays, don’t ever 
make the mistake of assuming that 
you are owed a day off because of a 
national holiday. There are no na- 
tional holidays; haven’t been any 
since Congress voted April 30, 1869, 
a national holiday to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the Con- 
stitution. 

Even standard holidays like New 
Year's Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day and Thanksgiving Day 
don’t become legal until they have 
been proclaimed by the President. 
Governors and mayors also do a lot 
of proclaiming, but the President 
declares all the national holidays. 
Actually he only proclaims when 
the District of Columbia and Gov- 
ernment employees may take the 
day off, but the states usually follow 
his lead. 

As if you didn’t know, Christmas 
falls on the same day in every 
state, but there is considerable 
juggling of names and dates of 
lesser holidays. Labor Day, for in- 
stance, is celebrated on May 1 in 
the Canal Zone, while Columbus 
Day (October 12) is called Frater- 
nal Day in Alabama, Discovery 
Day in North Dakota, and Landing 
Day in Wisconsin. Armistice Day is 
called Victory Day in Colorado, 
Tennessee, Texas and Hawaii, which 
will be in a pretty pickle if the 
American Legion ever succeeds in 
its drive to have August 14 called 
Victory Day, named for V-J Day. 

The South still celebrates what 
most people don’t consider a victory: 
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Confederate Memorial Day, which 


falls on April 26 in Florida, 
Georgia and Mississippi, and on 
May 10 in North and South Caro- 
lina. Texas, naturally, has its own 
holidays: Texas Independence Day 
on March 2 and San Jacinto Day on 
April 21. Saint Patrick’s Day is 
called Evacuation Day (when the 
British evacuated Boston) in Mas- 
sachusetts, where April 19 is called 
Patriots’ Day after the Lexington 
and Concord ruckus. Louisiana 
celebrates the birthday of one Huey 
Long on August 30. 

In addition to the standard holi- 
days, the President proclaims spe- 
cial days like Mother’s Day, Army 
Day and Dedication Day, announc- 
ing them with a flurry of “ Where- 
ases.”” 

Last year President ‘Truman 
probably pleased everybody except 
incubator babies with his bold 
proclamation of Mother’s Day: 
“The service rendered the United 
States by the American mother is 
the greatest source of the country’s 
strength and inspiration.” Procla- 
mations are pretty impressive docu- 
ments. Witness, for example, the 
one announcing National Airmail 
Week: “ Whereas every new chapter 
in the stirring saga of the transpor- 





tation of mail warms the heart and 
touches the imagination of _ the 
American people, and Whereas . . 

Mayor O’Dwyer of New York is 
also a fast man with a “ Whereas.” 
He declares about 50 days and weeks 
per year. His secretary told us, 
with shocked surprise, that occa- 
sionally a press agent tries to get the 


mayor to announce a day just tof 


plug a commercial product. Im- 
agine! 

Since there is no law against an 
advertising man with a capital W 
on his typewriter proclaiming a 
Week, there are at least 150 special 
Weeks and Months in the standard 
52-week year. They include: Week 
of Prayer; Cherry Week; Hobby 
Week; Financial Independence 
Week; Accident and Health Week; 
Foot Health Week; Baby Week; 
Poetry Week; Table Tennis Week; 
Iced Coffee Week; Diaper Week; 
Candy Week; Wine Week; Pay 
Your Doctor Week; Weather Week; 
Taxicab Week; Golden Rule Week; 
United Nations Week; National 
Laugh Week; Honey for Breakfast 
Week; and Price Control Week, 
which is no longer celebrated. 

Mother’s and Father’s days are 
probably the best examples of suc- 
cessful holiday huckstering. Both 
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y. Both 


are now nationwide and some peo- 
ple think they always have been 
with us. Mother’s Day, the author- 
ities tell us, is an old idea, going 
back to the Greeks’ worship of Cy- 
bele, the Earth Mother. Mom’s Day 
now, we are told, ‘““has grown un- 
til it is a part of our American way 
of living and practically every per- 
son who has a mother living sends 
her flowers on Mother’s Day.” This 
statement is from the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Association, 
which ought to know. Father’s Day 
was founded June 19, 1910, by 
Mrs. John Bruce Dodd, of Spokane, 
in honor of her own pa. In 1936 
the National Father’s Day Com- 
mittee went into business. “to 
solidify family life in America 
through the father” ; the committee 
hasn’t hurt the sale of neckties 
either. 

Miss Marta B. Taylor in 1939 
tried to change the dates of all our 
national holidays to the nearest 
Monday, thus giving everybody a 
lot of long week ends. Despite a 
Gallup poll that proved that 51 per 
cent of the country was for the idea, 
she received strong opposition from 
folks in the country who didn’t 
want their city cousins descending 
on them all through the year. Miss 
Taylor finally gave up. She’s still 
game, though, and will revive the 
Monday Holiday Association at the 


_drop of a hat, if the hat is stuffed 


with money. 





Bottle Farm 


SS we don’t go much for 
characters, but when a man has 
made as good a thing of being a 
character as has Winter Zero Swart- 
sel of Farmersville, Ohio, it de- 
serves looking into. Winter (the 
Zero was added last year in honor 
of Zero Mostel, the night-club 
comic) is owner of an estimated 
100,000 pieces of assorted junk 
and over 200,000 bottles—whisky, 
catchup, milk, perfume, vinegar, 
chutney, wine, champagne and 
pop—all of which are scattered a- 
round his twenty-acre farm. It is the 
world’s only “ Bottle Farm.” 

Swartsel gave us no help at all in 
collecting information about his 
farm. ‘Why did you start up this, 
uh, place?” we asked him. “ Why 
do you think?” he said. “ When did 
you start it?”’ we asked. “It’s here, 
ain’t it?” he said. 

According to Swartsel’s neigh- 
bors, Winter isn’t his real first 
name either. Nobody knows his 


real name. And up to one afternoon 
in the early 1920's, there was noth- 
ing very unusual about Swartsel or 
his farm. That atternoon Swartsel 








dropped, his plow and went on a 


trip around the world, which in 
itself was a pretty bizarre thing for 
any Ohio farmer to do. When he 
came back, so the story goes, he 
was followed by a number of 
crates filled with empty bottles of 
every kind, which, without explana- 
tion or comment, he wired to the 
branches of the trees on his farm. 
More crates arrived from various 
places in the world and pretty soon 
every elm, maple, oak and cedar on 
the place was festooned with bot- 
tles. Passing motorists began to 
stop and gawk and listen to the 
weird clinking and clanking. Swart- 
sel then slapped up a “BorrLe 





Farm” 


bucket in his well under the sign 
“SILVER IS SHINIER,” and spent the 
rest of his time listening to the 
clink and clank of quarters and half- 
dollars being tossed into the bucket. 
He never had to plow again. ‘‘ Why 
bottles?” he was frequently asked. 
“Why not?” he answered. 

That was only the beginning. 
Swartsel took to attending Ohio 
auctions and bringing back more 
bottles and truckloads of assorted 
noisy junk of all kinds. Now there 
hang pendent from his trees not 
only bottles but numberless bat- 
tered coffee pots, bashed tea kettles, 
gongs, sleighbells, and thirty-eight 
huge bells with pie pans and tin lids 
attached to their clappers. All in 
all, it’s Walpurgisnacht down on 
Swartsel’s place every time the Ohio 
breezes blow. 

Adding to the general macabre 
effect, skulls of horses, cows and 
sheep stare horribly from fence 
posts, while other posts are adorned 
with rusty frying pans, used kero- 
sene containers and cracked cham- 
ber pots. Nailed to the barn roof 
are broken saws, bedsprings, un- 
identifiable bones and segments of 
old, forgotten washing machines. 
Strewn around the grounds are 
wagon-wheel rims, plow seats, 
shovels without handles and han- 
dles without shovels. Swartsel has 
painted Biblical quotations on some 
of the big boulders on his property, 
liké “‘ Yea, the wall of Babylon shall 
fall—Jeremiah xli, 44”’ and ‘Why 
askest thou thus after my name, see- 
ing it is secret?—Judges xiii, 18.” 


sign by his gate, put a 


He always points silently to the lat- 
ter when people ask him about 
his strange name. If you ask him 
about his origins, he says: “I’m 
here, ain’t I, and as to my age, I’m 
an elderly man of advanced years.” 
Jugs and urns, painted (by Swartsel) 
in all the rainbow’s colors, lie about, 
as do stone sphinxes, stone gar- 
goyles and stone dogs. Smack in 
front of the farmhouse is a wooden 
owl fifteen feet high. 

The farmhouse is as unaccount- 
ably tricked out as the grounds. On 
the porch are broken skis and snow- 
shoes, a bent airplane prop, a 
mounted deer’s head in really ter- 
rible condition, and some stuffed 
coons, alligators and lobsters. In- 
side are strange clocks, homemade 
chime sets and enormous mirrors. 
Whenever a clock strikes or a chime 
chimes, Swartsel holds up his hand 
and says: ‘Silence! The gods are 
talking!’ Should you ask him why 
he has such big mirrors, he’ll say: 
“So when I get tired of looking at 
you, I can look at myself!’ It is 
impossible to leave the house with- 
out passing a fish bowl bearing still 
another subtle Swartsellian sign: 
“QUIET MONEY ONLY!” You think 
that over for a while, and, with 
Winter Zero Swartsel watching you 
narrowly, you drop in a bill. 

Swartsel’s neighbors are mystified 
by him and his place, but they 
rather like him, perhaps because he 
has given them a good topic of con- 
versation for the last twenty-five 
years. They also think that he is 
rich, and perhaps, in view of the 
huge number of names from all over 
this country and from many foreign 
parts written in his guest book in 
the front hall, they are right. If you 
get over to that neck of Ohio you 
might visit Winter Zero Swartsel’s 
place too. It’s there, ain’t it? 





Footloose Pole 


ERTAINLY THE WORLD today be- 
longs to the scientists; on the 
record they deserve it more than, 
say, the statesmen. But there is 
something about scientists, perhaps 
their complete confidence when 
they let us in on such mysteries as 
the weight of the sun and the home 
life of the atom, that makes non- 
scientific gentry happy when they 
do stub a toe. Scientists with all 
their instruments, equations, black- 
boards and _ self-assurance, don’t 
know at this moment which way 
north is. Oh, they can point vaguely 
toward it,.just like anyone else. But 
they don’t know for sure. 
What about compasses, you ask? 
The word about compasses is that 
you'd better not take them too 
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U N D E R TH E SU N continued 


seriously, even if you’re a Boy 
Scout. Compasses have been 
around for about three thousand 
years, and they’re not much more 
accurate than the primitive needles 
the Chinese had on the dashboards 
of their carts in 1100 B.C. The 
compass, according to the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, “‘is 
not an instrument of precision.” 
In fact, it can be as much as ten 
degrees off in pointing toward the 
magnetic pole. 

One of the difficulties about find- 
ing north is the number of. north 
poles. A simple list of poles—north 
poles, that is—includes the geo- 
graphical north nub, where desk 
globes are fastened to their pivots; 
a “ pole of inaccessibility’’ north of 
Point Barrow, Alaska; a “‘cold 
pole” at Verkhoyansk, Siberia, 
1500 miles south of the north pole; 
and a scattering of minor ‘mag- 
netic poles’ due to local iron 
deposits. Then there is the “ prin- 
cipal magnetic north pole,” which 
we'll call the ‘‘ magnetic north pole” 
or home plate. That’s where com- 
passes should point to, but don’t 
always. The magnetic pole should 
be in an imaginary spot known as 
the geomagnetic north pole, but it 
wanders around in a very unscien- 
tific manner because of variations 
in the earth’s crust. 








Sir John Ross, back in uncompli- 
cated days of 1831, located the mag- 
netic pole on Boothia Peninsula, the 
northernmost point of the Canadian 
mainland, and in 1905 Roald 
Amundsen announced it was still 
there, at 71° N. latitude, 96° W. 
longitude. About seventy years ago 
it was believed that the magnetic 
pole rotated around the geographic 
pole in a predictable manner, and 
even today a good many textbooks 
still say this is so, to the displeasure 
of the Coast and Geodetic Suryey 
people. Actually, the earth’s mag- 
netic field shifts by a system known 
only to itself which annoys the ex- 
perts more than a little. 





The British Astronomer Royal, 
Sir Harold Spencer Jones, has never 
been near the Arctic, but he re- 
cently sat down with a pad and pen- 
cil and proved to himself that the 
magnetic pole wasn’t on Boothia, 
but probably 300 miles north- 
northwest, on Bathurst Island. In 
May, 1945, an RAF plane, the 
Aries, flew over the Canadian Arc- 
tic, carrying eleven different kinds of 
compasses, made 30,000 observa- 
tions of magnetic phenomena, and 
announced that the pole was in the 
Sverdrup Islands, north of Bath- 
urst and north-northwest of 
Boothia. In September, 1946, the 
superfortress Pacusan Dreamboat, 
carrying one six-pound electric 
gyrocompass and a vacuum bottle 
of hot coffee, took a look for itself 
and came back with the news that 
the pole was 200 miles due north of 
Boothia. 

A month later, Mr. R. G. Madill, 
of the Dominion Observatory, 
Ottawa, put his money on the 
Dreamboat claim, announcing that 
the pole was posilively on a place 
called Somerset Island. He then 
threw a brickbat at Sir Harold, the 
Bathurst man, saying that most re- 
cent polar estimates had been made 
by people who hadn’t been there. 
“More value,” he said, “can be 
placed on on-the-spot observations.” 

Most recent announcement on 
the subject is an inflationary claim 
by the AAF to the effect that there 
are not one, but three magnetic 
poles, in a 450-mile-long elliptical 
field. The chief pole is on Prince of 
Wales Island, with two smaller 
polelets on Bathurst’ Island and 
Boothia. The AAF announcement, 
like all polar claims, is a confident 
one, and it seems likely that it will 
stand unchallenged for at least a 
couple of months. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey offi- 
cials have been trying to keep cool 
through the whole thing. They don’t 
plan to change the old Boothia spot 
on their charts for a long time—not 
until the pole settles down and the 
scientists agree. In fact, the acting 
director of the U. S. C. and G:'S. 
isn’t even convinced that the pole 
has been moving. Different obser- 
vation techniques and data have 
been so inconclusive and contradic- 
tory that even the movement hasn’t 
been confirmed. 

Finally, just for further confu- 
sion, a Soviet magnetic specialisi, 
Professor B. P. Orlov, announced 
in March, 1946, that he had dis- 
covered a ‘‘second magnetic field”’ 
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He didn’t 


in Northern America. 
say where, though, or how he'd 
found it. We suspect this to be a 
diversionary movement. The Rus- 
sians may be secretly manufactur- 
ing their own magnetic pole, deep 
in the wilds of Siberia. 


N 1947, all over the world, people 

and animals, presumably dissat- 
isfied with where they were, set out 
in a hurry to get somewhere else. 
Here are some of the travelers and 
how they traveled: 


Mrs. Florence Polk, of Miami, ate 
breakfast at home, packed all her 
furniture ina DC-4, flew to Havana, 
unpacked, and had dinner at home 
there, using her own_ furniture, 
china and table service. 





Some 450,000 Americans went 
abroad, including two dozen ex- 
G. I.’s bound for Australia to live. 
Twenty-seven thousand DP’s 
moved to the U.S. along with 132,000 
other immigrants. 


In September a ship sailed from 
Baltimore to England, carrying 
8656 tons of coal to Newcastle. 


The foreign postcard business 
got ashot in the arm when 290,000 of 
the 400,000-plus G. I.’s still abroad 
went on sight-seeing trips in Europe 
and Japan. 


wy, 


William P. Odom flew around 
19,645 miles of the world in a record 
seventy-three hours, five minutes, 
eleven seconds, proving that the 
earth is round and planes are faster. 


‘| A Douglas Skymaster with a ‘“me- 





chanical brain”’ flew across the At- 
lantic twice with no assistance from 
the 14 men with brains aboard, 
perhaps proving that they should 
have stood at home. 


Janet Halliday, fourteen, ran 
away from home in Boston and 
thumbed her way all through New 
England, the Middle West, across 
Texas to California, where she was 
picked up and sent home two 
months later. She said it was great 
fun. Another fourteen-year-old, 
Virginia Walton Brooks, went to 
Africa and shot an elephant, a lion, 
a rhinoceros, a baboon, a klip- 
springer and an assortment of ze- 
bra, gazelle, cheetah, hyena, gere- 
nuk, wildebeest, oryx, jackal, topi, 
impalla and dik-dik. This was sup- 
posedly all in fun too. 





Dozens of flying saucers, rang- 
ing in size from a pie plate to “a 
washtub as big as a five-room 
house,” shuttled back and forth 
over the United States in June at 
speeds up to 1200 m.p.h. None was 
grounded. By mid-July they went 
back where they had come from, 
probably for good. 


Travel from America to Russia 
was at a minimum. A few diplomats 
and newspapermen got in; twelve 
senators tried to get in and couldn’t. 
The number of travelers from the 
U.S.S.R. to America was small 
enough to put in your eye. 








Ten thousand worms were hur- 
ried to Havana from New York ona 
“mercy flight.” They were to feed 
three Bronx-Zoo-bound platypuses 
on their way from Australia. The 
worms got to Havana and the 
platypuses got to the zoo. 


The Russians announced the 
invention of a “mechanical mole” 
which can travel underground. 
Carrying one rider, it can bore from 
within at a rate of 33 feet per hour 
in medium-soft earth. 


During the year, the earth 
moved 584,377,600 miles around 
the sun, and somehow got back 
where it started from, still in ap- 





on first with relief. 





proximately one piece. THE END 
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*'When Acid 
Indigestion 
tries to crab 
our act, we 


take TUMS!” 


“YES,”" says Cost cho, 


“‘never any question about who’s 
It’s Tums!”’ 


Sure, Tums are always first—so 
handy, so dependable whenever 
acid indigestion strikes! Just one 
or two tasty Tums not only neutral- 
ize excess acid almost instantly— 
Tums also coat the stomach with 
protective medication, so relief is 
more prolonged. Tums settle sour 
stomach, relieve gds, heartburn 
and that bloated feeling in seconds. 
No soda in Tums. No raw, harsh 
alkali. No risk of overalkaliz- 
ing and irritating your delicate 
stomach. No mixing or stirring, 
either—Tums are easy to take as 
candy mints. And when you can’t 
sleep because of acid upset, don’t 
count sheep—count on Tums for 
a good night’s rest. Get genuine 


Tums for the tummy. Nothing han- 
dier, nothing swrer, nothing faster! 






Widht and day, a+ home ' 
away, always Carry Tum?” 


10¢ 
Handy Roll 








FAMOUS QUICK RELIEF FOR ACID INDIGESTION 


@ Listen to Tums’ “DATE WITH JUDY” 
NBC Network every Tuesday night 
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Holiday 


By-Lines 





YDNEY GREENBIE (Florida’s West 

Coast, page 18) is a fickle man. 
Not woman-fickle, as his wife, 
whom he met in Japan and married 
in New York, will admit; but state- 
fickle and country-fickle. The last 
place he has visited is the loveliest 
place to him; and since he has 
traveled or lived in every state as 
well as covered the world, he dreads 
remembering what he might have 
said last year or the year before, as 
to what is his favorite spot. Right 
now, the West Coast of Florida 
is his number one sweetheart. 





Mrs. Greenbie agrees. She sits 
calmly beside him as they make 
theirtannual six-month trip, wher- 
ever fancy or assignments may take 
them. Mr. Greenbie has written 
a score of books on America, the 
Far East and Latin America; Mrs. 
Greenbie has a dozen volumes to 
her credit. The other six months of 
the year they spend on their 100- 
acre farm home in Maine, where 
acquaintances from around the 
globe drop in regularly. During 
the war, Mr. Greenbie served as 
Special Assistant to the American 
Minister to New Zealand. 

“T’ve packed into my life about 
as much study of nations by travel 
as anyone not a roving reporter or 
a munitions salesman could do and 
yet earn his own living,” Mr. 
Greenbie declares. “I’m convinced 
that information is the key to peace 
and that such study-by-travel is the 
best way to understand other peo- 
ple, their opinions and attitudes. 
Nothing is more needed in the 
world today than this—as I call 
it—‘United Nations mind.’” 


OSEPH JANNEY STEINMETZ, who 
took most of the pictures of Flor- 
ida’s West Coast, recalls his pur- 
chase of a Leica camera in Cairo on 
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his way home from the World 
Engineering Congress in Tokyo in 
1929. “I was an amateur then,” he 
says, “and-I'd heard about Leicas; 
so I sweated and bargained until I 
closed the deal and patted myself 
on the back for having gotten a 
good buy. But when I had digested 
the Leica catalogue, I discovered 
my camera was a Model ‘B’ with 
a compur shutter on the lens instead 
of the focal-plane model. I have 
never, before or since, seen another 
Leica ‘B’ nor met a person who 





ever owned one. I used the camera 
from Egypt to Damascus and over- 
land to Istanbul and Greece, and 
finally exchanged it in London. It 
turned me into one of the first ‘can- 
did cameramen’ inthe country—so 
I still think it was a good buy.” 


O* PAGE 70 of this issue, you will 
find the article, Stars Fell on 
Michoacan, prepared for Houiipay 
by one Gordon Kahn of Beverly 
Hills, California. This is the famous 
article which Jack L. Warner of 





Warner Brothers Studios, in his 
testimony before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities in Wash- 
ington recently, reported had been 
assigned to Mr. Kahn after he had 
been dismissed from Warner Broth- 
ers for “injecting ‘un-American doc- 
trines’ into movie scenarios.”” The 
Curtis Publishing Company told 
him, Mr. Warner says, that our as- 
signments to writers were “none of 
Warner’s business”; the same Mr. 
Warner added later: ‘I pay my deep 
respect to The Curtis Publishing 
Company for their American stand 
for free speech and a free press.” 
Monocled Mr. Kahn, “by blood 
and bone a New Yorker,” he says, 
has written some forty motion pic- 
tures in California in the last dozen 
years, ‘but I limit myself to at 


most two a year when the subject 
pleases me,” he adds.* He is the 
editor of The Screen Writer and 
regional correspondent for the Af- 
lantic Monthly. 

“My first newspaper job was on 
the old New York Herald, during 
the first World War, when I was 
fifteen,” Mr. Kahn muses. “My 
duties consisted of climbing a ladder 
every morning up the side of the 
building where a huge war map was 
erected and moving on it the ribbons 
representing the Allied and German 
armies. One day, to the accom- 
paniment of cheering, I took Metz— 
two weeks before the Allies did.” 


IAM B. HARTLEY (Camping in 
the Wintertime, page 64) tells us 
he began writing in his college years, 
“as a way of meeting the depres- 
sion.” He also met it by working as 
a tramp steeplejack, piano player, 
pugilist and “ woodsie.”” However, 
he stuck to journalism and before 
he entered service with the Army’s 
mountain troops he had been editor 
of one kind or another of some ten 
magazines. Now he’s free-lancing 
from his home in North Stamford, 
Connecticut, with a novel, several 
stories and a number of articles in 
process of writing or planning. 
Hotimay made Mr. Hartley re- 
voke his rule never, never, never to 
have his picture taken (although he 
reports that his house has been 
jammed with some of the country’s 
top photographers and their equip- 
ment for too many years) —see page 
64 and ais 


, poor H. TAYLOR (From Putt- 
Putt to Purr, page 58) has been 
sailing boats since he was twelve and 
writing about them for a quarter 
century. ‘‘I haven’t begun to tell all 
there is to know about them,” he 
says. “I was born and raised in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, when it 
was still the home port of many 
whaling and other sailing vessels, 





and boats and water still have their 
old thrill for me.” He specialized in 
yachting stories for the New York 
Herald Tribune, and won a Pulitzer 
reporting prize for his series on the 
America’s Cup Races. He now is as- 
sociate editor of Yachting magazine; 
livesin Port Washington, New York. 
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Here’s a way to vastly increase your 
vacation fun . . . the dependable “Hertz 
Rent-a-Car” way. Millions use it! You 
arrive at your destination with speed 
and in comfort, and are eager, of course, 
to go places, to see everything. And you 
rent a big new Chevrolet or other fine car 
from Hertz, a car beautifully conditioned, 
properly insured. You drive it yourself, 
where you will . . . see more places in 
style and conveniently—just as with 
your own private car. You'll be amazed 


GYlou Can Rent a Vew Cae 
fron: WERT E as caty at 
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how easy it is, and how little it costs. 
Hertz is the only nation-wide rent-a-car 
service, with more than 260 stations in 
the U. S. and Canada. You can make 
arrangements for car reservations at your 
destination before you leave home 
through the new PLANE-AUTO and 
RAIL-AUTO TRAVEL PLANS. Con- 
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sult your local plane or train ticket seller. 
You can call your local Hertz station 
listed in the telephone classified section 
for complete information about the Hertz 
easy rental plan. For FREE Directory 
of all Hertz stations ‘throughout United 
States and Canada—write Hertz Drivur- 
self System, Dept. 418, Pontiac, Mich. 


The Hertz Drivurself System has under way a Plan 
of Expansion to serve more cities and towns. Licenses 
are being awarded to qualified local interests to oper- 
ate in the Hertz System, the world’s largest drivurself 
organization. Write Hertz Drivurself System, Dept. 
418, Pontiac, Michigan for complete information 
about this unusual profit opportunity. 
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The West Coast of Florida is a land of sunshine and beaches, some private, many publicly administered. Above, Sarasota’s municipal Lido Beach. 


FLORIDAS WEST COAST 


Winter sun and simple pleasures make it the land of the “folks” 


by SYDNEY GREENBIE 


eT stream of winter traffic to Florida 
divides at the border. One kind of tourist 
goes to the East Coast, the other kind goes to 
the West Coast. To the 3,000,000 northerners 
who visit Florida each winter both coasts offer 
the same sunshine and warmth, but in other 
respects they differ. 

The East Coast has races at Hialeah, and 
~ New York night clubs at Miami Beach, and its 


prices are comparatively high. The West Coast 
specializes in simple folksy pleasures—shuffle- 
board and tourist dances, bridge and bingo 
parties—and sells them at cut rates. 

The East Coast attracts many lavish 
spenders. The West Coast depends on more 
frugal folk who return each year. Its aim, 
therefore, is so to treat them that they will re- 
turri next year, and perhaps buy a little prop- 


Photographs by Joseph J. Steinmetz 


Clearwater Causeway, World WarI memorial. Tarpon fishing is one of Gulf’s great sports, 
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erty and settle down under their own grape- 
fruit tree, or at least take a long-term lease on 
a trailer site, a hotel room, or an apartment. 
All the big West Coast hostelries—the Man- 
atee River Hotel at Bradenton, Bayshore Royal 
in Tampa, Vinoy Park in St. Petersburg, the 
secluded Whispering Sands in Sarasota and 
the exclusive Tides Hotel some twenty miles 
north of St. Petersburg, as well as more modest 
hotels, municipal trailer sites, tourist centers— 
all depend on return engagements. 


Cross-State Canal, ideal waterway for cruising. 
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Famous “folks” built West Coast, in spirit still dominate it. In this old picture Thomas Edison, 
who loved Fort Myers, watches John Burroughs and Henry Ford saw rubber tree for Edison’s tests. 


Harvey Firestone, tire manufacturer, and 
Ford worked with Edison at Fort Myers. 


Sarasota boomed when John Ringling, 


with wife, chose town as winter circus base. 


Alfred I. DuPont invested in coast from Pensacola 
to Panama City. DuPont interests still control it. 


Chicago socialite Eva Potter Palmer (with Gen. F. D. 
Grant) introduced celery growing on West Coast. 


“We could have got twelve dollars a night 
right through last season,”’ said Dr. A. Som- 
merwerck, retired physician, whose wife until 
recently owned El Portal, the rather dazzling 
tourist court on the Tampa side of St. Peters- 
burg. “But we didn’t feel it was right. Eight 
dollars was enough.” 

Consequently, last winter, when accommo- 
dations were going begging in Miami, little El 
Portal was besieged by people with fistfuls of 
money who wanted to rent its two-room 
cottages. In Tampa, rooms were divided with 
curtains to take care of extra guests. St. 
Petersburg was booming with 211,090 winter 
guests, 16,000 more than in the 1945-1946 
season; and similar crowds were common over 
the 150-mile stretch of vacation land between 
Tarpon Springs on the north and Fort Myers 
on the south, where most of the West Coast’s 
permanent residents live and where most of its 
winter visitors gather. 

Because of its accent on simple pleasures and 
cut rates, Florida’s West Coast is the land of 
the folks. Its chambers of commerce and hotel 
managers cater to simple, folksy people, say 
they do not want those who are not. Because 
of this, West Coasters are dead set against 
horse racing and floor shows. 


The Test of Eligibility 


The manager of the Manatee River Hotel in 
Bradenton told me emphatically, ‘““We will 
not have gambling. We will not have drink- 
ing, except under absolute control.” Pointing 
to guests in the lobby, important industrialists, 
quiet men, and their matronly wives, he 
added, ‘‘These people would not let us even 
if we wanted to.” 

The West Coast test of eligibility, “Are you 
folks?”’ is elastic. It includes persons of vast 
wealth and fantastic imaginations, like the 
late John Ringling, the circus man, and the 
lively ““Doc” Webb, the bizarre merchant. It 
includes people of the circus, which winters 
there; members of big-league baseball teams, 
which train there, and all the varied old folks 
who make their homes there from December 
through April. Thousands of these old folks are 
concentrated in St. Petersburg, but they are 
also in all the West Coast towns. They play 


. games, dance and take daily walks, and some 


of them merely sit out their remaining winters 
in the West Coast sun. W. G. Vorpe, seventy- 
six years old and still active as an editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, smoking his cigar on 
the balcony of the Vinoy Park Hotel in St. 
Petersburg, said with amused tolerance, ‘ You 
know what they say of us here? They say that 
this is the House of the Overfed, the Middle 
Spread and the Nearly Dead.” 

There was an air of folksiness about even the 
great figures who dramatized and helped to 
build up the West Coast. Every town has oneor 
two of these folksy heroes. Thomas Edison and 
Henry Ford dominated Fort Myersin an unpre- 
tentious way. John and Mable Ringling shone 
over Sarasota, and Mable was president of the 
Women’s Club and founder of the Garden Club. 

People of fame on the West Coast do 
ordinary things. Eleanor Medill (‘‘Cissy’’) 
Patterson, Washington newspaper publisher 








**Doc”’ Webb, left, runs a fantastic drugstore 





in St. Petersburg; beef is for restaurant. 


Novelist Rex Beach started growing of gladi- 
oli, West Coast’s second largest industry. 


and socialite, her blond face pickled by the 
Florida sunshine, strolls among the exhibits 
of the Sarasota flower show, with no one 
paying much attention to her. The late Mrs. 
Eva Potter Palmer, spectacular Chicago social 
figure, started celery growing in the state. Rex 
Beach started the industry of gladiolus grow- 
ing, between novels, and still raises them. 
Most of the visitors who winter on the West 
Coast are simple and folksy. Some are rich 
manufacturers of items we all know and use; 
some are retired doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
cartoonists, writers, circus people, and base- 
ball stars. But there are also retired me- 
chanics, teachers, stenographers, clerks, small 
farmers, village storekeepers from all over 
America beginning life anew in their old age in 
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Mrs. Evelyn Rittenhouse, chatting with a 100-year-old 
visitor, has dramatized the old folks of St. Petersburg. 


Al Lang, left, who lured big-league 
baseball to St. Pete, and Stan Musial. 


Earl Gresh of St. Petersburg, former boat builder, is master craftsman in wood. Here, he ic 
sanding The Woman at the Well, 17th of a series of wood murals depicting scenes from life of Jesus. 


tiny cottages or flats, and joining with neigh- 
bors in pot-luck suppers at the tourist center. 

There is also a vast group of unrooted 
visitors, without a regular roof to their heads. 
For them a strange, often delightful, camp life 
has developed that is not far removed from 
that of the desert oasis. This life of the Trailer 
Park, the Tourist Center and the Drive-in 
Church is part of the whole phenomenon of 
modern mobility. 

West Coast towns compete for the trailer 
trade. Once Tampa claimed to be the “ Trailer 
Capital of the World.’’ Now Sarasota hopes to 
top all others by offering ‘‘a private bath for 
every trailer.”” Meantime, the most modern 
and profitable trailer camp has been built by 
the Bradenton Kiwanis Club. Here, more than 
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a thousand trailers on a lot of thirty-five acres 
shelter more than 2500 American gypsies, as 
odd, as colorful, as group-satisfied as Bed- 
ouins. Some of the trailer folk have anchored 
their modern covered wagons with concrete 
walks, kitchens, screened-in porches, and one 
or two have turned their trailers into miniature 
plyboard palaces. Last winter a retired phy- 
sician had the largest trailer in the camp— 
thirty-one feet long, sumptuously equipped to 
the last detail, and built around with verandas, 
kitchen, screened-in porch, and garage. The 
rate for trailer and all facilities is two dollars 
a week, with a tax assessment of not more than 
five dollars on a trailer. 

The streets of Bradenton’s Trailer Town are 
regular, wide, named, numbered, lighted and 
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Royal palms march east and west along First Street, Fort Myers. 
Streets are shaded by over 60 varieties of palm, including coconut. 
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Royal poincianas are more abundant in Fort Myers, residents claim, than 
anywhere else in Florida. Typical suburban street is paved with crushed coral. 


The West Coast of Florida has become a placid playground in the sun 


Belleview Hotel, Belleair, is a secluded haven for the wealthy. A 


railroad spur enters grounds to accommodate private cars of its guests. 


cleaned. Owners have their names neatly 
placed in the sand. A village atmosphere pre- 
vails, quiet, friendly, intimate. One section 
has been set aside for shuffleboard courts, 
where hundreds play day and night. Opposite 
is the office, post office and store, where a con- 
tinuous stir of people get mail, buy things and 
meet friends. Adjoining is the large audito- 
rium where trailer residents play games and 
hold religious services, dances and meetings. 

For these nomads from the North, West 
Coast municipal authorities provide tourist 
centers and recreational establishments. In 
St. Petersburg and Sarasota there are munifi- 
cent layouts, with huge auditoriums, dance 
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halls, game rooms, shuffleboard courts, roque 
courts, and continuous entertainment. The 
1200 members of the Bradenton Tourist 
Center pay $1.25 each for four months’ privi- 
leges, and enjoy a constant round of social 
events. Once a week, a free-for-all dance is held. 


Dungarees and Satins 


Nobody is too old to dance. One little man 
of ninety-six swung his partner around from 
eight until 10:30; he danced to every tune 
played by the panting orchestra—and then 
walked his partner a mile and a half to her home. 

For all who are folks, whether they wear 
dungarees or satins, there is a neighborly wel- 
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U. S. Route 19 skirts St. Joseph’s Sound at Dunedin. The Professional Golf- 


ers’ Association is establishing here a club to which old pros may retire. 


come. It must be admitted, however, that 
there are many who do not allow the West 
Coast to extend its welcome. Sheltered in 
hotel lobbies, protected by clerks and bellboys, 
the timorous wealthy seclude themselves. 
Among.them are the families of Northern 
manufacturers and businessmen who have 
worked hard and made money, but lived 
quietly and never spent it. Now that they 
have retired, they come to the West Coast to 
“live,” but many don’t know how to live. In 
refuges that may cost forty dollars a day even 
on the West Coast, they take sanctuary. They 
live in seclusion on islands, with their own 
cabaiias on private beaches, unknown, unseen, 
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Captiva Island was base for pirate Gasparilla. Some 300 kinds of shells 
wash up on Captiva’s shores, offer superb hunting grounds for collectors. 
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Private dock on Pithlachascotee River, New Port Richey. People 
of this tiny resort don’t use river’s Indian name, call it the Cootee. 


for America’s “folks” in their annual flight from snow, sleet and ice 


Bradenton Trailer Camp is usually filled during winter season with 
1000 trailers. Local Kiwanis Club sponsors camp, devotes profits to charity. 


and unseeing. They know nothing of the world 
about them. When you tell them that you 
attended a tourist dance the night before, ‘hey 
look enviously at you. They spend a lot of 
money in their quiet way, but these are ot 
the people who have built up the West Coast. 

It is the thousands of simple folks, each with 
a little money and determined to get the most 
for themselves, who have given the West 
Coast its folksy, neighborly character. Many 
of them are members of Rotary and Kiwanis, 
of fraternal organizations, of women’s clubs 
and churches—and evidence of such member- 
ship is a social passport for rich and poor alike. 
Churches try as definitely to attract the tour- 


ist, and make him happy, as does the chamber 
of commerce. At the height of the season some 
churches hold double services or adopt other 
devices to accommodate the crowds. 


Parking in God’s Acre 


Seven miles out of St. Petersburg, on an 
open field known as The Jungle, there is a 
little church which fifteen years ago could 
muster only thirty parishioners. Now 1500 cars 
may be seen parked around it on Sunday 
mornings, and two or three times.as many 
people, using their cars as pews, share in the 
services with the 850 inside the church, while 
the sermgn comes over loud-speakers. ‘‘ Gas- 
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Gasparilla Inn, Boca Grande. Built for society patronage by late 
Barron Collier, father of streetcar advertising, it still serves the rich. 


buggy” congregation, it is called, but it is as 
reverent a congregation as may be found any- 
where. The minister, J. Wallace Hamilton, 
explains that this is merely a church that out- 
grew its house. He didn’t want to turn people 
away, so he installed loud-speakers until a 
larger church could be built. Now his congre- 
gation likes attending church in cars so well 
that, instead of enlarging the church, he is 
turning the whole area into a parking space. 

Most visitors come to the West Coast to 
enjoy the sun and the sea, and there is plenty 
of both. Florida boasts that it has more ultra- 
violet rays in its sunshine than has California, 
and more inches in its coastline than Maine. 
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Suwannee River, inspiration for Stephen Foster’s Old Folks at Home, curves placidly near Oldtown, 
Florida. River rises in Southeastern Georgia, yet all but 35 miles of its 250-mile course lie in Florida. 


Sportsmen tie up cruisers in front of Rod and Gun Club at Everglades, probably destined to be 
entrance to Everglades National Park. Club is open to public. Fine hunting and fishing are near by. 
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The West Coast is coast and nothing else. 
What isn’t coast rises, in full view of the Gulf, 
into the rich agricultural heart of the state 
and becomes ‘Central Florida.” The coast is 
the nonproductive playworld, the 798 miles 
of sand and swamp where the orange groves, 
tomato patches, tung plantations, gladiolus 
and celery farms end, and the Gulf of Mexico 
takes over. It is, as Herman Melville said of 
New Bedford, “all beach without a back- 
ground”’; and much of it is not even beach —it 
is just water and climate. 

These 798 miles of coastal playworld begin 
at Pensacola, the western end of the stretch of 
Florida which runs along the north shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and is called the Florida Pan- 
handle. This coast runs east to Panama City, 
past villages of brand-new beach cottages on 
the aptly named ‘Crystal Beaches.” There 
are no such sand dunes anywhere else. Lying 
in utter nakedness along the blue Gulf, these 
beaches are a brand-new summer resort, re- 
cently made accessible by new highways. For 
the winter resorter they are too cold, though 
the sun is bright, but they make a pleasant 
summer playground for the heat-prostrated 
Middle West and South. 


The Land of the Crackers 


From Panama City the West Florida coast- 
line curves east along the lower edge of the 
Florida Panhandle, then swings southeast, 
and then south to form the western shore of 
the long peninsula. Along the more than three 
hundred miles of coast between Panama City 
and the busy shipping around Tampa Bay, 
there are only two ports— Port St. Joe and the 
old oyster town of Apalachicola; and for two 
hundred miles in that stretch of water-logged 
wilderness there is no city. 

This empty and desolate land through which 
the highway and railroad run side by side, with 
no human habitation to be seen for miles, is, 
politically and socially, the unreconstructed 
South. In spite of itself it is rapidly becoming 
the reconstructed South, for a great new resort 
area is booming around its springs and beaches, 
and winter and summer it offers a vacation- 
land for the people of Atlanta, Macon, Bir- 
mingham and other Southern cities. 

This region of swamps and naked beaches is 
dominated on the north by the state capital, 
Tallahassee, built on seven hills that are an 
extension of the red hills of Georgia. Below 
stretch the pine woods all the way to Tarpon 
Springs. Not long ago anyone could play here, 
but the encroachment of farming and the 
exploitation of turpentine tapping aroused 
state and nation to reclaim areas for public 
parks; such as the Hillsborough River State 
Park and the Apalachicola National Forest. 

Hidden away in the piny Woods are the 
Crackers and Swampers to whom the novels of 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings have given such 
vivid and human proportions. One can drive 
for hours along the flourlike white dust roads 
under the pine, and see only here and there a 
tiny shack whose clapboards have never known 
paint, and whose rusty nails have given up 
trying to hold them weatherproof. In each 
scattered shack (Continued on Page 118) 
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Crescent Farms of Bradenton is Florida’s biggest egg-and-poultry operation. Citrus growing is a major West Coast industry. Oranges are picked by 
It supplies eggs locally, ships baby chicks by air express to South America. hand and trucked to packing houses for culling, wrapping and shipping. 
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Esther Williams, Peter Lawford study script of On Dazzy Vance, ex-Dodger pitcher, Arcadia, West Coast cattle centéF, holds annual rodeos. 
an Island With You on location at Anna Maria Island. relaxes at Homosassa Springs. | Championcowgirl, Naomi Hewett, is shown with horse Tony. 


Homosassa Springs is called “Nature’s Fishbowl.” Salt-water fish from Hunting party with guide (center) penetrates jungle of Big Cypress 
Gulf swim up Homosassa River to spawn, and mingle with fresh-water cousins. Swamp north of Everglades. Here wild turkeys feed on palmetto berries. 
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It has built itself on sunshine, baseball and silvery hair 


T. PETERSBURG Calls itself “The Sunshine 
) City,” and is called by some of its more 
youthful visitors “The Old Folks’ Home.” 
Both names are apt. As long ago as 1885, a 
scientist reported that the Pinellas Peninsula, 
at the tip of which St. Petersburg stands, is one 
of the healthiest and sunniest spots in America; 
and many of the more than 200,000 visitors 


Water-skiing on Tampa Bay. City’s rec- 
reations appeal to young and old alike. 
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Feeding the pelicans and gulls is an 
amusing pastime on Municipal Pier. 


who come there each winter to enjoy the sun 
are oldsters in their sixties, seventies, eighties 
and nineties. 

The Pinellas Peninsula, roughly midway 
along Florida’s stretch of West Coast, owes 
much of its prominence to St. Petersburg, 


Photographs by Joseph J. Steinmetz 
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Pitasure craft, from floating palaces to tiny sailboats, are moored in St. Petersburg’s Central Yacht Basin. The Yacht Club is in the foreground. 


St etersburg 


“which has grown into one of the most cheerful. 


little cities in America, with 95,000 permanent 


residents who serve as hosts to Northern tour- 


ists. It is Florida’s fourth largest city, its great- 
est resort city after Miami, and perhapsis more 
single-mindedly devoted to the welfare of vis- 
itors than is Miami with its diverse interests. 

St. Petersburg is the creation of sea and 
sand, and has been reared to its present estate 
by a highly imaginative use of sunshine, base- 
ball and silvery hair. Parts of the sprawling 
city have been fashioned from the bay beside 


which St. Petersburg stands. There are two — 


miles of filled-in parks and playgrounds, 
fronting the Yacht Basin on Tampa Bay; 
there is man-made Snell Isle, dredged out of 
the bay and now a select residential section; 
there are three causeways linking the city to 
twenty miles of bridge-connected keys called 
the Greater Gulf Beaches. 

The streets of the city are broad. In the 
downtown section, they (Continued on Page 28) 


Fish-class sloops stage informal race on Tampa Bay; boats 
are official one-design class of Gulf Yachting Association. 
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“Sidewalk davenports.” St. Petersburg has over 5000, many in center of 
city. Here folks sit in the sun, gossip, doze, make dates, meet new friends. 


Tense moment as the Kids (red caps) and the Kubs (blue caps), all over 75 

years, battle it out on the diamond of the Three-Quarter-Century Club. 
. 

Lawn-bowling enthusiasts have their own club, at Mirror Lake. The “lawn” 

is not grass, but a surface that resembles hard-packed crushed sea shells. 


Pasadena Community Church, 7 miles from city, conducts “drive-in” 
service via loudspeakers. Parking area can hold up to 1500 automobiles. 


Shuffleboard courts at Mirror Lake Park, where much of recreation for 
St. Petersburg’s old folks is centered, are busy from morn till midnight. 


Bridge parties are held outdoors, under the trees. Hundreds play daily at 
Mirror Lake, but any spot that will hold table and four chairs will do. 
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Municipal Beach is usually crowded with swimmers and sun bathers. Municipal Pier, in background, is 


lined with fishermen and their kibitzers, has Spanish-style recreation hall 3000 feet out in Tampa Bay. 
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Swimming pools attract many on the few Miss Florida, 1947, (Eula McGehee) receives crown from 
days when Gulf and Tampa Bay are too cool. 1946 winner, Jackie Jennings, while runners-up look on. 


Youthful players stage a volleyball battle on a Gulf beach near St. Petersburg. In an effort to attract 
young visitors, the city now emphasizes the sports and pleasures that appeal to vigorous persons. 


(Continued from Page 26) are ramped at cross- 
ings for old and infirm tourists. Central 
Avenue, seven miles long, cuts straight across 
the peninsula from Tampa Bay to Boca 
Ciega Bay. The central city is lined with near- 
skyscraper hotels and office buildings, and low, 
open-fronted stores. Prosperity oozes from the 
city into suburbs of stucco bungalows, with 
little gardens, palms and orange trees, and 
into shadeless new developments sprawling in 
all directions over the flat terrain. 

Most Florida cities were built on dreams, 
few more than St. Petersburg. When only 
thirty people were in the area, John C. Wil- 
liams of Detroit visioned a city on the tip of 
the peninsula. He cleared some land and of- 
fered to share it with an exiled Russian noble- 
man, Piotr Alexeitch Dementieff, if the latter 
would build a railroad. Williams and Demen- 
tieff flipped a coin, if the story can be trusted, 
to see who would name the dream town. The 
latter won and named it after his native St. 
Petersburg. Dementieff, who had shortened his 
name to Demens, built the railroad and called 
it the Orange Belt Line, though no oranges 
were there yet. 

Everything went wrong — yellow fever, labor 
trouble, mortgages; once trains were chained 
to the tracks by creditors. Finally, E. T. 
Stotesbury, of Philadelphia, relieved Demens 
of the railroad, and later, Henry Plant, the spec- 
tacular railroader whose memory dominates 
Tampa, took it over. By this time, three 
hundred people were on the peninsula, and 
St. Petersburg became a town in 1892, 


Guaranteed Sunshine 


When increasing numbers of vacationers be-_ 
gan going South in winter, other Florida cities 
called attention to their sun and warmth. St. 
Petersburg did more—it spent a million dollars 
advertising itself as “The Sunshine City,” and 
“ guaranteed”’ that the sun would shine every 
day—on days when the sun does not shine by 
3 p.m., the afternoon newspaper, The Inde- 
pendent, is given away free. The longest 
stretch of sunny weather was 546 days. This 
stretch was finally broken on Friday the thir- 
teenth of April, 1935. 

St. Petersburg discovered other ways of keep- 
ing itself in the headlines. In 1910, when it had 
fewer than 6000 permanent residents, Albert F. 
Lang, a pale, slender man of forty, who had 
owned a laundry in Pittsburgh, came to St. 
Petersburg for his health. He took an interest 
in civic affairs and in time became mayor. Base- 
ball had always been one of Lang’s great inter- 
ests. One day he read that the St. Louis Browns, 
training in Arkansas, had been snowbound 
for three days. He induced them to train at 
St. Petersburg the next winter. Promptly, there 
was an influx of tourists from Missouri and 
regions where the Browns were popular. Lang 
next went to Philadelphia and brought back the 
Phillies. Immediately cars from Pennsylvania 
and its neighboring states came with visitors. 
He secured the Boston Braves in 1919,” and 
with them came an influx of New Englanders. 
In 1925, he scored his greatest triumph; he 
brought home the New York Yankees for 
spring (Continued on Page 122 
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Al Lang Field is spring-training quarters for St. Louis Cardinals. New York “Doc” Webb runs his famous “bargain-basement” drug store on bargains 
Yankees also hold their workouts in St. Petersburg at Miller Huggins Field. and publicity. Here a mechanical man entertains main-floor customers. 
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St. Petersburg Evening Independent gives away newspapers any day the America’s first open-air post office, St. Petersburg. Building is open on 
sun fails to shine by 3 p.m. It happens so rarely this picture had to be staged. three sides with the postal boxes and windows facing a wide, terraced loggia. 


Smart tourist court near St. Pete. Couple who recently sold it said, ‘“We The sedate Vinoy Park Hotel fronts on palm-fringed North Yacht Basin. 
could have got twelve dollars a night last winter, but eight was enough.” |= Dock and cabin cruisers in foreground belong to Sunshine Yacht Club. 
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Bananas, fregh frog Honduras and Nicaragua, are 
distributed throughout South by refrigerated truck. 


The Port of Tampa annually handles $86,000,000 


worth of cargo, from rosin to canned fruit juice. 


CE 


Seen from Davis Islands, Tampa’s skyline is reflected in Hillsborough Bay. The islands, 800 acres 
of reclaimed land with palm-bordered streets, parks and lagoons, are city’s newest residential area. 


Jampa 


It is the business heart, banker and storekeeper 






to the West Coast winter playground 


AMPA, near the head of Tampa Bay around 
Tvhick spreads most of the West Coast of 
Florida’s great winter vacation land, is not 
primarily a tourist town. It is one of the most 
important industrial cities of Florida and the 
business and shopping center of the entire 
West Coast. 

Its principal business is not to entertain 
visitors from the North, but to roll many of 
the cigars America smokes, to can grapefruit 
juice and to pass along bananas, strawberries 
and tomatoes to the rest of the country. It 
is the largest citrus-canning center in the 
world; it produces America’s principal supply 
of clear Havana cigars; it ships out the pro- 


duce of half of Florida—ten million quarts 
of strawberries a year from Plant City, the 
huge tomato crop of Ruskin. Still it finds time 
each year to play host to a hundred thousand 
tourists who have come there not only for the 
winter sun but to enjoy Latin food and observe 
Latin life and civilization. 

Tampa is, largely, a Latin city. In reality 
it is three cities. One is the Latin town of 
Ybor City, composed of 10,000 Cubans, 8000 
Spaniards and 6000 Italians, with a fringe of 
mixed Latin Americans and Negroes, all sus- 
taining themselves on the cigar industry. 


Photographs by Joseph J. Steinmetz 


University of Tampa now occupies the $3,000,000, 402-room Moorish hotel built in the 1880’s by 
Henry Plant, railroad tycoon. Its crescent-topped spires symbolize the months in a Moslem year. 
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Grader sorts cigars for color; Tampa is 
top producer of handmade, clear Havanas. 


The second city is the Scrub, inhabited by 
25,000 Negroes and beggaring a Chinese slum. 
Block after block of shacks, painted with soot 
and stained with decay, smaller than overnight 
cabins and lacking: the necessities of decency, 
stand in the center of the city, through which 
visitors cannot fail to pass, whether they come 
by automobile, bus or train. There is talk of 
condemning the section and converting it into 
a white man’s civic center, but the project is 
still in the planning stage. 

The third, which is dominated by the $3,- 
000,000 Spanish-Moorish palace built by Henry 
B. Plant, is the section where three fourths of 
Tampa’s 100,000 white population live. This 
third city spreads out, on one side, into shabby 
industrial areas and busy wharfs, and, on the 
other, into the handsome residential area along 
Tampa Bay. Bay Shore Boulevard, running 
along the shore of Hillsborough Bay, is an 
avenue of palatial homes, with grapefruit trees 
and palmettos casting shadows across the 
white sand. From far out in the harbor comes 
a scent of sewage which the town fathers di- 
verted into the prophylactic sea, but which 
comes back to haunt the best part of Tampa. 

This sprawling, disorderly city, with its 
squalid Negro slums, its crowded industrial 
center on one side and mansions on the other, 
is, despite everything, a likable town. Like the 


Spanish restaurants in Ybor City are famous for 
delicacies like arroz con pollo, pompanos en pellete. 


rest of the West Coast, Tampa is rather quiet 
today, but it once had its fling. That was back 
in the 1880’s when Plant ran his railroad to 
Tampa and built his extravagant architectural 
fantasy. The piles of brick, the four hundred 
and two vast rooms, the twelve onion-shaped 
minarets (symbolic of the months in the 
Mohammedan year), each topped with a cres- 
cent moon, were called by Plant a hotel. He 
furnished it with chairs, tables, mirrors, and 
ornaments that had belonged to Marie An- 
toinette, Mary, Queen of Scots, Louis XIV, 
and Queen Victoria, and proceeded to play 
host to American society. 

During the Spanish-American War, when 
Tampa was headquarters of our Cuban expedi- 
tion, officers were housed here. Here Theodore 
Roosevelt had his quarters; and his Rough 
Riders drilled in the back yard. Here war 
correspondent Winston Churchill slept and 
ate. 

Plant’s palace was too bizarre to be torn 
down, and too costly to be kept up. For the 
last fifteen years it has housed the University 
of Tampa. Amidst the decaying grandeur, 
against the background of old statuary and 
objects of art, ex-G. I.’s and other students 
improve their minds. Bulletins hang by strings 
from the necks of bronze nymphs, and an- 
nouncements are pasted (Continued on Page 125 


Schooner Gasparilla, all flags flying, leads parade along water front inaugurating annual Pirate’s 
Festival, peak of social season. Celebration is based on life of Tampa’s patron rogue, José Gaspar. 


Franklin Street, looking south. Tampa and much 
of the rest of Florida’s West Ceast shop here. 


Tampa’s Latin Americans love celebrations. Here 
the Rocheys perform their famous rumba on stilts. 
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The sponge-fishing fleet is safely in at St. Nicholas dock, Tarpon Springs, and the rings of smelly sponges are ready to go to market. 


Tarp on Springs 


In this Old World setting, 2000 Greeks conduct 


the largest sponge-fishing industry in America 


ARPON SPRINGS, about thirty miles north of 
p | een Bay on Florida’s West Coast, is the 
sponge capital of America, but in appearance, 
people and way of life it resembles a town on 
the southern shore of Greece. Here two thou- 
sand Greeks dive for and sell sponges, and live 
much as they and their ancestors lived in 
Greece. As a result, this Old World town 
draws thousands of West Coast tourists. 

Greek divers annually fish $1,000,000 worth 
of sponges from the Gulf and have built the 
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Tarpon Springs Sponge Exchange into one 
of the world’s largest sponge markets. During 
the war years this figure jumped to $2,500,- 
000. The industry was started in 1890 by 
John Cheyney, who observed that millions 
of sponges covered the bottom of the Gulf of 
Mexico and began gathering them with hooks 
attached to poles. Only a few could be gath- 
ered in this way, and in 1905 John Corcoris, 


Photographs by Joseph J. Steinmetz 
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a Greek employed in Cheyney’s packing 
plant, got the idea of importing divers from 
Greece. He sent for his brother, George, who 
came to Tarpon Springs with divers and equip- 
ment from the Greek islands. From that time, 
the Greeks took over the sponge-fishing in- 
dustry and many have since become engaged 
in other kinds of business in the town. 

The Tarpon Springs water front looks like 
one of those bright little Mediterranean villages 
which have been receiving money and a few 
American ideas from relatives in the United 
States. The Sponge Exchange, with plaques of 
John Cheyney and John Corcoris on either side 
of the entrance, stands on the water front, with 
little stores and curio shops stringing along be- 
side it. The tubby, broad-bellied, bright- 
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colo: ed boats of the sponge fleet rock gently at 
the ‘ocks. Through a loud-speaker a man ad- 
.yeriises the imminent departure of a sponge- 
divi ig demonstration boat for tourists. In two 
ope!:-fronted stores a motion picture dramatiz- 
ing sponge diving is being shown, and the 
yoic: of the commentator mingles with side- 
walk chatter. Girls with faces like those to be 
seen on Greek vases appear and disappear into 
the shops. The ancient and fishlike smell of 
sponges hangs over everything. Most of the 
people at the docks are busy handling the 
slimy loot from the sea bottom, but all are 
ready to tell visitors about their work. 

Voluble fishermen explain that the sponge 
is a form of marine life which the early Greeks 
called half plant, half animal. It is covered 
with a tough black skin and its lifeblood’ is a 
grayish sort of gelatin called gurry. When the 
skin has been stripped off and the gurry 
pressed out, what is left is the curiously ab- 
sorbent skeleton of the creature. This skeleton 
is the sponge. Its color is dark gray; the light 
yellow of commercial sponge is obtained by 
bleaching. Four principal kinds of sponges are 
found off the West Coast of Florida. The 
Sheep Wool, with a surface resembling lamb’s 
fleece, is the most widely used sponge. The 
Yellow Sponge is harder than the sheep 
wool, and has a harsh surface that makes it 
desirable for scrubbing. The Grass Sponge is 
of finer texture than the yellow but is less 
durable. The Wire Sponge is hard and wiry, 
less valuable, commercially, than the other 
three varieties, and is used principally for 
the bath. 

These sponges are harvested by a fleet of 
175 fishing boats, based at Tarpon Springs 
and manned by about 600 men. The boats are 
twenty-five to forty-five feet long, and broad 
in the beam, and most of them are painted 
in bright colors. 

Sponges fresh from the sea are stored and 
auctioned in the Sponge Exchange, a one- 
story, square, stone structure with doors like 
those of prison cages. Built of latticed strips 
of metal and sealed with clumsy but effective 
locks, these doors are entrances to the lockers 


a. 


Sponge diver, trailing air hose, comes up for change of shift; an expert diver 
can stay below two to three hours in depths of forty-eight to sixty feet. 


















































































































































Johnny Gonatos, one of the world’s greatest 
sponge divers, constantly crusades for safety. 


of the sponge fishermen. Each sponger has his 
own. Inside, the sponges are spread over 
wooden drain boards or strung like garlands 
through the damp, dark rooms. The sponges 
air, but remain moist and damp, and smell to 
high heaven. 


When Greek Meets Sponge 


Typical of the substantial citizens among 
the 2000 Greeks who live and prosper here is 
Mike Samarkos, with curly dark hair, and 
dark, crinkling eyes. He came to America from 
Greece at sixteen and joined his brothers in 
Youngstown, Ohio. They sent him to a steel 
mill for a job, but young Samarkos told the 
employment manager his correct age. The 
manager took him by the arm, turned him 
around, and said, ‘You go to school.” The 
youth was dumfounded. What did going to 








Easter picnic at John Gonatos’ home includes egg-cracking contest, 


barbecued lamb and Greek pastry; guests are all family members. 





school have to do with getting a job? Every 
time he applied for work it was the same. Fi- 
nally, an older brother accompanied him to 
the steel mill. “He is eighteen years old,” the 
brother told the manager. ‘‘ You put him in the 
mill.” 

Mike got a job, but he lost it in the depres- 
sion and came to Tarpon Springs to join the 
colony of Greeks. He has prospered here. He 
owns a liquor store, a sandwich-and-coffee 
shop, an agency for tires, a hardware and 
general store, and he is interested, directly and 
indirectly, in the sponge industry and its fu- 
ture. Two of his brothers followed him to 
Tarpon Springs and are now sponge divers; 
one is fifty-three and still diving. When a 
sponge disease, starting in the Bahamas, began 
killing sponges on the West Coast and threat - 
ening the existence of Tarpon Springs, Mike 
was chosen to go to Washington and ask the 
Government’s aid in protecting the Floride 
sponge beds. 

Every town on the West Coast has its local 
hero, and the hero of Tarpon Springs is thirty- 
year-old John M. Gonatos, who has crusaded 
to improve the sponge industry and safeguard 
the lives of the divers and crews of the fishing 
boats. When he first began to dive, in one of 
those strange divers’ outfits that look like 
armor, Gonatos set out to win the friendship 
of the boat’s crew; he knew that a diver’s life 
depends on those who man the air hose and the 
life line. But one day when Gonatos had been 
down for fifteen minutes his air supply was 
cut off. He gave a violent jerk on higJife line 
and prayed. “If I suffocate,” he thought, “Thy 
eyes will pop out, but if I break the helmet 
glass, I can drown, and that will be a sweeter 
death than suffocation.”’ Just as he was about 
to break the glass, he felt himself being hauled 
to the surface. Blood was gushing from his 
eyes and ears. When he had recovered, he told 
the captain what he thought of a man who 
neglected a diver, and quit that ship forever. 

“It was the captain’s fault,” Gonatos ex- 
plains, ‘‘ because he is responsible and must be 
constantly alert to see that nothing goes wrong 
with the diver’s air line.” (Continued on Page 124 
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Sarasota’s greatest stretch of gaiety is week-long Sara de Soto Pageant. 


Fishing brought anglers here before the town was built; is still good. 
There are diving contests in the Lido Pool, parades, balls, beauty queens. 


Witness this 500-pound catch of jacks netted off Crescent Beach. 


there was a dwelling there, fishermen pitched 
their tents on the beach and cast for mackerel, 


bluefish, kingfish and tarpon. Among its first 
‘ settlers were sixty families from Scotland, who, 
r 5 as soon as they had cleared the land and.put up 
cabins, built a four-hole golf course, enlarging 
it, later, to nine holes. With fishing and golf to 
: F ; i ad attract visitors, Sarasota was on its way as a 
A gay town, it enjoys life, lives by entertaining others winter resort. 

There is some industry in the city, and agri- 
culture round about. The growing of celery was 
started in 1911, and this remains the quick- 
money crop of the region, although citrus fruits 


eres, spread along the shore of Sarasota devotes itself more wholeheartedly to play 

~~W Bay, is one of the brightest, gayest towns than any other West Coast City. The fifteen 
on Florida’s West Coast. St. Petersburg, | thousand who live here the year round enjoy _—_ now rank higher in acreage and returns. The 
twenty-five miles or so north, is considerably _ life themselves and spend their winters seeing city itself packs and ships celery and winter 
larger and entertains at least ten times as many that others find enjoyment. It has been that vegetables. It produces fertilizers and auto- 
Northerners in winter; but Sarasota probably = way almost from the beginning. Even before mobile trailers. All of this is decidedly second- 

< ary, however, to its tourist industry. 

Every day is Circus Day, from November to April. The Ringling Brothers, Barnum and Bailey show Sarasota is dazzling, prosperous and gay. 

winters here, trains animals and performers for the season ahead, welcomes tourists to backstage rehearsals. Its gaiety, however, is mostly of the quiet, 


Children’s Parade on Main Street is one of features of Sara de Soto Pageant. 


Celery is quick-money crop around Sarasota, although citrus 
Clowns, spangled ladies, animals and circus wagons join in other processions. 


fruits top it in value. Harvesting continues through winter and spring. 
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Students copy a famous old master displayed in Ringling Art Museum; 
John Ringling spent 35 years and $14,000,000 gathering his 700 paintings. 
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Ringling home resembles the Doge’s Pal- 
ace, once had gondolas moored off terrace. 


folksy kind, in keeping with the West Coast 
tradition. The chamber-of-commerce office 
on the pier keeps a huge fireplace burning, 
for effect, and a huge tarpon over the mantel. 
It has a busy atmosphere like a well-lived-in 
house where children are always rushing in 
and out banging doors. 

There is plenty to attract and entertain the 
winter visitor. The Ringling Brothers, Barnum 
and Bailey Circus winters in Sarasota, and 
puts on a continuous show from November to 
April. 

There are tennis, golf, shuffleboard, fish- 
ing, dog racing and other sports. There is a 
reptile farm near the Bobby Jones Munici- 
pal Golf Course, and a kennel club beside the 
country club. There is a Champion Brahma 
Cattle Farm, fenced off from the celery gar- 
dens beyond. There is a tropical paradise of 
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Mrs. Ida North, sister of the Ringling brothers, greets fam- 
ily of midgets at opening of Ringling home to public. 


bird-and-plant life known as the Jungle Gar- 
dens, and the fantastic Lido Beach Casino, 
with its observation towers and concrete 
beach walks adjacent to the white sand beach. 
There is the Municipal Auditorium where con- 
certs, dances and tourist conventions are held, 
surrounded by acres of shuffleboard and tennis 
courts, and bowling greens, all lighted for night 
play. There is the Trailer Park, with accommo- 
dations for almost 2000 trailers, and many 
recreational facilities. There is the annual pag- 
eant of Sara de Soto in March, when citizens 
don Spanish costumes and stage a week-long 
fiesta which tells the story of Sara, mythical 
daughter of the Spanish explorer, Hernando 
de Soto, and her love for an Indian chief, 
and the Sarasota County Agricultural Fair. 


Photographs by Joseph J. Steinmetz 
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Sarasota is an active art center; here local artists display paintings in 
outdoor show at Municipal Auditorium during Sara de Soto Pageant. 





Santha Rama Rau, Indian writer, 
strolls near Ringling Museum arcade. 


Famous and near-famous people live or 
winter here: MacKinlay Kantor, the novelist; 
Jerry Farnsworth, painter of President Tru- 
man; Edward William Beattie, Jr., the’ war 
correspondent; David Lawrence, publisher 
and columnist; Karl A. Bickel, publisher and 
writer; Eleanor Medill (“Cissy’’) Patterson, 
newspaper publisher; Harry Frankel, who is 
“Singing Sam, the Radio Man”’; artists, 
writers, cartoonists, photographers, and Lydia 
Pinkham’s grandson who quietly practices 
medicine. 

All of these are eclipsed, however, by the 
memory of two people who helped to build 
Sarasota to its present eminence—the late 
John and Mable Ringling. In 1929, Sarasota, 
already blossoming with hotels, real-estate 
developments, facilities for recreation, a 4000- 
foot harbor channel, and causeways connecting 
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the city with the string of islands that lie 
across the mouth of Sarasota Bay — was taken 
over by John Ringling. He made it the winter 
home of the circus. He built himself a fabulous 
palace, and had eight gondolas moored off his 
terrace. He built a museum as large and mag- 
nificent as the palace to hang the seven hundred 
great works of art he had collected. He took 
over the islands lying across Sarasota Bay, 
landscaped them, laid them out in lots, and 
named them the Ringling Isles. 

Even John Ringling could not carry on when 
everything collapsed in the depression. The 
Ringling Isles remain, like other great blue- 
prints of future Florida, an enterprise cut 
short. Here and there a bungalow hopefully 
rises under the palms. The great hotel which 
Ringling planned and on which he spent $500,- 
000 stands overlooking a lagoon, half-finished, 
gaunt and windowless, like the crumbling 
palace of a vanished king. 

In the years John and Mable lived in Sara- 
sota, they were folks to the people here, and 
Sarasota was their home. John left to the 
people of Florida a third interest in his circus, 
the art museum with its paintings by Rubens, 
Titian, Rembrandt and other great artists, to- 
gether with his home, where Mable used to 
serve tea to the ladies of Sarasota and plan 
benefits or discuss the women’s-club elections. 

The Ringling home is the most startling 
thing on the West Coast, one of the most 
startling in America. The palace, in style 
similar to the Doge’s Palace in Venice, sits 
just off the highway between Sarasota and 





The Tree of Gold in City Park came from Par- 
aguay, is bright with yellow blossoms in May. 


Bradenton, right on Sarasota Bay, but, be- 
cause of its setting, it is something altogether 
different. It is not surrounded by canals or 
crowded by other buildings, but enjoys a 
wide expanse of Florida from the front and 
the Gulf of Mexico from the rear. 

Brighter, newer and more lavish than the 
Venetian Doge’s Palace, in some strange way it 
is not as empty, forbidding, or chill as its 
Italian prototype. No one unfamiliar with 
Oriental splendor has seen anything like its in- 
terior. Whatever John and Mable liked, they 


put into this house. They had pictures of 
dancing couples down the centuries painted on 
the ceiling of the ballroom, and added the 
Castle Walk, a dance of their own day. Mable’s 
bedstead is of sandalwood, and the bedspread 
is made of bits of lace that she collected and 
pieced together, like any thrifty housewife. 
She made the lampshades for the priceless 
lamps. John’s bathtub was cut from one 
piece of Carrara marble, and the faucets are of 
gold; but he was shaved in a barber’s chair 
that would have looked more at home in a 
barbershop on New York’s Bowery. Aubusson 
tapestries; windows of mauve-and-green Ve- 
netian glass, exactly reproducing the shades of 
the sea without; pictures by Titian; a com- 
munion chalice; knights in armor; rooms 
capable of accommodating two hundred people 
at a time, from royalty to clowns in Ringling’s 
own circus; the paraphernalia of old kings, 
doges and priests; the loot of palaces and 
churches; the bar from the old Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York—all are here. 

The charm of the house lies in the fact that 
amid this lavish splendor John and Mable 
lived heartily, eagerly, and unpretentiously. 
From the walls of the main hall their portraits 
look down—he, a large, whimsical, debonair 
gentleman, sure of himself; she, gentle, sweet, 
a model of domestic competency, neighborli- 
ness and public spirit. This palace was built for 
her. She died at fifty-three, and John soon 
followed her. The house was closed for eleven 
years while the estate was being settled. It is 
now open to the public. (Continued on Page 126 


Sunset in Sarasota. The beauty of palms, silhouetted against brightly-tinted skies, aids city’s greatest industry —entertaining visitors. 
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Havana is a city with Old World roots that are reaching toward the New. The wide Malecén skirts Gulf. Twin-towered building is Hotel Nacional. 


laris 160 Miles Away 


Anything goes in Havana, where the Prohibition tradition 


of Sloppy Joe’s lingers on and touristas rumba till the dawn 


by ARTHUR BARTLETT 


“pe DAY last Sé@ptember, the American 
manager of the Hotel Nacional de Cuba 
disgustedly sipped a Scotch and soda at the 
bar. Over in Marianao, Havana’s biggest 
residential suburb, machine guns were rattling 
and tanks were rolling, as two factions of 
national police battled each other and an army 
detachment sought to intervene. “Think of 
the headlines in the States tomorrow,’’ moaned 
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the hotel man. “It’s bad publicity. These 
Cubans!” 

The whole three-hour battle, in which six 
people were killed and a dozen wounded, was 
a mere temperamental flare-up of official 
rivalries. Cubans would understand this, and 
would be no more concerned about the threat 
to their personal safety than, say, Chicagoans 
were during the gang wars of Prohibition days. 
But Americans, unaccustomed to such forth- 
right methods of seeking and maintaining 
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political prestige and power, might conclude 
that to go to Havana would be to take one’s 
life in one’s hands. 

Actually, despite such occasional lead- 
punctuated disputes, the greatest physical 
danger to a visiting American in Havana is 
that he may undermine his constitution by 
eating too much in excellent restaurants, 
drinking too much in the omnipresent bars, or 
losing too much sleep in gay, throbbing night 


‘clubs. Havana is a highly civilized city, even 


though, as the Marianao battle demonstrates, 
the pattern of its civilization varies from that 
of the United States. An American tourist, 
strolling recently past a building that once had 
been the palace of a rich Spaniard, and failing 
to recognize the pungent odor that came from 
it, remarked to a companion: “ By golly, this 
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place looks foreign. It sounds foreign. And it 
even smells foreign.” The building had long 
since been converted into a cigar factory, and 
the odor was simply that of tobacco; but the 
tourist’s reaction to the old city with its 
moated forts, its narrow, cobbled streets and 
wide, beautiful avenues, its ancient, balconied 
Spanish homes and palaces, and its babble in 
the Spanish tongue, is typical. Havana lies 
only ninety miles from Key West, Florida, and 
the hop by plane from Miami or Tampa takes 
only about an hour and a half, but its way of 
thought, its customs and its standards, as well 
as its appearance and language, are of another 
world. 

“The Paris of America,” Havana’s publi- 
cists call it, and the description is not too far- 
fetched. Like Paris, it is a pleasure-loving 
city, tolerant of human frailties. It has 
beautiful vistas, stately palaces, impressive 
public buildings and monuments, and ancient 
churches; it has sidewalk cafés, uninhibited 
night spots, a race track, and a casino; it has 
beautiful women, voluble street vendors, and 
begging urchins. Yet itis not Paris: it is 
Havana. Its heritage is Spanish, not French, 
and it is Spanish only in its heritage. It is a 
city with roots in the Old World, but which 
have been developed in the New—a city in 
which an escalator, recently installed in a 
Sears, Roebuck store, excites squeals of 
amazed delight from the same people who know 
and love baseball. It is a city with a special 
character of its own, which is all the more in- 
triguing because of its elusiveness, and that is 
why it so fascinates American visitors. 

The first Americans to visit Havana in 
sizable numbers, except on business, went a 
generation ago to see a prize fight between Jack 
Johnson and Jess Willard. Then, some years 
later, the United States passed its Prohibition 
law, and Havana became an oasis for thirsty 
Americans. In those days, a Spaniard named 


Calle San Rafael is one of Havana’s principal shopping streets. On it are 
situated two distinctive department stores, E] Encanto and Fin de Siglo. 


Dr. Ramon Grau, President of Cuba, is spon- 
soring a big public-works project for Cubans. 


José Abeal, who had previously tended bar in 
New Orleans and Miami, had a little com- 
bination grocery store and bar, open to the 
street, near Havana’s Central Park. It was an 
untidy little place, but Joe spoke English, sold 
good drinks cheap, and saw to it that over- 
enthusiastic drinkers got back to their hotels 
with their pocketbooks intact. On occasion he 
would even stake an American customer who 
had lost his bank roll, whether by playing the 
horses or otherwise, to his fare back home. 
Somebody affectionately nicknamed him 
Sloppy Joe, and by that name he was soon 
better-known by Americans than anybody. else 
in Havana. Today Sloppy Joe’s, with its 
famous sign, Our WHERE THE WET BEcIns, 
is one of Havana’s biggest and most elegant 
bars, with no resemblance to the unkempt little 
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place which suggested the name. Joe himself 
isdead. His three brothers-in-law who now run 
the place boast that they can produce any drink 
a customer can name. It is the one place in 


- Havana where an American can order a ham- 


and-cheese or a salami sandwich and know 
that he is going to get what he orders. It is, 
in short, the best-known American bar in 
Havana. But Havana is still full of just such 
little bar-and-grocery establishments as Sloppy 
Joe’s started out to be; and while visiting 
Americans find it relaxing to drop into Sloppy 
Joe’s for a good Martini or a ham-and-cheese, 
and feel for a few moments as if they were 
back at home, it is because Havana as a whole 
is so tantalizingly strange that many, ever 
since the Johnson-Willard fight, have been un- 
able to resist coming back again and again. 
The climate, of course, is part of the attrac- 
tion. Havana is a tropical city —a city of palm 
trees and jasmine, of flamboyant flowers and 
exotic fruits, of deep-blue skies and brilliant 
sunshine. The temperature ranges between 
the seventies and the nineties in summer, be- 
tween the fifties and the high seventies 
in winter, and constant trade winds temper 
a heat that seldom gets extreme. Because of 
this climate (and because that of most of the 
United States is so different) it is in the winter 
season— December through April—that Ha- 
vana gets most of its visitors. The hotels fill 
up, at advanced rates; the National Casino is 
open for roulette, hazard, bird cage, big six, 
blackjack, baccarat, chemin de fer, or just 
plain craps; the race track maintains a full 
schedule; jai alai games are played every night; 
the night clubs bring out their best attractions; 
the beaches bloom with striped umbrellas; 
and the sight-seeing tours run day and night. 
To visiting Americans, conscious of the 
eager taxi drivers, the tourist guides, the im- 
portunate sellers of knickknacks, the ubiqui- 
tous guitar-playing, gourd-rattling musicians, 


Carnival takes over Havana on five successive Sunday nights before 
Lent. Costumed rich and’ poor transform Prado into avenue of fun. 
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the tip-hungry bellboys and waiters and all 
the rest of the tourist-catching fraternity, 
Havana may seem to exist for and on tourists. 
The 150,000 or so tourists who visit it in an 
average year, spending an estimated $250 
each, are, indeed, an important factor in the 
city’s economy, but nevertheless a minor one. 
Nearly a million of Cuba’s 4,800,000 people 
live in Havana and its surrounding com- 
munities. Its‘excellent harbor and its strategic 
location on the Gulf of Mexico make it Cuba’s 
greatest port. The wealth and the wealthy of 
Cuba have tended to gravitate to Havana al- 
most ever since it was founded in the early 
1500’s, and it is both the social and the busi- 
ness headquarters of the island. The sugar 
industry, which accounts for almost 80 per 
cent of Cuba’s economy, exists by virtue of 
canefields and refineries out in the provinces, 
but is managed in Havana. So is the tobacco 
industry, which is second in importance, and 
most of the other business of the nation. It is 
both the center and the showplace of a civili- 
zation that is unique because it is Cuban. 


The Imprint of Spain 


When Columbus discovered Cuba on his 
first voyage in 1492, he is said to have declared - 
it “the most beautiful land that human eyes 
have ever seen”; but the Spaniards who ex- 
ploited it for four centuries were more inter- 
ested in gold than in the landscape, and con- 
tributed little to making it a hometand. At first 
it was primarily a base of operations from 
which men like Vel4zquez, De Cordova and 
De Soto went forth in search of other lands to 
conquer, though Velazquez did take time to 
found half a dozen towns, including Havana. 
He founded it, incidentally, thirty-six miles 
from where it stands now, but moved it four 
years later to its present site, where the Bay of 
Havana offers a fully protected harbor on one 
side, while the blue waters of the Gulf wash 
the other. The Spaniards’ main interest in it 
was as a military, naval and commercial out- 
post, and they tried to discourage all ships but 
their own from coming in. For this purpose 
they built the lookout tower of San Lazaro, the 
castle forts of La Fuerza and La Punta, and the 
great fortress on the Morro, or headland, which, 
as the Morro Castle, has become virtually 
Havana’s trade mark, but which originally had 
the more grandiloquent name of Castillo de los 
Tres Reyes del Morro—Castle of the Three 
Kings of the Morro. All these fortifications 
failed to prevent attacks by pirates, and even, 
in 1762, a temporary occupation of the city 
by the English, but they lend a medieval tone 
to the city today and are belatedly valuable, 
at least, as tourist attractions. During the 
years when they were being built and manned, 
and, indeed for upward of three centuries, the 
Spaniards coming to Cuba were mostly govern- 
mental officials, army and navy officers, and 
clergymen, plus an occasional adventurer aim- 
ing to get rich as quickly as possible and go 
back to Spain. Some of them changed their 
minds and decided to stay, and more, before 
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Habaneros take jai alai seriously, import 
skilled Basques from Pyrenees. E. Maiztequi 
(left) earns $1500 monthly as a professional. 
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Grito de Baire is celebrated every February 24th beneath monument to José Marti, who, on that day in 1895, at Baire, opened war that freed Cubans. 


they got around to going back, had children 
who stayed behind them. Modern Cuba stems 
largely from these, and the distinction between 
Cubans and Spaniards long has been at least 
as sharp as that between Americans and 
Englishmen when most people in this country 
were of English blood but American minds. 

Cuba is predominantly white, though Ne- 
groes and mulattoes make up about one 
fourth of the population. The early Spanish 
conquerors made short shrift of the original 
indian inhabitants, working most of them to 
death in mines and fields. Modern Cubans, 
whose great heroes are the revolutionists 
whose efforts finally ended in their own inde- 
pendence from Spain, honor the Indians as 


martyrs; but their sympathetic fellow feeling 
is about four centuries too late to do the In- 
dians any good. They exist today only in such 
works of art as the Indian Fountain in Ha- 
vana’s Fralernidad park, the figure of the 
Indian maiden called La Habana on the 
weather vane of La Fuerza castle, now the 
National Library, and the bottled beer named 
for the executed Indian chief, Hatuey. 


Voodoo and Rumba 


African slaves, some of whom were brought 
into Cuba even before the Indians were finally 
liquidated, proved hardier; and their descend- 
ants have had a definite influence on Cuban life. 
A recent circular issued by the Roman Catho- 
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lic Archbishop of Cuba, Manuel Cardinal 
Arteaga, warned of the prevalence of super- 
stitions and heresies deviating from the Catho- 
lic faith. The Cardinal was generally under- 
stood to be referring to the fact that voo- 
dooism and the adoration of the saints have 
become amazingly confused among some por- 


‘tions of the population. 


For the most part, only the poorer and more 
ignorant colored people are voodooistic, but 
the Negro’s racial flair for music is more 
nearly universal, and has undoubtedly con- 
tributed much to Cuba’s rightful reputation as 
a gay and musical country. One definite Negro 
contribution, certainly, to Cuba and thence to 
the world, is the rumba—which still gets its 
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Artist Bartolf sketches Cuba’s Capitol, dome of which is reminiscent of U.S. Capitol. Impressively luxurious, it has a huge diamond set in floor. 


most sensuously authentic performances in 
Havana night clubs. A year or so ago, the roof 
caved in on one establishment which was par- 
ticularly famous for its rumba, and its former 
patrons like to insist that sheer rhythm was 
responsible for the collapse. The maestro of 
this establishment, a Negro whose ecstatic 
performances on the kettledrums seemed to be 
compounded of equal parts of spirituality and 
carnality, was offered large sums to take his 
troupe to New York some years ago, but 
firmly refused. Only in Cuba, he insisted, was 
the atmosphere attuned'o his pulsating art. 

To Cuban patriots of the last century, the 
blacks, like the defunct Indians, were symbols 
of Spanish greed and oppression, and their 
emancipation was among the goals of the 
revolutionists. One of the revolutionary gen- 
erals was hirnself a Negro, and ranks among 
the national heroes. Under the republic, 
Negroes not only have complete political 
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equality but virtual social equality. Havana, 
for instance, has no segregated Black Belt; 
blacks and whites live side by side according to 
their economic means, whether in dilapidated 
shacks with goats wandering in and out, in old, 
shuttered Spanish houses that have seen bet- 
ter days, or in neat, plaster-over-brick homes 
in the newer suburbs. 


Latin Celestials 


A smaller but substantial group of Cubans, 
somewhere between one and two per cent of 


. the total population, are Chinese, most of them 


descendants of coolies brought in by the Span- 
iards in the early and middle part of the last 
century. Like the Negroes, they produced 
many good revolutionaries, thereby passing 
the acid test of Cuban worthiness, and are 
highly esteemed today as citizens and members 
of the community. As in most American cities, 
they tend to live by themselves rather than 
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to spread out; and Havana’s Chinatown differs 
from those in the United States mainly in fhe 
fact that its second language is Spanish in- 
stead of English. Even so, tourists usually 
have little trouble finding people who know 
their language. ‘ Me no speakee Spenish,”’ one 
smart-aleck American said to a Cuban-Chinese 
shopkeeper. The shopkeeper smiled. ‘‘ Maybe 
you speak English?” he inquired politely. 
Since nearly three fourths of all Cubans 
are of Spanish descent, Spanish ways, charac- 
teristics and customs naturally have become 
deeply established. The inherent romanticism 
of the Spaniard, for instance, is a usual part of 
the Cuban nature. A recent item in a column 
that Arturo Suarez writes for the Havana Post, 
the city’s only English-language daily, may 
serve to illustrate it. Suarez wrote of an 
American girl who had sent him a book: “This 
girl . . . is distinct for looks and refinements. 
And she has (Continued on Page 47) 
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Supreme Court Palace, limestone building in baroque Spanish style, faces Plaza Ex-sergeant Fulgencio Batista, from 1934 to 1944 Cuba’s 
de Armas. Near by (not shown) is La Fuerza fortress, Havana’s oldest edifice. strong man and finally president, built this modern sports palace. 


Santo Cristo Church, not far from the Capitol, is representative of earli- Sol y Mar (Sun-and Sea) apartment house off the Malecén is example 
est types of Spanish architecture in Cuba, dates from the 16th Century. of modern architecture. It was built by Sr. Goma Mena, sugar magnate. 
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Gen. Maximo Gémez, Cuba’s great military leader in the struggle for This narrow Havana street is Aguiar, near its junction with Obispo, 
independence, is honored by one of Havana’s most grandiose statues. The the Wall Street of Havana and Cuba’s financial heart. Some of Obispo’s 
bronze equestrian, by Italian sculptor Albo Gamba, is on the Malecén. commerce overflows along Aguiar. Chase National Bank is near corner. 


Havana may seem foreign to visitors in sights, sounds and odors — 
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Sandlot baseball is almost as familiar a sight around Havana as in many On this large paved area on the Malecén, near La Punta Fortress, Havana 
United States cities. Big-league teams have trained in Cuba, have staged boys stage a Saturday-morning game. The tower in the background is 
exhibition games there, and Cuban players have starred in major leagues. historic Morro Castle, Havana landmark familiar to most visitors. 
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Maine Monument. This shaft, erected on the Malecén in 1925, honors Mercado Libre, an open-air market, takes over the square at corner of 
Americans killed in explosion of battleship Maine, February 15, 1898. Cuba and Acosta in old section of city from six A.M. uptil noon. Peddlers 
The event iscommemorated here annually with speeches and massed troops. pay no rent for stall space.-Peak shopping hours are from seven to nine. 


but in many ways it is reminiscent of cities in the United States 


Cubans love coffee, usually served in a glass, | Many houses in poorer districts of Havanahave Havana’s barbers, like those in U. S., are 
nes and consume sugar, according to one writer, limited plumbing. Often acommunal water faucet, busiest Saturday afternoon. Cubans seem to 
isitors. “as though it were a national obligation.” like the one shown here, serves several families. | go for extras, like massages, scented tonics. 
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Miguel Lopez Aristondo, captain of Havana 
fishing fleet, has owned boats since he was 23. 


Fishermen wait on the Malecén for tide to _—‘In the old sections of Havana are many balconied houses of Spanish design, which, once lovely, 
turn. They usually own boats in partnership, are now dilapidated slums. Within a block of City Hall, generally regarded as Havana’s masterpiece 
work in shifts, changing with each tide. They fish of colonial architecture, are drab homes in which partly clad infants and washing on the line are 
for red snapper and cod, trap crayfish and crabs. common sights. Large proportion of Cuban families are in low-income class, many almost destitute. 


**The wise little bird will reveal your fortune,” says the sign, and for five “Gentleman From Paris.” His name is unknown, yet legend says 


cents, plus knowledge of your marital status, he will pop from his cage, _ he is of good Cuban family, educated in Paris. He lives by begging; he 
select a slip from proper slot in container at.left, and with a flourish place _ sleeps anywhere, using as pillow a pack which holds all he owns, His 
it before you. A seed from the sefiora’s lips constitutes his reward. discourses on classics, in both Spanish and French, astonish tourists. 
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(Continued from Page 42) besidesa vibrant heart 
in place for the right man.” This latter com- 
pliment, though more delicate, suggests the 
piropa, er compliment, in which Cuban blades 
with roving eyes express themselves in lieu of 
whistling. ‘God bless beauty!” an American 
woman heard a Cuban exclaim in Spanish as 
she passed him on the street. She walked on 
with head in the air, and the Cuban wolf’s 
gallantry turned to sour grapes. “Probably 
you were beautiful too,” she heard him mut- 
ter, “when you were young.” 

The fact that the stores of Havana all close 
between noon and two o’clock may be more of 
a concession to the tropical climate than a 
manifestation of inherited traits, Spanish or 
otherwise. Yet a Latin lack of urgency about 
time is apparent in other ways. The Cuban 
House of Representatives, for instance, never 
meets before three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the Senate not until five. One American 
official who has been stationed in Havana for 
years admits that he has become so accus- 




















Elegant Sloppy Joe’s of today bears no resemblance to tiny, untidy bar thirsty Americans affectionately nicknamed during U. S. Prohibition. 


tomed to Cuban ways in this respect that when 
he went back to the States, a few years ago, 
planning to retire, he found that he could not 
stand the pace, even as an inactive observer. 
“All I could think of was a lot of squirrels in a 
cage,” he says. 


Where Minutes Never Count 


Americans seldom become so completely 
casual about time as Cubans, however, 
even after long residence. One American 
woman, who has lived in Havana so long that 
her nationality is not as apparent as that of 
most visitors, was asked for the time by a 
Cuban woman in a store. ‘Eleven minus two 
minutes,” she said, looking at her watch. 
The Cuban woman burst into roars of laughter. 
““Why, you’re American!” she exclaimed, de- 
lightedly. The American woman prides herself 
on speaking Spanish like a native Cuban, and 
was both puzzled and somewhat chagrined. 
“Eleven minus fwo minutes!” the Cuban 
woman repeated, and again laughed merrily. 
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Then the American woman understood. Only 
an American would have bothered with an odd 
minute or two, when eleven o’clock was ob- 
viously near enough. 

The Spanish ideals of politeness and gal- 
lantry are firmly ingrained in the Cuban char- 
acter, and new American residents have to 
learn to give manifestations of them their 
proper weight. One American matron who ac- 
cepted an effusive but casual invitation to din- 
ner at a Cuban home, soon after moving to 
Havana, was distressed when she and her 
husband arrived to realize that they obviously 
had not been expected. To give verisimilitude 
to her politeness, the Cuban hostess had even 
specified a day and hour, but if it had been 
meant seriously, as the American woman even- 
tually learned, it would later have been for- 
mally confirmed. Cubans will argue at length 
for the privilege of picking up a check or pay- 
ing a fare, and it is a firmly established custom 
in Havana that when a man gets on a bus or 
streetcar and sees a lady with whom he is 
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4 & A 4 oa A acquainted, even if only slightly, he immedi- 
; “ 7 PP id ately points her out in the crowd to the con- 
f ? ; ' , ductor, and pays for her fare. To neglect this 
Ld , ] : gallantry is so unthinkable that Miguel (Mike) 
: ‘ J Alonso, Cuban-born correspondent of the 
ee United Press in Havana, tells of getting on a 
fi i ys: 2 :? bus one day when he happened to have only a 
er hs : sh a | 7 nickel in his pocket, seeing a young woman he 
knew, paying her fare with his nickel, and then 

getting off and walking home. 

Cuban women practice medicine and law, 
hold government offices, run businesses, play : 
tennis and golf, and are generally as emanci- 
pated as women in our own country, but they 
still bow to the old Spanish idea of seclusion by 
staying away from funerals and even from the 
christenings of their own children. One inde- 
pendent-minded young mother, who did not 

share her husband’s strong fascist views before : 

=z PS ORS ae inky ‘ , the war, was dismayed to learn, when her infant 

ry se re en ie Pater. eee =8=6son was brought back from the church, that 

b EPR yet Sight 5 2b, 4 Milne & he had been christened Adolf Benito. 

: a an cee Uh Despite their Spanish ancestry and the nat- 

ural carry-over of many Spanish ways, the 

Cubans built up such a spirit of independence 

in the years when they were sporadically re- 

volting against Spanish rule that only a minor- 

ity of Spanish-born think of themselves as 

Spaniards, live as typical Spaniards, or speak 

Spanish with what might be called a Spanish 

accent. Most Cubans think of the United 

States, rather than Spain, as the country with 

which they are most closely associated. They 

have given the American major leagues such 

baseball players as Adolfo Luque and Mike 

Gonzales, but there has not been a bull fight 

in the old ring at Regla, across the bay, since 
the Spanish-American War. 


™ 











Some Cubans feel that cockfighting debases their country, yet they have legalized it and made it fav- 
orite national diversion. The gamecock facing camera has just missed a vicious thrust with both spurs. 
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The Secular Spirit 


Spain never recognized nor tolerated any 
but Catholic religious institutions on the is- 
land, and the consequent feeling on the part 
of Cuban revolutionaries that the Church was 
an ally and partisan of the Spanish govern- 
ment so weakened its influence that Cubans to- 
day are considered the least ardently religious 
of Latin-American peoples. Most Cubans, how- 
ever, are still Catholics, and perform their 
Catholic acts of faith; but the great reli- 
gious processions which used to fill the streets 
of Havana in Holy Week never emerge from 

Poster shows birds are weighed, examined Fighting cock is suspended in sling for weighing-in. | the churches nowadays; and the once-famous 
for dope, and fights are umpired honestly. Champions sometimes earn good livings for their owners. Sanctuary of Our Lady of Regla, Patroness of 
Havana, to which great crowds used to make 

Spurs clipped from nonfighting birds, Laboratory check-up. Bird with greased body is diffi- pilgrimages with the city’s bells ringing and the 
shaped and lacquered, are put on gamecocks. cult to strike; cock with acid-doped mouth won’t peck. harbor guns vraag sche Virtually abandoned. 
About 125,000 Spanish-born residents of 

es Cuba retain their Spanish citizenship, and 

these include many old, established com- 
mercial families who control much of Havana’s 
wholesale trade. Hundred-per-cent Cubans 
mildly resent these peninsulares, as the Span- 
iards are called, but the resentment is tem- 
pered by the light-hearted Cuban’s remark- 
able penchant for being amused when a more 
stolid people might be sour. The Spaniards 
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a y — oe are caricatured on the stage and in print as 

} : Sa Ay thi — joyless, systematic moneygrubbers, who pinch 
S w "ey and hoard their pennies in order eventually to 

~ see ~~ - yom i go back to Spain. The implication is that both 
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Cabaret Kursaal features water-front atmos- 
phere and genuine rumba. Tourists gravitate there. 


Two Brothers has been a popular seamen’s bar 
for over a century, is noted for stock of fine liquor. 


the extreme prudence and its object are ludi- 
crously unnatural. 

Cuba nowadays has a few very rich families, 
and a small class whose incomes make them 
moderately well-to-do, but the vast majority 
are in the lower income brackets or downright 
poor. Nevertheless, even they are not penny 
pinchers. In good times—and right now the 
wave of prosperity brought by the war is still 
continuing—money flows freely. Havana is 
having one of the biggest building booms of its 
history, as families which lived doubled up 
with relatives in poorer times seek new quar- 
ters. New American automobiles fill Havana’s 
streets, selling at prices even above black- 
market quotations in this country. The prices 
of even such staples as rice are. soaring, as 
Cubans with money in their pockets buy the 
things they want at whatever prices they must 
pay. In the case of rice, Cuba’s most im- 
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Chori, who owns small Negro night club at La Playa, 
loses himself as he improvises primitive drum solo. 


Gran Casino Nacional graciously—and consist- 
ently —demonstrates that odds are against the player. 


portant food staple, the government controls 
the supply, and most Cubans take it for 
granted that high black-market prices reflect 
rake-offs demanded by government function- 
aries in releasing it to the trade; but such 
official pilfering has characterized virtually all 
Cuban governments, and seldom seems to stir 
any reaction more severe than a wry amuse- 
ment. A recent cartoon short shown in Havana 
movie houses, openly lampooning the govern- 
ment on this score and portraying the average 
citizen as the perpetual goat, drew chuckles and 
exclamations as seemingly impersonal as those 
evoked by a misadventure of Donald Duck. 


A Thrifty Yank in Cuba 


When Pres. Calvin Coolidge visited Havana 
in 1928, and was a guest in the luxurious new 
Presidential Palace, by comparison with which 
our own White House is a modest dwelling, 
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Voodoo dancer at Chori’s casts 
the demon from her partner’s body. 
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La Zaragozona specializes in langos- 
tina, a scarce fresh-water crawfish. 


his public utterances were correct and un- 
memorable. As he moved through the even 
more impressively rich Capitol, however, with 
its marbles and bronzes, its intricately gilded 
ceilings and, finally, its huge diamond, set in 
the floor of the center hall, a thoughtful look is 
said to have come over his Yankee face. In- 
timates said it was obvious he was thinking: 
“Cost a lot of money.” The Cuban attitude 
toward money is not Coolidgean, and the Cuban 
pride in the splendor of such public buildings 
is not clouded by concern about the cost. 
Splendor is a tradition in Havana. The 
building of luxurious homes by the rich has 
long been standard practice. Most of the 
palaces on the Prado and in other older parts 
of the city, though now converted to other 
purposes, were originally private homes. To- 
day the Vedado, the richest residential section, 
is full of more modern but equally palatial 
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Havana night clubs offer many versions of the rumba. At Sans Souci, Artist Bartoli sketches common variation, a parody on barnyard courtship. 


private homes; and while the contrast with 
the shacks of the poor in some sections may 
help to account for the vigorous Communist 
minority which has arisen in Havana, many 
Cubans seem to take a semi-proprietary pride 
in them. 

Most Cubans love to gamble, though only a 
few can afford to patronize the magnificent 
National Casino, “the Monte Carlo of the 
Western hemisphere,” as it is sometimes 
called, which is operated primarily for Ameri- 
cans and is open only in the winter season. For 
the great mass of Cubans, however, the gov- 
ernment operates a national lottery. Officially, 
the government sells 43,000 tickets, at $18.18 
a ticket, for a gross of $781,740, of which some- 
thing over $500,000 is given out in prizes 
and the balance allotted to official charities. 
Since each ticket can be divided into 100 
parts, usually selling for twenty-five cents, 
the actual number of chances sold each week 
is 4,300,000, which is only slightly less than 
the total population of Cuba, and the actual 
gross amount paid is nearer $1,000,000. 
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Middlemen buy blocks of tickets from the 
government, and dispose of them through 
street peddlers, who display, on big cards, the 
numbers on the tickets they have to sell. 


“Such Stuff as Dreams are Made On” 


They also often puzzle visitors who under- 
stand Spanish by identifying their tickets as 
horses, pigs, or other things which seem 
equally irrelevant. This is because the lottery 
players have built up an elaborate system of 
dream symbols. A number ending in 1, for in- 
stance, signifies a horse; one ending in 2 sig- 
nifies a butterfly; 3, a sailor; 4, a cat or 
mouse, and so on up to 36, beyond which 
tickets have no dream appeal and are likely to 
be less eagerly bought. A year or so ago, one 
young ticket peddler found himself still hold- 
ing a full ticket, with an unpopular number, as 
the time for the drawing arrived. Owing a 
middleman twenty dollars for the ticket, he 
stationed himself outside the government 
building where the drawing was to. take place, 
and tried to unload it at his cost price of twenty 
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cents a chance. He was still shouting out the 
number when that same number was an- 
nounced inside as the winner of a $100,000 
prize. The lad was smart enough to surmise 
the reason for the sudden stampede in his 
direction and took to his heels with the ticket. 
Now he is a middleman himself, 

Havana used to have numerous privately 
operated gambling establishments. Sans Souci, 
a big, swank, suburban night club, for instance, 
had everything from a roulette salon to slot 
machines; and even in months when the 
National Casino was closed, the itch to gamble 
could readily be assuaged. The present gov- 
ernment, however, has banned non-gov- 
ernment-sponsored gambling. The Havana 
Jockey Club, from which the government gets 
a percentage of profits, is allowed to operate 
games of chance as well as betting on the races;. 
and the money which the government gets 
from the National Casino and the Jockey Club 
goes toward the support of the National Tour- 
ist Commission—whose job is to @ttract more 
tourists, whose money, (Continued on Page 54) 





Cuba’s National Lottery is big business—its annual take is $50,000,000 


Lotteries are held weekly, with special holiday draws for bigger prizes. Tickets are split into 100 |§ Vendor displays ticket numbers offered for 
“splinters,” sold usually at 25 cents per splinter. Street posters advertise ticket numbers for sale. | weekly lottery and for special Easter drawing. 


Ticket sellers canvass even remote country. 


Winning numbers, selected automatically As one cage ejects pellet bearing winning number, another cage drops second pellet marked with 
from brass cage, roll down chute into glass bowl. amount of individual prize. Both pellets are then strung on parallel wires for permanent record. 
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Adherents of Dr. Carlos Saladrigas (left) are certain he will run and Urbano del Real, manager of Bacardi Company, stands on sea wall near 
win in next presidential campaign. The suave, mustached politico, shown —_ exclusive Vedado, where he will build new home when materials are plenti- 
dining at El Patio with Sen. J. E. Bringuier, hotly opposes the Grau regime. ful. Servant shortage made him sell big residence, move into apartment. 





Manuel Quevedo poses with stewardess before taking off for Havana from Bemba, Havana’s barbershop sage, has confidence of many prominent 
Varadero, summer resort for wealthy Cubans. He is part owner and Cubans, picks up off-record information in chats with them. In a land 
chief pilot of the Cuban commercial airline, Aerovias Q (for Quevedo). where all men take politics in earnest, he is among the best informed. 


Paintings of Wifredo Lam hang in New York’s Museum of Modern Art Novelist Hemingway has reputation of knowing Havana better than any 
and other notable collections. Son of a cultured Chinese linguist and a _— other American, earned it while living at Finca Vigia, his out-of-town 
Cuban girl, he studied abroad, married blond Alsatian-born Maria Holzer. _— estate, and enjoying city’s jai-alai games, night spots, big-game fishing. 
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Habaiieros love classical as well as frivolous music, are proud of their | Cancer Drive Ball is high light of social season. Affair for 1947 took place 
Orquesta Filarménica which, under direction of Viennese Erich Kleiber, | at Gran Casino Nacional, above. Among various forms of entertainment, 
attained excellence. Above, guest conductor Jascha Horenstein leads group. amateur and professional, was this floor show presented "By soeciéty girls. 


Havana’s race track and Jockey Clubare at Oriental ParkintheMarianao §Smartly dressed Cubans and visitors watch races from wicker chairs in 
district, about 25 minutes from the center of town. Spectators may place _ the clubhouse, which has a luxurious restaurant with marble dance floor. 
bets through bookies in the stands or directly at the pari-mutuel windows. In the stands, as at United States tracks, hot dogs are a dietary staple. 
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(Continued from Page 50) in turn, creates more 
profits for the Casino and the Jockey Club. In 
the meantime, Cubans who find both of these 
places beyond their means can usually find 
other ways to hazard a bit of money. They 
can, for instance, bet on cockfights. Still 
another way in which two Cubans were re- 
cently observed indulging their gambling in- 
stinct, as they sipped coffee in a bodega, was 
by betting on which lump of sugar would next 
be visited by a fly. 

If Cubans are lighthearted, they are also 
social-minded, and this is obvious even to the 
casual visitor in Havana. Among the most im- 
posing buildings are those of the Spanish 
regional societies, which give their members — 
health insurance at low cost. Originally es- 
tablished as clubs for people with roots in the 
different parts of Spain, they have libraries, 
athletic facilities and social rooms, but it is as 
mutual-benefit associations that they have at- 
tracted thousands of members. Modern hos- 
pitals are almost as prominent a part of the 
Havana scene as the ancient forts. 











The Care of Foundlings 


Perhaps the most famous and highly 
respected institution in the city is the cen- 
turies-old orphan asylum, Casa de Beneficencia 
y Maternidad, where nearly a thousand children 
receive excellent modern care and education. 
The Beneficencia maintains a turnstile crib ona 
side street where unwanted infants may be left, 
with no questions asked. The weight of the 
child, as it turns the stile and is revolved into 
the building, rings a bell, and a Sister is always 
waiting to receive it. Usually half of a coin or 
medal, or some other identification, is left with 
the child and some of them may be reunited 
eventually with their mothers; but if that time 
never comes, they always have a good name, 
for an early bishop of Havana left his name, 
Valdés, to them in perpetuity. 

Cuban labor laws are in many ways more 
liberal than those in this country. A month’s 
vacation, for instance, is mandatory; and it is 
extremely difficult to discharge a man who . 
has been in a job six months. Nevertheless, 
the usual way to summon a waiter is to hiss at 
him —which an American waiter would almost 
certainly consider demeaning. The answer is, 
of course, that in Havana it is just a custom. 

It is also a custom to beckon by holding out 
the hand, palm forward, and wiggling the 
fingers. To an American, this obviously means 
just the opposite of “come ahead,” and is 
particularly confusing when the person using 
the gesture is a traffic cop. 

“Oh, well,” said one American resident 
recently, “ you know what Sancho Panza said: 
“Every country has a way of its own.’” As he 
spoke, the American was sitting in his kitchen, 
a copy of the Boston Cooking School Cookbook 
open in his lap, translating to his Cuban house- 
keeper the instructions for making chocolate 
cake. ‘She probably thinks I’m nuts to want 
such an outlandish thing as chocolate cake,” 
he added in English, to his guest. “But she’s 
a whiz at making chicken-and-rice.” THE END 


Eucharistic Congress was held in Havana last February. Catholics from many parts of world 
gathered on the Malecén off Cathedral Square, where a huge cross and rostrum had been erected. 





Col6én Cemetery, lavishly ornate, has marble Wealthy lie in mausoleums. This is tomh of Shopping information and. food tips on Havana, 
coffins, above ground, for the middle class. José Miguel Gémez, second president of Cuba. Cuba, are included in Facts for Holidays, Page 137. 
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The proprietors of the Ivory Palace are the world’s most consummate salesmen; casually they produce an exquisite trifle, beg you not to buy. 


WESTWARD HA! 


OR, AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY CLICHES: 


Eighth of a series by S. J. PERELMAN, with drawings by HIRSCHFELD 


History’s two most demented world travelers give a 


completely new version of New Delhi and Bombay 


HE CUBICLE WAS TINY, dark, and breath- 

lessly hot, but the lackluster Indian official 
who occupied it and who was engaged in 
passing a couple of American camels through 
the needle’s eye of the Bombay police was even 
tinier, darker, and hotter. Spread out on the 
rickety table before him, the welter of affi- 


davits, permits, cards of identity, and mimeo- 
graphed applications kept sifting to the floor 
like snowflakes as he scratched away pains- 
takingly, recording in quadruplicate such mo- 
mentous information as the birthplace of our 
great-grandparents, our social security num- 
bers, the precise quantity of freckles on our 
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hides. The morning sun rose higher in the 
heavens and the room became suffocating. 
Bathed in perspiration, panting like draught 
animals, Hirschfeld and I numbly watched our 
dossiers being woven into the vast crazy quilt 
of the Alien Registration Section. From time 
to time, as if to reassure himself that our 
photographs had not undergone some subtle 
transformation like the portrait of Dorian Gray, 
the clerk would whip open our passports and - 
narrowly scan our faces. (Continued on Page 57) 
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Lye just envy people who bask in ing along the Gulf Coast, through the 

Southern sun these bleak days . . . join bright Southwestern country, into golden 
’em! The pleasant habit of taking a Winter California and all the Pacific Coast. 

vacation isn’t the problem it used to be. They also include the best snow resorts 

IT’S SCENIC. Today, there is no need to shop around and ski slopes of New England, Eastern and 

= for the right transportation . . . Greyhound Great Lakes states, and the vast Northwest. 

IT’S RESTFUL... reaches coe agen — aoe resort 

Center WOrth visiting, Dy CifeCct routes less than any other kind of trans etation, 

IT’S LOW IN through some of the world’s finest scenery. and only a fraction the expense Cf driving, 

These areas include the whole State of | Get aboard a ana: well-ventilated 

——_——rorerty COST... Florida, and a wide sunshine belt stretch- Greyhound coach . . . and see for yourself. 


"™ GREYHOUND 


SAND-SAILING IN FLORIDA in THE SUNNY SOUTINEST GULF COAST IS CHARMING NEW ENGLAND SKI PARTY WINTER FUN IN CALIFORNIA 
RMS -* Rae semeeeeeneen 


It doesn’t cost much, going Greyhound . . 
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(Continued from Page 55) 

“You are S. J. Hirschfeld, you say?” 

‘Well, that’s my name, but not my initials. 
They’re his.”’ 

‘But his name is Albert Perelman. I have it 
written down here.” 

"It’s a mistake. The initials belong to the op- 
posite names.” The official’s face brightened; 
he knew there was something shady about us. 

“Ah, so,” he said hopefully. “Then the 
initials are made out wrong.” 

“No, no—they’re the right initials, but the 
wrong man.” 

“Exactly. The passports are clearly not in 
order.”’ He rose triumphantly and shoveled up 
a random armful of papers. “Follow me.” By 
sheer noise, gesticulation, and, inevitably, a 
folded ten-rupee note circumspectly shoved 
under the blotter, we browbeat the man into 
perceiving his error. Grumbling sourly, he 
resumed his minute scrutiny of our creden- 
tials. Weeks, years, epochs passed; dynasties 
rose and fell, and still the idiot bureaucrat 
chewed his penholder and deliberated whether 
our presence in India ran counter to regulation. 
The other visas, though they were completely 
outside his jurisdiction, fascinated him un- 
bearably; he continually held them up to the 
light, mumbled over the stamps, and clucked 
appreciation of their terminology. At length, 
his last flimsy pretext gone, he affixed his chop 
with infinite bad grace and the maximum 
amount of fussing with rubber stamps. Three 
hours after the portals of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Division had swallowed us up, we 
reeled into the street with the grudging per- 
mission of the authorities freely to pass—pro- 
vided, of course, that we signified our intention 
to leave, reported to the police promptly on 
arrival, and informed the Bombay Residency 
immediately of our return. We were in India, 
the newest jewel in the diadem of freedom. 


Gloomy Mother India 


Like the half-dozen other passengers debark- 
ing from the President Monroe, Hirschfeld and 
I had made a beeline at once for the Taj Mahal 
Hotel, a huge Mauro-Gothic edifice of gray 
stone whose crenelated towers, battlement, and 
drawbridges more accurately suggested a col- 
lege dormitory. Much of Bombay’s Victorian 
architecture, in fact, was singularly reminis- 
cent of the campus of a third-rate Ohio univer- 
sity; more than once I could have sworn I 
heard the ghostly plunk of banjos and the faint 
despairing bleat of freshmen being paddled. 
Whatever European and Indian social life had 
emerged since the war was centered about the 
Taj, but it was still a rather sickly plant. The 
tense political feeling between Hindu and Mos- 
lem, the riots at Amritsar, Lahore, Calcutta, 
and the Northwest Frontier, and widespread 
public apprehension about India’s future after 
the British withdrawal dampened the few 
visible attempts at gaiety. To add to the uni- 
versal gloom, all alcoholic beverages had been 
banned in the area two days a week, with 
the promise that before long the city would be 
completely dry. Neither of us were particu- 
larly intuitive, but we had not been exposed to 
the sweltering heat and dullness of Bombay 


very long before we realized that we had 
bought a pig in a poke. 

Our hotel room did nothing to help matters. 
It was a long, monastic cell facing a courtyard, 
extremely hot and so narrow that two persons 
could not pass without abrading each. other’s 
skins. Someone had made a_ half-hearted 
gesture in the direction of cooling it by install- 
ing an overhead fan capable of two full revolu- 
tions a minute; most of the time it served as a 
trysting place for flies. The bathroom was a 
masterpiece of irony. Without either window 
or toilet—two European fripperies scorned by 
the management—it was equipped with a set 
of double doors which, if closed, sealed you in 
hermetically until you fainted; if left open, 
exposed your questionable charms to the ap- 


proval of the entire courtyard. In this un- 
wholesome burrow, flanked by eleven pieces of 
luggage and grilled by temperatures that 
hovered in the upper nineties, we dwelt 
through the first week of our sojourn in India. 
It might be supposed that the effect of such 
propinquity in record heat would be to lacer- 
ate our tempers, to make us impatient of each 
other’s shortcomings. Far from it; never 
once did Hirschfeld try to brain me with the 
commode or I to sever his jugular vein, dearly 
as we would have loved to. If a point of dif- 
ference rose between us, we settled it calmly, 
like gentlemen; we merely fell shrieking on the 
bed, beat the bolster with doubled fists until 
our tantrums subsided, and then sulked for 
two days. I think it (Continued on Page 111) 


In the unending steamy heat the days took on the remote, insubstantial quality of a dream. 
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Krom Patt-Putt to Purr 


Once the ugly duckling of the waterways, the motor- 


boat has grown into a thing of streamlined beauty 


by WILLIAM H. TAYLOR | 


| Poe REMEMBER the first motorboat ride I 
had as a boy. It was back around 1905 when 
boats with the newfangled gasoline engines 
were even rarer than automobiles. 

The craft in which I rode was a fancy ver- 
sion of the old fisherman’s dory, about twenty 
feet long, narrow and cranky by today’s stand- 
ards, with very little deck and nothing to keep 
the rain and spray off the passengers. 

The engine occupied a considerable portion 
of the boat. Its domelike single cylinder and 
ponderous flywheel were painted a fire-engine 
red, and it was festooned with a baffling tan- 
gle of shiny brass pipes, rods, grease cups and 
gadgets. It seemed impossible, to my boyish 
mind, that anyone could understand how the 
engine worked, and watching the owner start 
it increased this conviction. 


Cousin to the Horseless Carriage 


First he polished the brass gadgets, filled the 
oil and grease cups, and wiped the engine clean 
of grease, and oil. Then, hopefully, he squirted 
gasoline through a priming cock into the cylin- 
der and gave the engine a few tentative turns. 
It merely spat back at him. Next, the cylinder 
head and base plate were laboriously removed; 
the sparking mechanism and carburetor were 
adjusted and other mechanical manipulations 
were tried. 

This whole procedure was repeated two or 
three times, and finally the engine was nursed 
into approximately continuous operation. 

Only then did the feminine members of the 
party, who had been waiting patiently at the 
yacht club, come aboard. Done up in picture 
hats, veils and ankle-length skirts, they ex- 
claimed with delight as we chugged sedately 
down the harbor and out (but not too far out) 
into the bay. The yachtsmen in their sloops, 
yawls and catboats snorted raucous comments 
about ‘‘stinkboats.” They regarded the gaso- 
line engine, afloat or ashore, as a passing fad. 
Sail was still queen as the horse was still king. 

The engine emitted thunderous explosions 
and clouds of ill-smelling smoke, but the mem- 
bers of our party seemed to enjoy it tremen- 
dously, all except the owner. He was too busy 
tinkering with the engine, squirting in oil here, 


turning down a grease cup there, adjusting the 
carburetor and performing other operations 
that only he understood, meanwhile avoiding 
running into the boats of sailors who shouted 
at us the marine equivalent of the then popu- 
lar roadside chant, ‘‘ Git a horse!” 

I rode in my second motorboat soon after 
that. It had just made an all-day run to New 
Bedford from way around in Narragansett 
Bay, quite as daring for a motor boat in those 
days as an automobile trip from Providence 


to Boston. It was a “cabin launch,” thirty- 
odd feet long, with a clipper bow like a sailing 
vessel, a fantail stern like a Navy. steam 
launch, and a glass cabin like a small, rattle- 
trap trolley car. 

When she rolled, which was usually, a dozen 
window sashes clattered. One good sea would 
have stove half of them in. Around the inside 
of the cabin ran a locker, or transom, of un- 
commonly hard wood, covered by almost 
equally hard cushions. These served as seats by 
day, and at night passengers tried to sleep on 
them. The central feature of the galley was a 
kerosene-wick stove which gave off some heat 
and lots of smoke. The plumbing consisted of a 
bucket installed beneath a wooden seat of the 
familiar early American pattern. Occupying 
much of the cabin was an engine with three 
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Twenty-five years ago the 33-foot motor cruiser shown above was popular with power-boat fans 
for its hutlike cabin, its deck awning, its 12-m.p.h. speed. Below is production-line model of today’s 
sleek luxury cruisers, equipped with open sun deck, sleeping accommodations for nine, a complete 
galley, toilet compartments fore and aft, powerful engines that can drive her 46-foot hull at 24 m.p.h. 


Snatew 


America motorboats on two sea coasts, 
countless rivers and on more than 1500 lakes, 


some natural, others impounded by dams. HOLIDAY / JANUARY 





This modern express cruiser is one of half million motorboats regis- 
tered in U.S. Cleveland district, entirely inland, leads country with 89,000. 


colossal cylinders. (The more cylinders the 
more trouble, folks said.) Its roar was deafen- 
ing; its vibration rattled the windows; it tossed 
oil and grease around recklessly; and it gener- 
ated unpleasant odors. I had a lot of fun, 
though, riding in it. 

These, of course, were not the first motor- 
boats. There had been earlier models, and be- 
fore them the “naphtha launch”’ had had its 
explosive heyday. As early as 1902 a daring 
man and his sixteen-year-old son had crossed 
the Atlantic in thirty-six days in a 38-foot 
cabin cruiser powered with a kerosene-burning 
internal-combustion engine. Motorboating, 
however, was in its infancy, and was looked 


down upon by sailing men, most of whom were 
to hold out for two decades more before in- 
stalling auxiliary engines in their cruising sail- 
ing yachts. 

For that matter, champions of sail still regard 
motorboatmen as landlubbers and upstarts, 
though nearly half a million motorboats are 
registered in the United States. 

Most of these half million motorboats are 
not concentrated on the coasts, as one might 
expect. Last year’s Coast Guard figures show 
that the district centered at Cleveland, Ohio, 
leads the country with nearly 89,000 motor- 
boats, and the district around St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, is second with more than 52,000. 


Perched on lookout mast, boatman scans the quiet water for signs of deep-sea game. Railed “pul- 
pit” at bow is designed for harpooning big ones, such as swordfish; stern cockpit is used in trolling. 
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Owners can ship boats to Florida by rail. At Fort Lauderdale, 38-feot 
craft are transferred from boxcar to water within two hours of arrival. 


This is not surprising when the reasons are 
explained. After all, there are between 1500 
and 1600 inland lakes more than five miles long 
in the United States, and countless smaller 
ones. Also, along the coasts and on the Great 
Lakes sailing vessels have been used since the 
first explorers arrived in them. 

As a result, the motorboat has had to share 
honors with sail. Inland, however, the sailing 
craft was impractical except on a few sizable 
lakes; the smaller lakes and rivers too often 
had swift currents, or high banks that cut off 
the wind or made it dangerously squally. Here 
the motorboat was the first workable substi- 
tute for the rowboat and the canoe, and the 
outboard motor, introduced some thirty-five 
years ago, was particularly adapted to the nar- 
rower and shoaler waters. 

With a small inboard- or outboard-powered 
boat the fisherman could wet his hook in 
streams beyond the reach of a day’s trip with 
oars or paddle. The hunter’s range was ex- 
tended to swamps, bayous and valley forests 
where game was still abundant. Vacation 
camps and cottages could be enjoyed on is- 
lands, lakes and rivers hitherto inaccessible. 


From Sailers to Skimmers 


Volumes could be written on the develop- 
ment of the motorboat from the ancient types 
in which I rode as a boy to the models of today. 
Early motorboats were adaptations of hull 
forms that had evolved, over thousands of 
years, for vessels driven by wind. Naval archi- 
tects soon found that a quite different hull was 
needed to take full advantage of possibilities 
offered by internal-combustion engines. Some 
seaworthiness is sacrificed, but these planing 
or semiplaning hulls permit much higher 
speed, and speed is an American fetish. The 
sailing hull is designed to go through the water; 
most modern motorboats are designed to skim 
along its top. Except. for actual seagoing 
yachts, the tendency in recent years has been 





Cabin furniture is compact, often double-purpose. Dinette above turns 
into double bed at night, lounge seat (right) becomes two-storied bunk. 


to light, shallow-draft, beamy, high-sided 
and rather boxy hulls, capable of being driven 
fast. 

As late as 1920, a twenty-mile-an-hour run- 
about was pretty hot stuff; and while the 
“express cruiser,” capable of that speed or bet- 
ter, was beginning to be seen, eight or nine 
knots was still standard for most small and 
medium-sized cruisers. 

There is a school of thought which holds 
that cruising at nine knots is as enjoyable as 
whooping along at thirty. It’s a matter of 
temperament. Today if you want speed, you 
can have it. There are stock runabouts that 
make forty miles an hour—thrilling speed in 
a small boat —and small cruisers that do nearly 
that much. Speeds around twenty-five miles 
an hour are practicable, though expensive, 
for cruisers nearly fifty feet in length, and 
even greater speed can be had at a price. 


The Price of Speed 


The price of speed runs high. Where the 
older-type thirty-five-foot cruiser made an 
honest nine miles an hour with fifty horse- 
power, today’s model needs at least double 
that to get up to twelve miles. From there 
on, power requirements soar in geometric pro- 
portion to the additional speed; up to a point 
where no amount of added power will make a 
boat go faster. As power requirements increase, 
so do initial cost, fuel consumption and main- 
tenance costs. What’s more, those high speeds 
are smooth-water speeds. You don’t try them 
in a heavy sea, unless you want your backbone 
pounded through your skull and the bottom of 
your boat stove in. 

The engines that make these speeds possible 
have changed even more radically than have 
hull designs. In the early 1900's, skinned 
knuckles, blistered palms and grease-and- 
carbon-blackened hands identified the motor- 
boatman. Part of the fun was tinkering with 
the engine, and there was a sense of personal 


triumph in diagnosing its ailments, nursing it 
back to life and getting home under one’s own 
power. That fun is over—or almost over. It 
has been doomed by such milestones in the de- 
velopment of the marine engine as the applica- 
tion of the self-starter, the enclosing of moving 
engine parts, the change from individually cast 
cylinders to multiple cylinders cast in single 
blocks, the substitution of high-tension for 
make-and-break ignition, and the perfection of 
automatic lubrication requiring, as in a car, 
only that the oil level in the base be main- 
tained. There also has been a constant trend to 
lighter and more compact engines, making 
boats lighter and faster and leaving more space 


The unlucky Q.E.D., Anthony Fokker’s 112-foot, $200,000 dream yacht, 
burned and sank in 1939. Manufacturers strive to wipe out fire hazards. 


for living accommodations, and, of course, to 
greater reliability and more economical fuel 
consumption. 

These lighter, more compact engines turn at 
higher speeds. The old heavy-duty engines 
turned 400 to 700 revolutions per minute, but 
today 2000 r.p.m. is considered moderate and 
3500 is not unusual. This was fine in very light, 
fast boats, but it barred the lighter engines 
from use in heavy-type cruisers where pro- 
peller speeds should be kept under 1000 r.p.m. 
This problem was solved by a relatively recent 
development, the reduction gear, by which a 
fast-turning engine can turn as big a propeller, 
at as slow a speed, as may be réquired even by 


Fitted with outriggers and fishing chairs, a fast sport cruiser takes party of anglers out to the deep 
water, sometimes 25 miles offshore, at speeds up to 30 m.p.h. All four men can sleep aboard. 
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Experienced boatmen know the: importance of Universal 
100% marine design. That's why Universal is the leading 
motor for repowering. 

There's not a motor in the entire Universal line “adapted” 
for marine service. Every model is designed and built for 
the sea, not converted for it. 

Take a tip from the seasoned skippers—make your new 
motor a Universal. You'll be rewarded with more in de- 
pendability and fuel thrift than you thought possible. 

See the 50th Anniversary Universal models at the National 
Motor Boat Show—see the new Universal Atomic Four! 
World's smallest, most compact 100% Marine Four. Send 
for free 48-page booklet. 


Universal Mofor Co. 


340 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


woRtiob’s LARGEST 
100% MARINE 


BUILDER 


MOTORS, 5 





You'll really enjoy this fascinating 48-page booklet. 
It's chuck-full of illustrations showing how you bene- 
fit with 100% marine power. Mail coupon! 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR CO., 340 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 
Rush my copy of “Questions and Answers About 100% Marine Motor Design.” 


NAME 


-ZONE... . STATE... 


a heavy fishing or work boat. Thus 
the light, cheap, economical engine 
is coming into almost universal use 
and the old reliable “che-bunker,” 
more or less handmade and rela- 
tively costly, is disappearing. 


Power Plants © 


Most modern marine gasoline 
engines are basically automobile, 
bus and tractor engines. Boat en- 
gines, however, work at about the 
load level of a truck pulling con- 
stantly uphill; they often must oper- 
ate under miserable conditions of 
dampness, bad ventilation, rolling 
and pitching; and many use cor- 
rosive salt water in their cooling 
systems. As a result they require 
many specially designed and built 
parts and accessories. 

Diesel engines, once suitable only 
for large yachts carrying expert en- 
gineers, have been steadily light- 
ened and adapted to smaller, owner- 
operated craft. They eliminate the 
fire hazard of gasoline and use much 
less fuel, but initial outlay and re- 
pairs are costly. 

The industry that builds these 
boats has changed even more than 
its product. Before the first 
World War, small boats sometimes 
were built to standardized models, 
but few indeed were “stock boats” 
—identical craft offered for sale as 
complete units ready to go. Even at 
the National Motor Boat Shows, 
first held in the old Madison Square 
Garden in New York in 1905 and 
later at the Grand Central Palace in 
New York, each boat had been an 
individual creation. 

It was not until 1920 that the first 
stock cruisers were brought out by 
the Electric Boat Company, which 
had built standardized patrol boats 
during the first war. The idea spread 
rapidly, for the building of identical 
boats permitted production-line 
methods and cut labor and material 
costs. Old-line yacht builders and 
new concerns, attracted by a fast- 
growing market, began turning out 
stock runabouts and cruisers. To- 
day, boat building has become big 
business in which mass production 
and advanced engineering have 
pushed most of the old “back 
crick”’ boat yards out of business. 

Except for the individual who 
wants a boat longer than fifty feet, 
or insists on a special design, today’s 
new-boat buyer purchases his craft 
in a city showroom or at a boat 
dealer’s harbor side sales-and-serv- 
ice pier. He need no longer wait a 
year while naval architect and 
builder produce her; she’s there 
ready for him, or is already moving 
along a production line, 

If he wants a boat just to get to 
his favorite fishing or picnicking 
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grounds, $200 to $400 will buy, 
open boat with either an outbogy 
motor or an air-cooled inboay 
motor not unlike the one that 

his power lawn mower. For $1000 
$2000, he can have a sixtec 
twenty-foot craft, with a big cocky 
sheltered from rain and spray, that 
will bounce him along at fifteen 
twenty miles an hour. For a | 
more than $2000, he can choose be 
tween a faster and fancier rum” 
about or a small cruiser. 4 

A $2500 power cruiser is no’ float. 
ing palace, but two people can” 
cruise in her and have a lot of fun, | 
She will be twenty feet or better ig” 
length, with a couple of bunks, an | 
alcohol stove, a small, hand-pumped — 
toilet and a four-cylinder engine 
capable of about ten knots. 

From the twenty-footer up, there 
are all sizes, types, speeds and 
qualities of power cruisers to choose 
from. It comes down to how much 
one cares to spend. For a forty- 
footer with a stateroom, main cabin, — 
sheltered cockpit and fully equipped 
galley, shower and toilet, he may 
pay from $14,000 to $40,000. 

The men who turned motorboat © 
building into a major industry 
learned early that separating Father 
from a part of the family bank roll 
usually meant convincing Mother 
that she’d get some fun out of a 
boat too. So they gave her fancy | 
color schemes, inner-spring and } 
foam-rubber mattresses and cush- 
ions, gas stoves that work like 
those at home, electric refrigerators, 
push-button electric toilets, hot and 
cold running fresh water, showers, 
heat and noise insulation, forced 
ventilation, cabin heating, engine 
installations that are virtually 
noiseless and vibrationless, and lots 
more. 


The Feminine Touch 


This appeal to women is not al- 
ways an unmixed blessing. One 
thing about the old-time motor | 
boats, they looked like boats. Some 
of those designed for showroom + 
-appeal are so bedizened with spuri- ~ 
ous streamlining, feminine color > 
schemes, superfluous trimming, 
modernistic fittings, Venetian blinds 7 
and what not as to call forth such ¥ 
descriptions as “marine boudoirs” | 
and “floating. juke boxes.” Some 
builders urge their public to “get © 
out and enjoy Jife in the open,” then ~ 
enclose their boats so completely ~ 
that the only way one can get a sun 
tan aboard is to climb on top of the 
deckhouse—a slippery, whaleback- — 
topryed deckhouse at that. Others © 
try to catch inexperienced buyers ~ 
by crowding in bunks; sometimes ~ 
sleeping space is provided for twice ~ 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Holiday, welcome 


This is the season of open houses and open hearts 


...anda glowing beam of welcome at the door. 


It’s the time for neighbors to rather for a chat, ora 
g g 
game, and a glass or two of delicious Goebel Beer. 


And it’s in these and all other heart-warming 
moments throughout the year that Goebel Beer 


really belongs. 


GOEBEL BEER 


Nationally famous for good taste 


GOEBEL BREWING COMPANY, DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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With ice beneath powder snow, author, his wife and Maurice Dennis (leading) rope together to cross a deceptively firm-looking ridge. 


CAMPING IN THE WINTERTIME 


by WILLIAM B. HARTLEY when I reminded her of the years I had spent 


uncomfortable; no one in his right mind would 


in Maine, and of my service with U.S. moun- _ choose to go camping in winter. 
HEN I First asked my wife, Juney, to go _ tain troops, she remained horrified by the idea. Then one afternoon I appeared loaded with 
W Winter camping, she acted as if she had We would freeze to death and our bodies would = equipment which I spread on the living-room 
been asked to jump into a snake pit. Even not be found until spring. Certainly we’d be floor. Juney solemnly watched me. Presently 
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Dry clothing is the secret of comfortable winter camping. To prevent feet from becoming chilled, socks should be changed frequently. 


she poked at the Norwegian rucksack. She 
kicked tentatively at a War Surplus ski-troop 
pack and felt the lining of the arctic sleeping 
bag. “You know,” she said, “a person might 
be warm enough in this thing.” There was no 
further need for persuasion. 

We live in New York State, and naturally 
chose the Adirondacks. Years ago I had driven 
through Old Forge, a pleasant mountain town 
lying at the edge of a great forest which sweeps 
north to the Canadian border. Old Forge, I re- 


called, reported an average snowfall of more 
than 200 inches a year. I learned we could es- 
tablish a camp there in any of several near-by 
locations. 

We reached Old Forge at ten o’clock on a 
brilliant January morning, after driving the 
last thirty miles through a tunnel of snowdrifts 
and evergreen forest. The town itself seemed 
to be struggling under the weight of snow; in 


Photographs by Bert Parry 
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fact, we learned that, only a few days before, 
the roof of a large garage had collapsed. The 
community appeared to have achieved a curi- 
ous compromise between its identity as.a cen- 
ter for woodsmen and its new status as a ski 
resort. Trucks loaded high with logs were 
parked beside pleasure cars from New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The skiers, in their bright 
clothing, stared at the lumberjacks, who in 
turn eyed the outsiders casually and, I felt, 
somewhat cynically. (Continued on Page 67) 
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Production schedules doubled 
at Willow Run this year! 
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Compare the Ride! ; ‘ 
LAST YEAR, we produced 125,000 KaIsER and FRAZER cars. While this broke 

KAISER and FRAZER owners : z . ~ 
say they enjoy a ride unequaled all production records for a first year in the industry, it was only the begin- A 
meng egerem. Try it! ning. For we still have tens of thousands of waiting customers. tot 
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Silhouetted against a winter sky, Mr. and Mrs. Hartley ski toward their 
camp and supper. Scenes such as this make winter camping rewarding. 


(Continued from Page 65) 

A child in a snow suit directed us 
to the office of the Old Forge Winter 
Sports Association, where we met 
Joseph Grady, the secretary, a tall, 
prematurely gray publicity man 
who serves the visiting skiers as a 
combination adviser and mender 
of tattered spirits. Residents say he 
wears a long black overcoat from 
early fall to late spring, a habit 
which, in a skiing town, makes him 
as conspicuous as an Arab would be 
in Times Square. 


The White Woods 


The snow in the forest, Grady 
told us, was more than two feet 
deep. We would be wise to take 
snowshoes in addition to skis, for 
thick brush makes skiing difficult. I 
had foreseen this condition, at least 
in part, and had brought along a 
pair of Army trail snowshoes for 
work around the camp. For Juney, 
we rented a pair of bear-paws—a 
type of snowshoe she had used occa- 
sionally in her farm childhood. ~ 

As we were leaving, equipped 
with map and directions, Grady 
stopped me. ‘There’s someone in 
town you ought to meet,” he said. 
“He was with the Tenth Mountain 
‘oo. Indian fellow named Maurice 
Dennis.” I promised to look him up 
later, for I was anxious to set up 
camp before dark. 

We drove six miles out of town 
and turned down a side road. The 
forest closed in, silent, white, glit- 


tering in the sunlight. The road was 
a tunnel beneath the loaded ever- 
green boughs. Although it had been 
plowed the night before, there were 
no tracks in the drift powder. At a 
widening in the road, I parked the 
car and unloaded it. 

We were ready now to find a 
camp site. I had kept Juney’s 
carry as light as possible by filling 
her rucksack with the mountain 
tent, dehydrated food and extra 
clothing.. She also carried a can- 
teen, mess kit, and light aluminum 
cooking utensils—a total of thirty- 
five pounds. My own Army ruck- 
sack, weighing forty-five pounds, 
contained the sleeping bag, hatchet, 
heavy food, portable stove, canteen, 
mess kit and incidental gear. 

Great clumps of snow had carried 
the lower evergreen branches to the 
ground, anchoring them in the 
drifts. Every breeze sent a mist of 
snow filtering down through the 
trees. The summer camper, busy 
with mosquitoes, flies, sunburn and 
refrigeration worries, has no idea 
how pleasant the woods can be 
when snow conceals the ugliness of 
dead leaves and brush. 

Skiing, however, was a problem 
because of hidden branches and fal- 
len logs. My heavy, seven-foot 
Army skis are hard to handle in 
close woods; Juney, with light ci- 
vilian skis, had far less trouble. 
Later, with more time to select 
trails and examine the country, we 
were to find the skiing pleasant. 
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Sheltered by woods, author Hartley and wife enjoy a steaming lunch 


in zero weather. Mess gear in the foreground protects stove from wind. 


We came to the edge of a small 
frozen lake. Skirting the ice, which 
I later found to be twenty inches 
thick, we worked around to the 
north shore, which was protected 
from the wind by some higher land 
and an evergreen thicket. In a win- 
ter-camp location, it is advisable to 
select a protected hollow or a clear- 
ing. Wood and water should be 
readily available; melting snow for 
water is a tedious process, particu- 
larly in small cooking pans. 


What to Do if Lost 


It is possible to move across snow 
country by day and establish a new 
camp every night, but I had de- 
cided to establish a base camp from 
which we would take daily ski or 
snowshoe trips into the forest. This 
was in deference to Juney, although 
I said nothing about it. I found a 
small clearing near a fallen log. 
There was ample wood near by, 
dead spruce and several hardwoods. 
Spruce burns smokily and far too 
fast, but it can be cut with a hatchet 
more readily than the hardwoods. 

After helping. Juney unload her 
pack I took out the map and showed 
her where we had come in, marking 
the side road with an X. The main 
highway ran east to west, while the 
side road went north and south. If 
she should get lost, I told her to go 
south or west until she hit a road. I 
marked down “south or west’”’ on a 
scrap of paper and put it in her 
match safe. Then I asked for her 
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compass, showed her that the north 
end of the needle had a long streak 
of luminous paint, the south end a 
short streak. I scratched L = N 
(long equals north) in the case. 
Then I told her three essential 
things to do if she got lost: Sit down 
and relax, maybe smoke a cigarette. 
Tell herself she is all right. And 
most important, believe her com- 
pass. 

“Suppose I don’t have a com- 
pass?’”’ she asked. 

I warned her never to go into the 
woods without one and to keep it 
attached to her belt by a thong, 
along with her match safe and 
knife. 

We cleared snow from a fallen 
log, to provide a dry place for the 
packs. In winter camping it is im- 
perative to keep yourself and your 
equipment dry and free of snow. 
For that reason, I always carry a 
small brush where it can be reached 
easily. 

I took some soundings with a ski 
pole to make certain we were not 
too close to the lake. Then we began 
to pack down the snow with our 
skis. Juney seemed to find this 
amusing; she jumped so industri- 
ously that she finally fell;down and 
had to use the brush. 

We took off our skis when the 
snow was hard enough to support 
us without them, and began to dig a 
fire hole, using the snowshoes as 
shovels. I decided not to bother 
with a log fire reflector until later; 
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the back of the hole would throw 
enough heat toward the tent. While 
Juney finished excavating the fire 
hole, I went back into the woods to 
gather boughs for our bed. There’s 
a trick to gathering. evergreen 
boughs. You can drag twice as 
many as you can carry, so it’s a 
good idea to include some stout 
waxed cord in a winter-camping 
outfit. Juney helped me place the 
boughs with the thick ends to the 
outside and the needles slanting 
down. We filled in our floor with 
smaller branches until we had a re- 
silient nest seven feet long and five 
feet wide. The tent would go on top 
of this mattress. 

I had chosen the Army mountain 
tent for our trip, because I knew its 
faults as well as its advantages. In 
subzero weather it sweats frost 
during the night, and in the morn- 
ing showers one with a miniature 
snowstorm. It’s well constructed, 
however, with a floorcloth, two 
ventilators and an excellent wind- 
proof entrance. To reduce the car- 
rying weight, one can discard the 
poles and suspend it from trees or 
crossed skis. 

We put up the tent and I showed 
Juney how to adjust the ropes with 
a series of loose half hitches. After 
putting our rucksacks inside, we set 
off to gather firewood. Many of the 
dead spruce trees were rotten at 
the base and could be pushed down, 
but chopping them up was hard 
work ; once through the rotten outer 
husk I found a rocklike, seasoned 
core. 

While I started a small cooking 
fire, Juney dug into the rucksacks 
for frozen chops, dehydrated pota- 
toes, peas, tea, crackers and cheese. 
The trick in winter-camp cooking is 
to use a small, hot fire with plenty 
of ashes to keep quickly cooked 
foods warm while slow foods are 
cooking. Covers help to keep ashes 
out of the food, and are also useful 
as extra plates. Small pails with 
loop handles are best for heating 
liquids. 


Tent Housekeeping 


Our meal was good. We ate it in 
comfort, seated on bough seats 
placed near the fire, although the 
temperature had dropped to 24°. 

I played with the idea of locating 
a water hole, but decided it could 
wait until morning. It was dark, and 
I don’t enjoy fooling around on un- 
tested ice. We still had enough 
water for morning coffee. 

After washing the dishes with 
melted snow, we sat around the fire 
listening to the wind in the high 
branches of the evergreens, enjoying 
the pleasant loneliness of the spot, 
and talking about how its smoke 
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To prevent snow from being tracked needlessly into the mountain tent, 
one camper passes gear to companion. The mouth of tent may be closed. 


seemed to carry away the pressures 
of city life. 

Soon, however, the wind rose. 
There was a scud of snow in the 
air. I showed Juney how to brush 
the snow from her clothing while 
she wriggled into the tent. Then I 
passed in an armful of wood so it 
would be dry for the morning fire, 
crawled in and tied up the door. We 
lighted two candles and stuck them 
in our cooking pails so they could 
not fall and burn the tent. Then I 
rolled out the large sleeping bag 
and told Juney to undress. 

“What!” she cried. Then, realiz- 
ing I was serious, she sat at the 
upper end of the bag and undressed. 
She kept on her long underwear, 
and I gave her a dry pair of socks, 
explaining that, even if those she 
had been wearing seemed dry, 
moisture usually formed inside of 
heavy boots from condensation, 
and that socks, therefore, must be 
changed frequently. 

There’s an art to climbing into a 
sleeping bag. First, the felt insoles 
are removed from one’s boots. The 
boots go in the bottom of the sleep- 
ing bag. The insoles go beneath the 
camper’s back, along with his socks 
and mitten- inserts; trousers are 
spread over them for extra insula- 
tion. Parka, or jacket, becomes a 
pillow. In the morning, socks, mit- 
tens, insoles-and trousers are dry 
from the body’s warmth. 

I blew out the candles and we lis- 
tened to the soft patter of snow on 


the tent. Back in the woods a tree 
cracked sharply. The temperature 
was dropping. 

“Hey, this is all right,” said my 
wife. “But what do we do if it gets 
down to zero?” I said we would 
keep on sleeping. “How about 
thirty below?” We would put the 
parkas over us, .fill the canteens 
with hot water and put them in 
the bottom of the bag. “Fifty 
below?” We would start the stove, 
leaving the ventilator open, crawl 
into the sleeping bag and stay 
awake. She persisted. “Seventy 
below?” In that case, I said, we'd 
run for town and phone the New 
York papers an eyewitness ac 
count. Juney was silent for a few 
moments. ‘Do you suppose,” she 
said at last, ‘‘we could go hunting 
next fall?” 

In the morning we wakened to 
find the tent sagging under the 
weight of a six-inch snowfall. It 
was too cold to dress comfortably, 
so I started the stove and dug the 
canteens out of the foot of the sleep- 
ing bag. We would have hot coffee 
in bed —a luxury, incidentally, which 
our life in New York City also does 
not offer. 

The temperature in the tent rose 
rapidly. I drank my coffee, dressed 
and crawled out to start the fire. 
The thermometer at the forepeak of 
the tent registered 18° above. While 
Juney dressed, I went to the brook 
at the end of the lake and filled our 
water bags. I disinfected the water 
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with halazone tablets, a precaution 
again: | pollution which is advisable 
eyen i remote places because of the 
tragic tendency of game to die of 
thirst near frozen water holes. 

We breakfasted on dehydrated 
grange juice, milk, eggs and coffee, 
with “natural” bacon and toast. 
After airing the sleeping bag, I 
shaved with snow—a process only 
slightly removed from being flayed 
alive. The question of whether or 
not to shave in winter depends on 
the individual; to me the discom- 
fort of a frost-covered beard is 
greater than the annoyance of shav- 
ing. 

I wanted to meet Maurice Den- 
nis, so we skied down our back trail 
to the road and drove into town. 
Joe Grady told us we’d probably 
find him at the ski tow which he 
helps to operate during the winter. 
We found he was a short, power- 
fully built man in his early thirties, 
with the strongly defined features 
of the Indian aristocrat. The towns- 
people call him ‘Young Chief,” a 
mark of distinction, as his father, 
“Old Chief,” is one of the com- 
munity’s highly respected citizens. 
Dennis and his father carve Indian 
souvenirs during the winter to help 
keep alive part of the culture of the 
Abenaki tribe to which they belong. 
We invited Dennis to visit us at the 
camp, and he agreed to come out 
the next day. 

After lunch, before Juney and I 
went skiing, I checked Juney’s 
equipment to make sure she was 
carrying her compass, match safe, 
knife, camphor ice, chocolate and 
sun goggles. Although the day may 


Inside the brush hut, the camper makes ready for bed. Necessary part 


be dark, it’s always advisable to 
carry tinted goggles. Few agonies 
match the pain of snow blindness. If 
goggles are lost, a partial protection 
may be achieved by darkening the 
area around the eyes with charcoal. 
I filled one of the canteens, for it is 
as important to have water avail- 
able in winter as it is in summer. We 
headed due north, following a series 
of glades which rose to a low saddle. 
The forest appeared well populated; 
anabundanceof deer, rabbit and por- 
cupine tracks was sketched on the 
drifts. Because of a heavy crust 
under the powder snow, the deer had 
been able to travel and feed well. 

My wife, I discovered, was en- 
joying herself. She exclaimed over 
every new track and became so in- 
terested in the forest that she forgot 
she was on skis. 

I tried to teach her how to ob- 
serve terrain. The trick, according 
to an old woodsman, is to glance 
back from time to time to see how 
the trail will look on the return trip; 
to look for unusual terrain fea- 
tures—a tree blasted by lightning, 
an odd rock formation, the contour 
of a hill—but not for distant ob- 
jects, for a storm would wipe them 
out. 

Wood skiing is an art in itself. 
The person who breaks trail must 
set a pace which doesn’t overtax 
the strength or skill of the weakest 
member of the party. When every- 
one possesses equal strength, it’s ad- 
visable to alternate trail breakers. 

We returned to camp after five 
hours’ skiing, changed to dry cloth- 
ing, prepared supper and went to 
sleep, and wakened in the morning 


of process is removing all’ snow from. clothes that will serve as pillow. 


to a temperature of five below zero. 
As I had expected, the tent was 
lined with frost; a careless move- 
ment brought a shower down on us. 

Juney sniffed the air and returned 
to the sleeping bag. The water bags 
were frozen solid and I had for- 
gotten to fill the canteens, so I had 
to melt ice for the coffee water. We 
ate in the tent. 

We had just finished our coffee 
when I heard a shout from the 
woods. It was Maurice Dennis, 
with snowshoes, a light pack and a 
coil of rope. I noticed he was wear- 
ing a German ski-trooper’s parka. 

“Good day to climb Bald Moun- 
tain,” he said. “I don’t think we’ll 
get overheated.” 

I asked why he had a rope.” 

“The wind has blown the#snow 
off the crust up the mountain. I 
thought Mrs. Hartley might feel 
safer with a rope.” 

Juney came gloomily from the 
tent, looking as if she’d feel safer in 
a tornado cellar. 


Three Against a Mountain 


We decided to go up on snow- 
shoes, carrying our skis for a fast 
return trip. I packed the light 
Norwegian rucksack with the port- 
able stove, soup, tea and the mess 
kits. We would have lunch on top of 
the mountain and return to camp 
by a back trail. 

The ascent was easy, but it be- 
came increasingly apparent, as we 
neared the top, that it was a bitterly 
cold day. I was glad I had equipped 
us with heavy mountain boots 
rather than the light boots com- 
monly used by week-end skiers. 
Now Juney was learning the merits 
of wool underclothing, boots large 
enough for two pairs of heavy socks, 
and windproof ski pants. These, a 
hooded jacket and wool-mitten in- 
serts kept her reasonably warm. 

As Maurice had said, the wind 
had blown the snow down to icy 
crust. along the hogback leading to 
the top. We roped Juney between 
us and crawled to a small lean-to 
which had apparently been erected 
for summer sight-seers. I suspect 
Maurice and I had more fun with 
the rope than my wife had, for nei- 
ther of us had attempted rope 
work since Army days. 

Maurice and I coaxed the stove 
into spluttering operation while my 
wife stared at the view. It was 
worth a long look. The forest rolled 
into the distant north, a magnifi- 
cently remote green-and-white 
patchwork of solid ponds and rolling 
hills. To the south lay a chain of 
frozen lakes which terminated in a 
range of snow-covered mountains. 
The horizon smoked with frost fog. 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Bienvenue 


Yes indeed! warm hospitality and an old 
fashion welcome await you in the com- 
fortable modern inns and hotels of 
Québec. Brilliant mountain sunshine, dry 
invigorating cold, ideal snow conditions 
assure a perfect: winter vacation. Writs 
Provincial Tourist Bureau, Parliament 
Bidgs., Québec City, Canada. 
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PREPAID OR COD 
PLUS POSTAGE 
Heavy, rubber-coated duck sheet- 
ing in BROWN & N. Blue. 


Other models and fabrics 
AT BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


*TRADE MARK — PATENT APPLIED FOR 
if your dealer cannot supply order by mail: 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


MINER CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 2744 Denver |, Colorado 
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For eighty years only two crosses stood by this Mexican roadside. Now, to satisfy Hollywood’s artistic taste in filming, there are three. 


Stars Kell on Michoaedn 


Hollywood has learned that Mexico can match, 


scenically, almost any spot in the world 


by GORDON KAHN 


| geet has been a long time 
learning that the sun glows in 
Mexico with as much candle power 
as it does in Arizona, that Mexico’s 
mountains are as tall and quite as 
photogenic as Arizona’s and that.its 
cactus stands a statelier vigil for 
the camera. Having learned at last, 
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Hollywood is now furiously staking 
out the country as a limitless pre- 
serve of motion-picture locations. 
The hum of Hollywood’s cameras is 
beginning to rival the coo of the 


mourning dove as the national noise — 


of Mexico. 

Ten flying hours south of Holly- 
wood’s well-regulated pandemonium 
there is Mexican land and water 


~ 


simulating almost every meridian of 
the globe. All within a day’s motor 
haul of the Paseo de la Reforma in 
Mexico City there are snowy ram- 
parts that can double for the Swiss 
Alps, or crescent beaches like any 
of the Céte d’Azur. There are can- 
yons and pine forests as yet untrod- 
den by an actor’s foot. Islands on 
which to film South Seas epics 
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are strung along the fringe of the 
State of Guerrero, one hour and ten 
minutes by aircraft from the Avenida 
de Francisco I. Madero. 

A hundred kilometers: from the 
edifice of the Loteria Nacional there 
is a desert, complete with oasis, 
where the brave lads of the Foreign 
Legion will die to the last man un- 
der the knives of the Mad Mullah’s 
hordes. And quite convincingly, 
since two hundred Mexican extras, 
dressed in burnooses and shouting, 
“Tequila!”’ cannot be distinguished 
on the screen from a like number 
of Riffs yelling, ‘Ya’ Allah!” 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE (neighborhood) 


When a new Dodge comes to its permanent 
home the whole neighborhood is often its recep- 
tion committee. People troop out from doors, 
peer out from windows, pop up from nowhere— 


full of excited admiration and noisy congratu- 
lations. Each new Dodge delivery becomes a 
little local triumph shared and enjoyed by all. 


It goes on everywhere as Dodge breaks down 
barriers to all the different automobile markets 
and delivers a quality of style and performance 
not known before. 


SMOOTHEST CAR “AFLOAT” 
Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive 
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Old convent near Cuernavaca, built by Spaniards in 1529, is used as 
background by, director John Ford for his recent picture, The Fugitive, 


(Continued from Page 70) 

There are parts of the State of 
Michoacan that look like any jungle 
on any continent. Its Tarascan 
people can pass before the shrewd- 
est lens as savage Jivaros of the Peru- 
ian hinterland, or, with fuzzy wigs, 
as head-hunting Dyaks of Borneo. 
And at ten pesos a day (about $2.00) 
they’re learning fast. 


Colossal at Less Cost 


Moreover, Mexico offers a co- 
hesive organization of 10,000 film 
workers of all ranks, including ex- 
perienced technicians and camera 
staffs. Six American companies 
have been exposing film in Mexico 
since early in 1947. Others are 
preparing to come here despite the 
growls of protest from Hollywood’s 
craftspeople who are paid from $15 
to $45 per diem against the 10 to 50 
pesos earned by Mexicans for cor- 
responding duties. But there is re- 
joicing in the directors’ rooms of 
the banks which advance the funds 
for most film productions. For bet- 
ter or worse, they know that the 
negative made in Mexico will cost 
20 to 30 per cent less than if it had 
been shot entirely in Hollywood or 
near-by Arizona. As for being better 
or worse, this will be determined as 
soon as the first six made-in-Mexico 
features appear in the theaters 
of the United States and Latin 
America. 

Two of the current series were 
shot entirely in Mexico. They are 
The Fugitive and Adventures of Casa- 
nova. A third, Cagliostro, begun here, 
was to have been completed in Italy. 
These pictures, say their producers— 
Argosy, Eagle-Lion and Edward 
Small, respectively — will be on view 
at the usual tariff early this year. 
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Of those only partly shot in Mex. 
ico, the most expertly done was 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre, in 
which the talented John Huston 
directs Walter, his father, and a 
squad of assorted harlequins. 

The Fugitive has the most distin- 
guished antecedents of all. The 
Oscar-winning battery of John Ford, 
director, and Dudley Nichols, screen 
writer, devised a screenplay from 
The Labyrinthine Ways, a novel by 
Graham Greene. Merian C. Cooper, 
following his Army discharge, was 
signed to produce the picture. 

Adventures of Casanova and Ca- 
gliostro are adapted from scattered 
source material and are _ period 
pieces. Yet in at least the excellent 
art direction, they will be superior 
to the usual Hollywood production. 

The Fugitive and Treasure, as the 
two most impressive operations 
away from Hollywood this year, 
set the extremes of total and frac- 
tional production in Mexico. They 
are also interesting examples of 
location shooting by two different 
classes of motion-picture makers, 
the “independents,” and the “ma- 
jors.”” The term “major,” in this 
case, does not imply superior qual- 
ity. A “major” is an organization 
which has vast studio space, labora- 
tories, actors under contract, and 
expects a 40 per cent overhead 
charge before the first frame runs 
past the shutter. “Independents” 
possess chiefly talent, the experi- 
encé of their organizers, and a 
“preperty,” usually in the form of 
the literary work which they pro- 
pose to film. They have no studios 
and no overhead except that which 
is chargeable following the comple- 
tion of the picture. That, in essence, 
is what makes them independent. 
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Shooting action scene from The Fugitive, director Ford sits in chair, 
center. Camera is carefully shielded from the sun by a beach umbrella. 


They can shoot their picture where 
they find it most practical. 

The making of John Huston’s 
Treasure was an operation typical 
of a “major” producer. The master 
strategists, the Warner brothers, 
sat in chromium splendor in Bur- 
bank, decided to film the story and 
handed it down to a producer who, 
in turn, assigned a director the task 
of getting him the finished produc- 
tion. Charts were elaborately 
drawn and the time of each opera- 
tion was carefully set at precise in- 
tervals. When the time came to deal 
with the Mexican government, the 
negotiations were conducted on the 
highest levels. The studio charmed 
Sr. Ernesto A. Romero, Mexican 
Vice-Consul in Los Angeles, into 
taking a leave of absence so that he 
could act as liaison officer between 
the company and official Mexico, 
first in the United States, later in 
his own country. 


Needles and Red Tape 


Weeks before the Warner “ aero- 
cade” took off, a building at the 
studio was set aside as a combina- 
tion press office, canteen and in- 
firmary. Physicians were kept busy 
inoculating members of the com- 
pany against. many known maladies 
and some, it was suspected, that 
hadn’t been heard of since the Mid- 
dle Ages. The necessary documents 
were signed and countersigned, 
sealed, annotated and certified. 
Lectures were read on the virtues of 
drinking only triple-distilled water 
and against eating anything in 
Mexico which had not been boiled 
in a pressure vat until it tasted like 
a Turkish towel. Plane reserva- 
tions were. made, canceled and re- 
stored. There was, at last, a small 


and not too formal review by the 
management as the actors em- 
barked at the airport. 

Ten hours later, in the Roman 
baths of a very fine hotel in México 
City, a force of Lithuanian masseurs 
stood ready to help the weary troup- 
ers get defrosted. They were bedded 
to the strains of a mariachi orches- 
tra playing La Golondrina. For to- 
morrow was to be a big day—the 
trip overland to the actual location. 

The Ford-Cooper outfit, an “in- 
dependent,” proceeded less elab- 
orately in making The Fugitive. 
Those who wanted inoculations 
went down the street to a dispen- 
sary, or to their own doctors. The 
staff members were given travel 
permits, the fare to Mexico City, 
and told to check in at a certain 
moderately priced hotel if they 
didn’t find a place they liked better. 

They left a polite boy in their 
Culver City office with instructions 
to tell callers where they could be 
reached in Mexico. When officials, 
either of the government or the 
Mexican syndicate of film workers, 
had business with the company, 
they could reach the boss-men 
without detouring to California in 
triplicate. Ford had a_ personal 
staff of three men in addition to 
Cooper. His camera crew and as- 
sistant director were all Mexicans. 
His cast were four Americans and 
the balance Mexicans. 

Operating independently of any 
remote desks in California gave the 
makers of The Fugitive a distinct 
advantage: they processed their 
negative every day in the labora- 
tories of the Churubusco Studios on 
the Calzada Tlalpam, and in a few 
hours were able to see the results of 

(Continued on Page 106) 


You'll really feel good . . . in 
a handsome Ta-pat-co os 
shirt. All wool, styled for bot 
looks and comfort. Pleated 
back, interlined collar and 
cuffs, many other extras. Real 
Navy blue or other colors. 
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OLLYWOOD is, in some ways, a community 
H caught up by a belief in its own myths. 
There were always glamour and interest here, 
but expansive use of adjectives in stories m4 
about the movie colony and up-traded details 
supplied by press agents and studio publicity 
departments surpassed pale truth early in the 
history of movie making. And, as often hap- 
pens, Mellyw86@ soon began living up to, or 
trying to keep within a star-sapphire’s throw 
of, the fables that appeared about it. 

This copying of art, ising the word in its 
loosest meaning, by Nature flowers most richly 
and obviously in two sections of Hollywood: 
the smart,jexpensive shopping and night- 
clubbing districts which cluster, on the one 
hand, around Rodeo Drive and, on the other, ) 
around Sunset Strip. 

Rodeo. Drive, which is properly in Beverly * 
Hills, was originally a section where movie 
stars’ servants lived; their asteroid masters o 
and mistresses had more expensive homes 
north of Wilshire and Sunset boulevards, In < 
1914, when Beverly Hills was incorporated as a 
city, fifty-foot lots of Rodeo Drive sold for 
$500. Shrewd real-estate dealing and pro- 
motion—the establishment of important restau- 
rants:and shops—have driven prices on the 
three-block-long business section of the drive 
to $125,000 for the same sized lot. 

Sunset Strip is a section of Sunset Boule- 
vard extending some two miles between 
Beverly Hills and Hollywood. The first shops 
were built in 1925, the lure of exclusive 
smartness caught on, and the strip has boomed 
ever since. Architecture varies from classic 
to almost pure modern, but always seems to 
aim at the impressive. ’ ‘ 
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Photographs by Sch uyler Crail 
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Mike Romanoff, a uniquely royal per- 
sonali.y, operates an-eatery of distinction 
and éclat on exclusive Rodeo Drive. He 
poses before his photo-portrait by Hesse. 
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Picture making seems to breed picture taking. Jimmy Cagney stops his car 
in front of Romanoff’s and submits to candid coverage by some amateurs. 


The same thing happens to actor Allyn Joslyn. What looks like a green- 
house behind him is the modernistic facade which covers front of Romanoff’s. 


Inside Romanoff’s, in the front patio, radio comedian Jack Benny, right, 
lunches with radiomen Bill Spear and Douglas Whitney, comic Phil Silvers. 
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Models pose on the “right” side of Mocambo. 


MOCAMBO TODAY, as illustrated above 
in the posed picture to the left, is the haunt of 
name stars like those shown in galaxy at the 
right. It is@ close runner-up in columnar men- 
tion to such Eastern glamour dens as the Stork 
Club, El Morocco and 21, and, as such, is 


Wil Wright’s ice-cream parlor is tucked into a corner of Sunset 
Strip. Like ice-cream parlors anywhere, it has a thriving teen-age trade. 
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usually filled to capacity with celebrities hop- 
ing to be seen and visitors hoping to see them. 

Mocambo was established in 1941 by 
Charlie Morrison, an actors’ agent from New 
York. He catered primarily to the social set, 
who were followed by movie folk anxious to 
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improve their blue-book ratings. In 1947, 
Morrison added the Champagne Room for vis- 
itors who simply want to dine without dancing. 
Care is taken in the arrangement of tables, 
so ‘that movie stars, who get the best ones, 
will be on view to fellow diners. 


As might be expected of Hollywood, trimmings and prices of Wil Wright's 
are more lavish and sophisticated than usual. Cone costs thirty cents. 
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Designer Don Loper’s dress salon is one of the Sunset Strip spots where 


dinner gown which offers the customers an original design in 38 yards of 
stars shop for new fashions. Loper here looks over a simple marquisette 


silk for $495. The beaded purse to go with it will sell for just under $100. 


Another fashion arbiter, Howard Greer, has his shop on Rodeo Drive. Greer is planning a new creation, trying different swatches of fab- 
ric on a model. The antique sewing machine in foreground is one of his trademarks and changes its color with each new collection he displays. 
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The Enchanted Cottage specializes in children’s clothes. It is an old Proprietress of the Enchanted Cottage is screen actress Gail Patrick. She 
Rodeo Drive house, remodeled and with a wading pool for young customers. _runs it as a profitable side line and keeps toys on hand to amuse the children, 
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Anticipation Shop on Rodeo Drive specializes in clothes for expectant Right next door, and also run by Julian Young, is a toy shop for customers 
mothers. Owner Julian Young ships goods to customers far and near. whose children have already arrived. It has toys for up-to-teen-age children. 


The London Shop, Rodeo Drive men’s shop, where clerks behave the way | Gershgorn, Inc., a Rodeo Drive jewelry shop, casually displays jewelry 
they think London clerks behave. Merchandise is specialized, prices high. | worth $75,000. Restrained, gray interior provides contrast for flashing gems. 
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There is only one drive-in on Sunset Strip, and that is Dolores’. The chain was started in Oklahoma, but it has achiewed 
elegance in Hollywood. The car-hops who serve customers are all male, an unusual contrast with most other Western drive-ins. 





Dolores’ is almost always crowded with everything from jalopies to for- Over all the tinsel and frivolity of Hollywood’s swank sections, the grim, 
eign, custom-built cars. Food is good, prices high as in most restaurants. relentless pendulum of Utter-McKinley’s on Sunset keeps unceasing vigil. 
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So it’s to be a winter vacation! Here’s a helpful 
tip on packing many more sun-filled hours be- 
tween its start and finish. Step aboard a United 
Mainliner anywhere in the East or Midwest—New 
York, Boston, Hartford, Philadelphia, Washington 

. or Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago—the very first 
minute you can get away. In just a few enjoyable 
hours, you'll be starting on that welcome health- 
ful tan. On United’s new Douglas DC-6 Mainliner 


(VIA UNITED’S NEW ROUTES DIRECT TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA) 





M Short cut to Summertime _ 









300 it’s only g¥2 hours coast to coast. You'll spend 
your time there, not getting there and back. Yet 
it costs no more than first-class surface transporta- 
tion. Ask, too, about United’s “go-one-way-return- 
another” feature. Visit both Los Angeles and San 
Francisco at no extra cost. Make your reservations 
early on United—the year-round vacation route of 
the nation. Call your United ticket office or see 
your travel agent. 





















































“4 outhern California 
P AC - Land of flowers, palm trees, orange groves and Al 


famous winter-warm centers such as Los Angeles, NS 


7 \ \ \ 
Palm Springs, Santa Barbara, San Diego. 


accommodations. 








iP a = “Heart of the desert country” — the “old West” 
\ \ \ frontier town with luxurious year-round vacation 
Side trips to Hoover Dam, 
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Nejma caught up the franc piece and ran up the road, the fat merchant waddled screaming after. 
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Excitement lay hidden beneath the somnolent 


daily life of the Algerian desert village of Bou Saada 


by BEN LUCIEN BURMAN 


EYOND the oasis, the barren peaks 
B of Khardada and Sidi-Asa-Din 
towered into the hot African sky. 
Between them a caravan of cam- 
els, in the distance seeming like 
great red ants, wound slowly into 
the yellow wastes of the Sahara. 

The tourist stood at the bar of 
the luxurious desert hotel—a tall, 
carefully tailored American on ob- 
vious vacation from his office in Wall 
Street. He sipped his Scotch and 
soda in boredom. “Terribly dull 
here,” he said. 

I did not answer. 

“Must be frightfully dull living 
here,” he repeated. ‘‘ Nothing like 


Algiers or Casablanca. No night. 


clubs. No excitement. Nothing 






ever happens. A day, two days, 
perhaps. But six months, the way 
you're doing. I’d go crazy. Bar- 
tender, I need another Scotch.” 

I walked out of the hotel into the 
palm-fringed street, and returned to 
our house at the edge of the village 
where we had come so that my wife 
could paint the Arabs of the desert 
and I could start work on a novel. 
I spoke to Nejma, the cook, and sat 
down in my study to write. Be- 
yond the window I could see the 
Oued, the curious stream that 
spouts so mysteriously out of the 
desert, flows for a few hundred 
yards to water the gardens of the 
oasis, then disappears suddenly in 
the hot Sahara sand. 

I heard a knock on the iron- 
bound door that led to the street. 


A moment later Nejma was stand- 
ing before me. 

“Tt is the Marabout, master,” she 
said quietly. ‘““The holy man. I 
have told the holy man that you 
do not sleep. He has come to make 
you well.” 

I was startled. But I made no 
comment. In this Algerian village 
of Bou Safada, where the great 
Sahara starts on its mighty sweep 
southward across Africa, I was ac- 
customed to surprises. 

I went to the door to greet the 
visitor. He advanced with grave 
dignity across the courtyard. 

In his flaming scarlet robes, 
against the background of the high 
golden cushions piled on the gleam- 
ing tiles, he seemed like the sun 
rising over the dunes of the desert. 
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In a moment the market was bedlam. 


Oasis Village 


~~ 


“[ have prepared two charms for 
you,” he declared solemnly, when 
we had exchanged the usual for- 
malities. ‘ The first is this amulet.” 
He held out a small square of black 
silk. ‘Put this inside your helmet. 
Wear it all day and at night put it 
under your pillow.” 

I took the bit of cloth. 

He offered me a piece of paper, 
covered with black, cabalistic char- 
acters. “This is the second charm. 
On it are written some magic words 
whose power is limitless. Tonight as 
you retire, remove all your clothing, 
and stand over a brazier filled with 
glowing charcoal. Drop this magic 
paper into the coals, and let the 
smoke penetrate your body. You 
will sleep like a newborn child:”’ 

I paid his fee, and he departed. 

“Of all the holy men, he is the 
most holy,” said Nejma. ‘The 
great Sheiks, when they come to the 
oasis, bow low as he passes. I have 
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No wonder you 
feel like a million! 
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in St. Moritz 
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every winter throughout 
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of snow time sports and fun. 





In Europe, your holiday headquarters ! 


More than ever, Switzerland is the high point of any holiday 

in Europe. Ask anyone who has been there about Switzerland’s matchless 
scenic splendor; the chalet embroidered mountain and 

lakeside resorts; the neat modern cities that are centers of 

Continental culture and social life. Fast, clean electric trains 

run with Swiss-watch precision. Hotel accommodations 


are excellent, prices moderate. Plan now—come to Switzerland in °48. 
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seen how you toss all the night with 
sleeplessness. He will make you 
sleep, master.” 

I was suffering desperately with 
insomnia. I was ready to try any- 
thing. All day I wore the amulet in 
my helmet; when darkness came I 
stood over the brazier and dropped 
the magic paper in the glowing 
coals. I went to bed full of hope. 

My wife slept superbly. I slept 
not a wink. I lay awake all night 
trying to imagine what was written 
on that piece of paper. 


The Unchanging Desert 


I arose long after daylight. 
Before our house, camels were 
treading, laden with boughs of 
fragrant mountain cedar for the 
sweet-smelling fires of the villagers. 
Shepherds, clad as in the days of 
the Bible, trudged toward a scanty 
patch of green in the desert to graze 
their flocks of sheep and goats. 

In the minaret of a distant 
mosque, the muezzin called the 
faithful to prayer. 

I walked to the edge of the palms 
and gazed out into the desert. The 
sun was high now. In the yellow 
distance I saw a score of lakes of 
various shapes and sizes, some with 
turreted red castles reflected mag- 
nificently in the blue water, some 
with gay canoes and red-sailed ships 
moored along the sandy shores. 

I had been here often and knew 
these lakes and ships in their true 
nature; they were all mirages. 

I made my way back to the center 
of the village, halting to give a few 
coins to my friend the snake 
charmer, who sat piping on a flute 
to a frightful hooded cobra. 

In the market I saw my wife with 
the faithful Nejma, making the 
day’s purchases for the household. 
I joined them, watching Nejma bar- 
gain shrilly to save us a sou. While 
she argued fiercely over some vege- 
tables, I saw a few nut-covered 
honeycakes resting on a tray be- 
fore a fat sweetmeat seller. I 
bought two, and my wife and I be- 
gan to eat. Nejma, finished with 
her dispute over the vegetables, saw 
us devouring our honeyed purchases. 

“How much did you pay?” she 
demanded sternly. 

“A franc for the two,” I an- 
swered with apprehension. 

She turned, a raging lioness, on 
the great-paunched merchant be- 
hind the wicker tray. ““Thief!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Son of a camel! And son of 


_ adog! I will teach you to rob my 


master!” 

She snatched the half-eaten cakes 
from our mouths. Flinging them to 
the merchant’s tray, she slapped 
the plump face showing above it, 
caught up the franc piece still lying 
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at the side, and ran like a dee up 
the road. The fat merchant sho ited 
for the police, and waddled scr.am. 
ing after. 

Through the crowded stalls ‘hey 
raced, while bystanders forgot - heir 
affairs and hastened to join the 
riotous chase. In a moment the 
market was bedlam. Orange ell. 
ers shrieked maledictions as sme 
charging pursuer threatened to up- 
set a mountain of golden fruit; gam- 
ins and beggars swooped dow: on 
the deserted sweetmeat stand and 
gorged themselves on its honeyed 
treasures. Jackal dogs, aroused by 
the excitement, barked  shrilly, 
darting between the legs of the 
runners. 

An Arab policeman arrived at 
last. The commotion subsided. 
Nejma went quietly back to her 
kitchen. The sweetmeat seller 
turned to his stand, comforted with 
a few francs that I gave him to re- 
repair his physical and mental 
damage. The episode was ended. 

I stopped at the hotel. The tour- 
ist of the day before was again at 
the bar, drinking Scotch-and-soda. 
“Incredibly dull here,” he said. 
“Nothing ever happens. I’m sorry 
I left Casa.” 


The Guarded Bathroom 


I ate lunch at our house, a bowl 
of golden kouskous, minute pellets 
of dough boiled in water; we sat 
cross-legged on leather cushions. 
Because of insomnia, I was not 
working today; my wife and I de- 
cided to indulge in that rare luxury 
in the desert—a bath. Our house, 
though the residence of an Arab 
chief, had no proper bathroom. We 
went to the public hammam, a 
palatial structure resembling the 
baths of ancient Rome, intended to 
accommodate perhaps eighty per- 
sons. For fifty cents we rented the 
entire building for two hours; the 
price included a magnificent robed 
sentry stationed at the door so that 
no intruder might enter. 

Emerging refreshed, we looked 
at the sky. Clouds were gathering 
in the south, odd-shaped clouds like 
giant scythes. 

“We shall have wind tomorrow,” 
said Haroun, the cobbler, whose 
shop was near by. “It is the sign 
of the sandstorm.” 

We went to our favorite café, 
where our own cups waited, care- 
fully washed, on a shelf. Over a 
charcoal brazier, the Arab proprietor 
brewed our coffee. Straw mats were 
scattered on the floor. Here and 
there upon them was stretched a 
traveler, sleeping in exhaustion after 
a long desert journey. The Arab café 
was surely one of mankind’s first 
hotels. 
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He sipped his Scotch-and-soda in boredom. “Terribly dull here,” he announced. 


We sat down at a little table and 
sipped the sirupy liquid. The grave 
sheiks, the richly dressed merchants 
speaking in French or through an 
interpreter, began to tell me stories 
of the Sahara. In return, I told 
them stories of America. I chanced 
to talk of Mammoth Cave in my na- 
tive, far-off Kentucky. I told them 
of the hundreds of miles of under- 
ground passages, and the under- 
ground river with its blind fish. I 
told them of the famous Star Cham- 
ber, where the visitor suddenly sees 
a myriad stars shining brilliantly 
overhead, only to realize that he is 
still far beneath the surface of the 
earth, and that the stars are bits 
of mica in the ceiling, catching the 
light of the travelers’ torches. 


A Pilgrim’s Tale 


I noticed as I talked that one of 
the Arabs in the circle about me 
grew more and more interested. He 
was a man with a finely chiseled, 
thoughtful face, the face of a phi- 
losopher. His clothes were worn and 
travel-stained; it was apparent that 
he had journeyed a great distance. 
He began to question me. How 
many days’ camel marching were 
necessary before he could reach this 
great cavern? How many sheep 
would the journey cost? 

[ replied as best I could. Curious, 
[ asked the reason for his queries. 

His thoughtful face lighted. ‘I 
am a pilgrim,” he answered. “A 
seeker. Many years ago, there lived 
on earth a man who decided to imi- 
tate God. He would build, he said, a 
world beneath the world; he would 
give this underground world rivers 
and fish; he would fill its skies with 
the stars of heaven. Many years I 
have been searching for this mir- 
acle. Now I know it is this magic 
cave in your country of America. 


I shall start journeying there. To- 
morrow.” 

I tried to dissuade him, urging 
the expense, the difficulty. He 
would not listen. I have always 
wondered if he ever arrived: 

I left the café as the sun sank 
below the horizon. More scythelike 
clouds appeared, touched with bril- 
liant crimson, till they shone like 
the jeweled swords of some barbaric 
emperor. 

“A sandstorm. Before the next 
sunrise,”’ said Ben Tahib, the tailor, 
whom I passed on the road. “It will 
blow the foxes out of their holes.” 

The palms crackled ominously. 
The crimson scythes vanished in the 
sudden desert night. 

We ate our dinner and walked 
down the street of the Ouled Nails, 
crowded now with the dancing girls 
of this perfumed Garden of Allah. 
Everywhere they sat before their 
narrow doorways, their breasts cov- 
ered with gold and jewels, their deli- 
cate faces lighted by the charcoal 
fires glowing in the braziers at their 
sandaled feet. At times they put their 
slender hands to their mouths and 
uttered an eerie cry, a love call in- 
tended to attract the attention of 
some amorous passer-by. But they 
were more than women to be bought 
for a price, these Ouleds. Cast out 
from their tribe for some sin against 
its laws, they were persons of posi- 
tion in Bou Saada and the desert 
world of which it was the center. 
They could marry a Bedouin, or a 
merchant, or sometimes even a 
sheik; their houses were the clubs 
where the most respected citizenry 
gathered to drink tea and enjoy the 
gossip of the day. They were the 
desert’s formal entertainers; it‘ was 
an official of most inferior grade who 
on his arrival at the oasis was not 
greeted by a score of beautiful 
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Ouleds, swaying in their stately 
dances. 

We sauntered back toward our 
house. The palms of the oasis were 
crackling weirdly now, with a thou- 
sand voices. Here and there bits of 
palm dropped upon our heads. We 
went inside. We wakened in the 
morning with the howling of the 
wind in our faces and a sense of deep 
oppression, of evil. By the noises 
Nejma made in the kitchen as she 
prepared our breakfast we knew 
that the sun should have iong since 
risen. Instead, the world outside 
seemed blotted out by a murky gray 
curtain. The palms, the heavy- 
walled houses of our neighbors were 
invisible. No longer could we hear 
the melancholy baa-ing of the sheep, 
the doleful complaining of the 
camels. The village was as a village 
of the dead. There was only the 
whining of the wind, and the steady 
swish, swish of the sand beating 
against walls and windows. Little 
mounds of sand began to appear be- 
neath the doors and windows. We 
stopped the cracks with cloth and 
newspaper. The piles of sand grew 
higher and higher. 


The Whirling Enemy 


Nejma appeared like a robed 
ghost out of the courtyard, carrying 
our breakfast on a tray. Though the 
trip from the kitchen had taken 
only an instant, the dishes were al- 
ready covered with a layer of gritty 
yellow. We drank the steaming 
coffee. It was like drinking liquid 
sand. The day grew a little lighter. 
We could see the palms before our 
house now, bowing gravely, like 
giants of the desert praying to Allah. 
We swathed our faces with cloths 
and hurried into the village. A 
strange paralysis seemed to have 
descended on the settlement as 
though the sandy avalanche had 
coated and turned to stone every 
living creature in its path. Camels 
lay in the shelter of a wall, rising at 
intervals to shake the sand from 


I opened the door of a room where my wife was working. The policeman looked. 
His ruddy face glowed. “‘Ah, it is true . 





their hairy sides; sheep huddled 
near, as though the presence of these 
great beasts, wise in the ways of the 
desert, would give them protection 
from the whirling enemy. 

We went about our necessary 
rounds, drawing the cloths abouyt 
our faces ever tighter. We knew 
now where arose the tales of the 
fierce fighting tribes of the desert, 
who, said legend, veiled like women, 
Everyone, man and woman alike, 
veiled in a sandstorm. Only with g 
veil could the traveler ward off the 
stony blasts that stung the face 
and choked the lungs. 

Three days the wind blew and the 
sand swished against the houses, 
The voices of the natives grew 
hushed. They moved about numbly, 
like men risen from a grave. Sud- 
denly the wind shifted to the north, 
The flying sand changed to rain, a 
cold, dismal rain that beat down in 
shiny, solid sheets, as though end- 
less plate-glass windows were falling 
from the sky. Soon the roads were 
seas of scarlet mud. 

For hours the rain continued. We 
built a fire in our house and sat 
shivering before it. 

We had long since learned that 
he who sang “Till the sands of the 
desert grow cold”’ was a faithless 
lover. In winter, the desert sands 
can chill the soul. 


The Sunny Aftermath 


From a distant quarter of the vil- 
lage there came a dull roaring. 
We hurried to the scene. The tiny 
Oued, fed by its mysterious, sub- 
terranean sources in the distant 
mountains, was now a raging tor- 
rent. Two houses along its bank had 
crumbled, washed away to become 
once more part of the desert clay 
from which they had arisen. 

The storm ended. The sun emerged 
from the clouds in a triple rainbow. 
The earth steamed like a Christmas 
pudding. The world grew dry. 

Once more the camels shuffled 
groaning toward the dunes and the 
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fat-tailed sheep marched placidly 
to their patch of green in the desert. 
Once more the bearded scribes sat 
in the market, waiting to write a 
letter for some turbaned tribesman, 
and the silversmiths pounded mu- 
sically in their stalls. 

The days passed. It began to 
grow hot. My insomnia grew worse 
with each new sunrise. I decided 
that our house was largely at fault. 
All day the camel drivers marched 
past my window shouting “Ouss! 
Quss!” at their complaining charges. 
All day the Bedouins, on their way 
to the market, argued in voices that 
would have waked the dead. 

I rented another house, far from 
the highway. But I was compelled 
to keep the first house as well. Un- 
knowing, I had signed a lease. 
There are leases in an oasis just 
as in Omaha. The second house 
failed me, and I rented a third. 
I was now in possession of three 
large Arab houses. 

“Mad,” said the natives. “All 


Americans are mad. This one is 


the maddest.” 
Solving a Mystery 


The rent of the three houses was 
little short of a miracle; the totad 
for a month was twenty-six dollars. 

We had been in the third house a 
brief time when the chief of police, 
a jolly, mustached Frenchman, came 
to see me one day as I toiled over 
my writing. His cheery, rotund 
face was touched with embarrass- 
ment. 

“| hesitate to speak, my friend,” 
he said. He cleared his throat nerv- 
ously. “Here in Bou Safda we 
do not wish to interfere with the 
affairs of others. We do not wish to 
pry.” He halted in renewed embar- 
rassment. 

“What is it, monsieur?” I asked 
in wonder. 

He cleared his throat once more. 
“Tt is the three houses, my friend. 
And the Ouleds, the dancing girls.” 
He lit a cigarette and took a few 
worried puffs. “As you know, it is 
forbidden for the Ouleds to leave 
their quarter without special per- 
mission from the police. Each day, 
they have asked such permission: to 
visit one of your three houses. First 
it was Tomeia. Then it was Za- 
houra. Then it was Aziza. We 
have been very happy to give this 
permission, monsieur. Even though 
it was asked each day. Even though 
it was—unusual. But last week, 
monsiéur, it was no longer one 
Ouled. It was two. Tomorrow it 
may be three.” 

I nodded. ‘Come with me, mon 
commandant,” I suggested. I opened 
the door of a room where my wife 
was working before a half-finished 


canvas. A little distance away sat 
two of the Ouleds, holding in their 
slender hands an Arab lute and 
drum. 

The policeman looked. His ruddy 
face glowed. “Ah, it is true as the 
Ouleds have told the gendarme. 
They do not come to see you. 
Madame, your wife, really paints 
them. Art is greater than love, mon- 
sieur.”” He went on his way, a happy 
man. 

More days passed. The heat in- 
creased. Ramadan came, the Holy 
Month of the Mohammedans, when 
for thirty days from sunrise to sun- 
set they could touch no food or 
water. Each evening as the sun 
dropped behind the distant dunes, 
the cry of the muezzin floated from 
the minaret. The thirsty, famished 
villagers dashed off to the food wait- 
ing in their houses, like a herd of 
antelope stampeded by the shot of 
a hunter. 

The long fasting ended with a 
feast. The villagers, clad in robes 
of shiny newness, went from house 
to house, asking forgiveness of any 
they had offended. 

We were citizens of the oasis now, 
rather than queer hybrids from a 
foreign land. Everywhere the beg- 
gars, the camelmen gossiped with 
us of the matters of the day. We 
began to make discoveries hitherto 
denied us. We found we were living 
in a world full of magic and wonder. 
Each day, Abdullah, our stately 
houseman, talked with a butterfly- 
winged fairy, three inches high. 
Daintily she stood on the palm of 
his hand, advising him as to the 
course of his actions for the day or 
discussing with him some abstruse 
Arab philosophy. 

Each day, Nejma burned magic 
incense in a brazier to bring her 
a rich and handsome husband. 
When I gave her bicarbonate and 
cured a stomach-ache, my rep- 
utation as a witch doctor knew no 


bounds. 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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Abdutlah talked daily with a butterfly. 
winged fairy, just three inches tall. 
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Ancient minarets overlook 
a colorful market place in 
the picturesque Near East. 


Mediterranean 
Memo: 


~ a you will be able to keep your date for a 
Mediterranean trip. For American Export has 
planned to augment its modern cargo vessels with 
a fleet of new passenger liners, each styled to high 
American standards of comfort and pleasure .. . 
enabling you to enjoy, in the not too distant future, 


the romance and glamour of a Mediterranean cruise. 


Nowhere in the world are there so many fascinating 
countries within such leisurely distance of each other 
as the alluring lands bordering the Mediterranean ... 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Greece, eel, France, Spain 
. - . countries that will mean priceless memories, as 
you discover for yourself their splendor, color and 


charm on one of these matchless cruises. 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


MEDITERRANEAN BLACK SEA RED SEA 
INDIA CEYLON BURMA 
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(Continued from Page 85) 

This atmosphere of magic was 
contagious. With the snake charm- 
ers and the mirages, the ghostly 
desert calls at night and the mystic 
desert moonlight, we were almost 
ready ourselves to believe the un- 
believable, to see the unseeable. 

We were visiting a near-by vil- 
lage, when there came an Arab 
holiday. Through the streets the 
villagers roamed, dressed in their 
gayest-colored garments. We joined 
the celebrants. Before one of the 
mosques was a band of the Aissawa, 
the Arab Holy Rollers. In a long 
line they stood, thirty or forty of 
the simple dwellers in the settle- 
ment, the men who carried the 
water and tended the goats and did 
the common labor. Tensely they 
waited, holding hands like children, 
while the more cultured Moslems, 
considering their beliefs a profaning 
of the religion, looked on with con- 
tempt and laughter. 


Swaying and Roaring 


An orchestra of flutes and drums 
sat beneath the arch that formed 
the mosque entrance. At a sig- 
nal from a robed leader, the mu- 
sicians burst into a shrill sym- 
phony. The long line of the waiting 
worshipers began to sway. Back 
and forth they rocked, still holding 
hands, and roaring like lions. 

The tempo of the music increased. 
The swaying grew faster. For a 
quarter of an hour the devotees 
continued, their roars growing 
always louder and louder. They 
ceased. With a shock I saw their 
faces. Their eyes were glazed, their 
mouths were foaming. They were 
all hypnotized. 

The line broke suddenly. A dev- 
otee rushed past me. Frenziedly 
he began to tear down a tall hedge 
of prickly-pear cactus, and threw 
the fragments about till they cov- 
ered the ground like scraps of green 
carpet. The spines were like needles, 
two inches long. The merest touch 
had often brought a stream of blood 
spurting from my finger. 

The devotee pulled down more 
and more of the thorny hedge. 
Naked except for a breech clout, 
he danced crazily around the frag- 
ments, then flung himself upon 
them so that hundreds of the 
spines entered his body. The heads 
of the thorns could be plainly seen, 
projecting from his swarthy flesh. 
But not a single drop of blood ap- 
peared to mark a wound. 

he flutes piped shriller and the 
drums beat wilder. A new wor- 
shiper darted forward and swal- 
lowed some huge nails. Another de- 
voured scorpions and glass as though 
iuey were candy. A third thrust 


meat skewers, like ice picks, into 
the fleshy part of his abdomen 
and into his scalp. Again no blood 
came. 

The drums rose to a new frenzy. 
The star of the performance ap- 
peared, a bronzed giant, who on 
ordinary days carried the burdens of 
the village on his massive back. To- 
day he let the worshipers bind him 
with immense chains of the sort 
used to anchor ships. It was his 
custom in Allah’s service to break 
these chains with his body. The 
chains were fastened. His huge 
frame grew taut. His giant muscles 
strained till they seemed hard as 
the fetters that bound him. But the 
great steel links would not give 
way. 

He tried again, without success; 
tried a third time, with a new de- 
feat. He ceased his struggles and 
stared numbly before him. Sud- 
denly, perhaps because my wife was 
the only woman among the specta- 
tors, perhaps because she was wear- 
ing a bright-colored Paris hat, his 
dull gaze came to rest upon her. As 
though he had found the reason for 
his failure, he pushed aside the 
worshipers trying to restrain him, 
and came rushing madly toward 
her. Nearer and nearer he ap- 
proached, his lips white with foam. 


The Knotted Club 


I had no weapon. There was noth- 
ing to do but to push my wife down 
an alleyway, and await his attack. 
He had come within three feet, 
when a burly Arab, almost equal in 
size and strength, struck him over 
the head with a thick, knotted club. 
The mad giant fell like a stone. Two 
times he arose; two more times our 
protector struck heavily. With the 
third blow the giant lay motion- 
less. 

I saw him and the other devotees 
a few hours later, as they were re- 
turning quietly to their homes. 
They greeted me with the usual 
Arab courtesy. Their faces showed 
that they remembered nothing. 

The giant touched his turban in 
salute. ‘‘Salaam-aleikoum,”’ he 
called. ‘Peace be with you.” 

Soon after, I walked over to the 
hotel at the edge of the settlement, 
almost the twin of the ornate struc- 
ture in our oasis. 

Two plumpish American women 
just past middle age were near the 
bar trying hopefully to drink what 
passed for a Martini. ‘‘ Dreadfully 
boring here, isn’t it?” said the 
elder. ‘““ Nothing ever happens. We 
should have stayed in Casablanca. 
We had some wonderful bridge in 
Casablanca.” THE END 

See Facts for Holidays, page 137, for 
some factual material on Algeria. 





“We've been to Florida before—twice! 


too! 


“But last night when Helen and | were 
looking at the new Florida booklet, 
we realized we'd been missing 
something—and maybe you have, 
Before we had turned half of its 
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48 colorful pages, we discovered interesting 


places we'd never seen and exciting things we'd never done. 


“So this year, as part of our Florida vacation, we're going to take a 





Enjoy ALL of Florida this year! For 
a delightful adventure, plan a sight- 
seeing tour of the state. Visit historic 


landmarks, exotic gardens, 


unique attractions. Wherever you go 


in Florida, you'll have fun in the 
sun. You'll return home rested, 
like a 


refreshed, and feeling 


sun-tanned million dollars. 


LOOK TWICE AT FLORIDA! 
While you're traveling around 
the state, note Florida’s constantly 
increasing industrial and agricultural 
development. Check up on the 
many plus factors of a Florida 
location. There may be a sunnier 
future here for you—and your 
business. 


“plo 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 






famous 
springs and Florida’s many other 


leisurely trip around the state and see ALL of Florida.” 


Take your Florida 
vacation now! 


Imagine! In a 
matter of days you'll 
be soaking up healthful 
sunshine. Relaxing on 
the warm sands of 
beaches, swimming, 
fishing, playing golf. 
You'll crowd sunny days 
with outdoor sports and 
recreation, fill tropical 
nights with gay diversions. 
You'll be having worlds of 
summer fun right in the 


middle of winter! 



















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 273 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
"Florida, The Sunshine State.” 


Name. 





Street and No 





City. Zone. State. 


(Please print name and address clearly) 





















MEMORANDUM OF 


By Hal Borland 


Z. Belling, 





CALENDAR is a man-made memorandum of daylight and darkness 
Ama the precise succession of the seasons. But a year is a 
matter of wind and weather, of seedtime and growth and harvest, 
of new beginnings and eternal continuities. 

Stand on a New Hampshire hilltop on a day when the year is 
new and you.can see the horizon of Forever etched against the 
blue of the winter sky. It is a new world, pristine and waiting, and 
only your own footprints remind you of a past as recent as ten 
minutes ago. Yet there are the pines, ringed with the years, and 
there are the mountains, whose granite time is measured in mil- 
lennia and in aeons. And you know that time is as the snow, which 
melts unseen and flows beneath the ice down to the restless seas, 
there to rise and return to whiten these peaks again and again. 

Look south, and beyond that etched horizon you can see a year 
beginning with the slow wash of a warm surf in Florida. And you 
know that a year is wrapped in the sprouting seed that lies in the 
muck of centuries on the sands of an ancient yesterday. For time 
is a reaching root, and a blossom, and a seed pod come to ripeness. 

The Dakota wheat farmer, doing his morning and evening chores 
by lantern light, needs no calendar to tell him that February brings 
sunrise over his hills an hour earlier than January did. And March 
is that time when creeks become rivers in the Midlands, when the 
shy hepatica opens its petals on stony Connecticut hillsides, when 
grama grass turns green on an Arizona mesa. March marks the 
turn; daylight again surpasses darkness. 

April is so many apple blossoms in the Shenandoah Valley that 
you can smell them all the, way to Richmond. It is the glow of 
Orlando’s azaleas seen in the sunset over the Hudson. It is the 
hum of a bee’s wing in a sour-gum tree, the sap pulsing in a dog- 
wood bud, the smell of fresh loam. Spring and April are more than 
a page on a calendar or a right ascension of the sun; they are ‘an 
exaltation in the human heart. 

May is wild forget-me-nots beside the Brandywine, a robin 
strutting across Boston Common, a boy on a Kansas hilltop 
watching the Big Dipper almost overhead. And June is the rose of 
ancient Rome, blood-red against a wall of gray stones shaped by a 
glacier that vanished 20,000 years ago. June is the summer 
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solstice, when the sun stands still over the Northern Hemisphere 
and bids all leafy things lift their faces. 

July, and moss gentians spread their blue petals in the thin, 
chill upper air of Longs Peak, and two thousand miles away their 
cousins, the sea pinks, answer the same summons in the marsh 
grasses along the New Jersey coast. In August, the heavy pollen 
smell of corn scents the air from the Alleghenies all the way to the 
Rockies, the golden flow of wheat gleams from Texas to Saskatche- 
wan. August is a big-mouth bass in Moosehead Lake, a steelhead 
in the Gunnison; and it is the Perseids streaking across the night 
sky, flaming dust of such comets as coursed the heavens before 
there were either fish or fresh waters upon this earth. 

September: Ice on Mount Katahdin, the tang of wine grapes 
tingling the whole Sacramento Valley; chill morning mist on 
Reelfoot Lake, and the sweet smoke of cedar rising from a ’dobe 
hearth in Santa Fe. Another equinox, and the Great Bear of the 
skies walks the horizon at evening. 

Only a few notches remain on the time stick of the year when 
autumn and harvest bring corn in the shock, apples in the bin, hay 
in the mow, steers in the feed pen. Ducks are on the wing and in 
the bayous. Frost walks the valleys, and last summer’s shade be- 
comes a swirling shower of gold and crimson in the October wind. 
The haze of Indian summer smokes the sky line, and November 
rattles the door. 

The lantern lights the evening chores once more on the 
Dakota farm, and even the muskrat trapper in the Louisiana 
marshlands has only eleven hours of daylight. The year frays out. 
The hills again are stark against the sky, and the trees are bare 
limbs and rattling branches as December covers the land. 

There is the time of man, and there is the time of mountains, 
and there is the unalterable procession of the sun and moon and 
stars and the earth itself. But most of all, there is the pulse of the 
seasons, change and growth and life incessantly renewed. Number 
the succession, if you will, count the days and name the months; 
for it is in the nature of man to shape his life to names and num- 
bers. But no calendar ever shaped a day, or lifted the full moon 


over the horizon. THE END 







WALTER DYKE 

















Table Mountain, Northwestern Washington State. 
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ROBERT BAGBY (FPG) 


Vermont farm, near Poultney. 


FEBRUARY 1948 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Saturday 


2 3 2 5 7 


MARDI GRAS WEEK, 
NEW ORLEANS 


9 11 12 


CARNIVAL, ASH WEDNESDAY LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


16 18 19 21 


FIESTA DE LOS NATIONAL A. ° 
VAQUEROS, TUCSON TRACK MEET, N. Y. 


22 26 28 


WASHINGTON S FLAMINGO STAKES 
BIRTHDAY RACE, MIAMI 


29 
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INTERNATIONAL 


FLOWER SHOW, 


15 


28 


EASTER SUNDAY 


FIRST DAY OF SPRING 


Water Hole in Monument Valley, Arizona. 


MARCH 1948 


Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 


2 3 4 


DESERT CAVALCADE, 
CALEXICO, CALIF. 


17 18 


ST. PATRICK'S DAY 


23 24 25 


GREECE 


30 31 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY, 


26 


GOOD FRIDAY 


Saturday 
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JACK BREED (FPG) 
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Azaleas, Middleton Gardens, Charleston, S. C. 


APRIL 1948 


Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 


Saturday 


ALL FOOLS DAY 


6 


ARMY DAY 


10 


SWISS INDUSTRIES 
FAIR, BASEL 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


SHAKESPEARE 
MEMORIAL FESTIVAL 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


20 21 


OPENING MAJOR- 
LEAGUE BASEBALL 


22 23 


PENN RELAYS 
DRAKE RELAYS 


26 


GIANT SLALOM, 
MT. HOOD, OREGON 


27 28 29 30 


SPRING MUSIC 
FESTIVAL, ANN ARBOR 
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HANS KNOPF (PIX) 











Farm near Ringtown, Pennsylvania. 


MAY 1948 


Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 


3 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
FAIR, LONDON 


10 


17 


23 24 
30 31 


MEMORIAL DAY AUTO RACES, 
INDIANAPOLIS 
SPEEDWAY 


26 


HOLIDAY 


Saturday 


KY. DERBY, LOUIS- 
VILLE; MAY DAY 


PREAKNESS, BALT.,MD 
ANNIVERSARY V-E DAY 


15 


BACH FESTIVAL, 
BETHLEHEM, PA 


22 


CURTIS CUP GOLF 
MATCHES, ENGL 


29 


ROBERT BAGBY (FPG) 
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ANNIVERSARY D-DAY 


13 


20 


REPUBLICAN NAT 
CONVENTION, PHILA 


27 


Gay Head, Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts. 


JUNE 1948 


Tuesday Wednesday 


2 


21 


SUMMER BEGINS 


28 30 


HOLIDAY 


Thursday 


3 


10 


U.S.G.A. OPEN, PACIFIC 
PALISADES, CALIF 


17 18 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRA- 


TION, BERNE, SWITZ 


25 


JOHN W. SNOWDEN (GLOBE) 


Saturday 


5 


CONSTITUTION DAY, 
DENMARK 


12 





JOSEF MUENCH 


Ranch house, Jackson Hole National Monument, Wyoming. 


4 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


11 12 


DEMOCRATIC NAT. 
CONVENTION, PHILA. 


19 


JULY 


1948 


Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 


DOMINION DAY, 
CANADA 


7 8 


50TH ANNIVERSARY 
ANNEXATION HAWAII 


14 


BASTILLE DAY, 
FRANCE 


21 


28 29 


OPENING XIV 
OLYMPIAD, LONDON 


HOLIDAY 


Saturday 


3 


9 


INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
ARGENTINA 


16 











INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
SWITZERLAND 


15 


FEAST OF THE 
ASSUMPTION, FRANCE 


22 


Laguna Beach, California. 


AUGUST 1948 


Tuesday Wednesday 


3 4 


10 


STAR BOAT CHAMPION- 
SHIPS, LONG ISLAND 


17 


24 


FAIR, 
LUXEMBOURG CITY 


31 


HOLIDAY 


Thursday 


5 


19 


INDIAN CEREMONIAL, 


Saturday 


7 


14 


ANNIVERSARY V-J DAY 


21 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, TORONTO 











MIKE ROBERTS 


Hood Canal, western arm of Puget Sound, Washington. 


SEPTEMBER 1948 


Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Saturday 


2 - 4 


NATIONAL AIR RACES, 
CLEVELAND 


6 11 


LABOR DAY 
MISS AMERICA PAG- 
EANT, ATLANTIC CITY 


13 16 


INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
MEXICO 


23 


FIRST DAY OF AUTUMN 


29 30 
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JOHN KABEL (FPG) 


Ohio cornfield, near Dayton. 


OCTOBER 1948 


Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 


5 


DUSEHRA FESTIVAL, 
INDIA 


12 


COLUMBUS DAY 


10 


INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
CHINA 


19 


27 28 


NAVY DAY INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HALLOWE'EN 
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The Common, Brimfield, Massachusetts. 


NOVEMBER 1948 


Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 


1 2 3 4 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY ELECTION DAY 


8 9 11 


ARMISTICE DAY 


25 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


HOLIDAY 


Ye 


5 


GUY FAWKES DAY, 
ENGLAND 


12 


Saturday 


6 


20 


CHILDREN'S PARADE, 
CHICAGO 


27 


FARM AND LIVESTOCK 
SHOW, CHICAGO 
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THOMAS PETERS LAKE 





ROBERT L. SHAEN 


Pennsylvania farm near Souderton, Montgomery County. 


DECEMBER 1948 


Tuesday Wednesday 


6 


SANTA CLAUS 
PROCESSIONS, ZURICH 


13 


ST. LUCIA’S DAY, 
SWEDEN 


20 22 


FIRST DAY OF WINTER 


26 29 


BOXING DAY, 
ENGLAND 
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Thursday 


2 


Saturday 


4 


25 


CHRISTMAS DAY 


31 


NEW YEAR'S EVE 





Going North...Going South...wherever you go, whenever you go, 


you'll go places in Season Skipper*...that perfect traveling companion for men and women. 


The patented, removable all-wool lining buttons in or out,-sleeves and all, to suit the season... 

packs neatly away in a corner of your bag ready to turn your smartly tailored top coat into a winter-warm 
coat at a moment’s notice. Beautifully tailored by master craftsmen, Season Skipper comes in 100% 
virgin wool Tweed, Gabardine, Venetian Covert, magnificent 100% Royal Alpaca, and fine Camel Hair, 
all in fashion right colors. Men’s Season Skipper, $65.00 and up. Women’s Season Skipper $60.00 and up. 
For fashion folder and name of your nearest dealer, write Dept. H-18, Season Skipper Corp., 


325 West Madison St., Chicago 6; 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10; or 608 South Hill St., Los Angeles 14. 


Stason Shipper Two complete coats in one 


#REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. ©)Season Skipper Corp. 1947 hat by Chanda 
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Barbara Ann Scott, women’s amateur figure-skating champion, twirls before Ottawa’s Parliament Tower in a warm, voluminous wool 
coat designed for Canada’s brisk winters as well as Switzerland’s January weather. The coat fits easily over suits, dresses, skating costumes. 
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For exhibition, Barbara Ann wears a beaded white satin skating 
ensemble. For daily practice, her costumes are of wool or crepe. 





A youthfully sophisticated evening dress, like this one of satin and 
net, is suitable for dances. Necklace emphasizes her pretty shoulders. 
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lee Queen Picks Olympics Wardrobe 


Barbara Ann Scott will cut a pretty figure 


on or off the ice with her Olympics wardrobe 


by EWELL SALE 


pee ANN scott has been skating for 
twelve of her nineteen years and, before 
competitions like the Winter Olympics at San 
Moritz in January, she practices eight hours a 
day for months. That doesn’t leave her much 
time for gadding and dating, dancing and 
partying, she admits; but she manages to 
Squeeze in some shopping hours for clothes 


that will see her through the season’s teas and 
receptions after the skating competitions. 

No one as pretty as blond, blue-eyed 
Ottawa deb Barbara Ann could be called 
dowdy —even if she appeared at a formal party 
in a gray housedress. But Barbara takes no 
chances: besides reserving one big suitcase for 
her skating equipment, she always packs two 


Photographs by Plucer 
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smaller ones with “other’’ clothes when she 
goes championship seeking. And somewhere in 
her luggage she carries her good-luck charms— 
a tiny carved elephant, and a koala bear. 
She’s not plain superstitious, she says—she’s 
just not missing any bets. 

As winner of the World’s, European and 
North American women’s figure-skating titles, 
she’s cut about as big a swath as any girl could 
hope to cut. She has been voted Canada’s out- 
standing athlete—the first time such an honor 
was conferred on a woman. 

Now, from the looks of her wardrobe fcr the 
first-since-the-war Olympics, Barbara Ann 
may be scheduled for another title: best-dressed 
figure skater of the world. —> 


103 








It requires a good deal of doing, but Barbara Ann limits herself to _ 
only three suitcases; in which she. packs her complete travel wardrobe ‘ 


of sweaters, skating equipment, dresses, suits and party clothes. 


; o 
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Young skaters, like college coeds, prefer informal daytime clothes. 


Barbara Ann, who wears a size nine, is partial to this wool plaid dress with 


long sleeves and blazer jacket embroidered with a Canadian emblem, , 


A girl doesn’t live by skating alone. Barbara Ann fills free time with 
sight-seeing in the cities she visits. During tours, she wears dark clothes 
like this black velveteen suit and topcoat lined with gay striped cotton. 


Eight o’clock curfews during competitions curtail Barbara Ann’s 
social life. For date times which follow, she loves to dress up in clothes 
like this off-the-shoulder black velveteen dress with a small, snug-fitting hat. 
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With her petitely perfect figure (she is five feet four and weighs 107), Barbara Ann is a natural young “sweater girl.” She especially 
likes hand-knit slipovers—with the inevitable string of pearls—for skating practice and for relaxing around a fireplace on chilly evenings. 
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Huston family conference. Director-son John and actor-father Walter 
discuss a scene from Treasure of the Sierra Madre on location in Mexico. 





STARS FELL ON MICHOACAN 


(Continued from Page 73) 


their efforts. If a scene wasn’t right, 
the locations were there, the cast 
and extras still within hail so that it 
could be reshot with a minimum 
of complication. The Treasure com- 
pany, on the other hand, was re- 
quired to box its film every day, 
seal it against light and send it by 
fast car to Mexico City in time to 
catch a plane to Burbank. Results 
would be reported by telephone 
from the States several days later. 
Despite this enforced “blind shoot- 
ing,” John Huston is said to have 
gotten results far beyond the ex- 
pectations of his employers. 


The Canned Background 


All the action of Treasure, accord- 
ing to the script, is laid in Mexico, 
yet only about a third of the total 
footage was shot there. This portion 
includes many hundred feet of 
background taken in Tampico for 
the purpose of “ process projection” 
at the home studio in Burbank. As 
these “process plates’’ flicker 
through a transparent screen, char- 
acters play in front of them. 
Audiences have been beguiled by 
this technique for twenty years. 


When location work in a foreign 
country is on the shooting schedule, 
some individual must decide what 
few acres of the camera’s range shall 
be selected. That person is not al- 
ways the director, except in the case 
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where the director is also the boss of 
the entire undertaking. Huston, 
for example, in conformance with 
the Treasure script, which required 
that the entire action take place in 
the State of Durango and that leg 
of the Sierra Madre which divides 
it, went there long before the shoot- 
ing date. He and a location expert 
crisscrossed Durango for 8000 miles 
and took 6000 separate photographs 
of likely villages, fens and foothills. 
He then crossed the borders of 
Zacatecas, Nayarit and Jalisco into 
Michoacan and there, after a short 
survey, decided that Michoacan 
looks more like Durango than Du- 
rango looks like itself. It is 400 
miles south and west from the place 
where the author contemplated 
that the businéss would happen. 

The studio officials approved of 
Michoacan but issued a_ general 
order insisting that the shooting be 
conducted within sound of a first- 
class hotel’s dinner gong. That nar- 
rowed the circle down to a spa called 
El Balneario de San José de Purua. It 
proved a happy choice, both photo- 
genically and from the standpoint 
of the studio’s policy that its 
location company live like toffs. 

The resort is 115 miles west of 
Mexico City, where the terrain drops 
sharply from the 10,400 elevation of 
Las Cruces to 4300 feet, at which 
level the Rio Tuxpan clatters be- 
tween the basalt cliffs to the sea. 
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The place is about as luxurious a re- 
grt as can be found south of 
French Lick. Waters of reputedly 
wondrous virtues—hot, cold and 
tepid— bubble up everywhere on the 
property into marble vats and sitz 
baths. A natural bubble bath which 
the Warner people have named the 
Champagne Bath cascades out of 
one stream. 

The establishment is built on the 
lip of a dead volcano, has 600 rooms 
with another eighty under construc- 
tion, and only well-to-do Mexicans 
can afford its prices. 

For the seven weeks of shooting 
around this snuggery the Huston 
company polished off a lumber- 
jack’s breakfast every morning and 
then drove to the location like 
swells. The weather was agreeable 
for all but two days of the shooting 
schedule. At the end of theday’s toil 
the troupe was conveyed back to the 
hotel. After their bubble baths and 
rubdowns they ate a modest seven- 
course dinner. For relaxation they 
played gin rummy, bowled in the 
large recreation hall or took a Bene- 
dictine in one of four cocktail 
lounges. 

Only once the Treasure company 
ran into a little trouble, not of its 
own making. During the 


America which is not to be identi- 
fied.” It had to be Mexico, yet not 
Mexico. This called for all the ap- 
titudes of Alfred C. Ybarra, art di- 
rector at Churubusco Studios, and 
those of architect, anthropologist 
and historian to be thrown into 
high gear at once. 

For the scene of major action he 
was required to find a hamlet which 
might be located anywhere from 
the Rio Grande southward to the 
limits of the Antarctic. The build- 
ings naturally had to be made of 
adobe and volcanic rock, which can 
be found anywhere along the spine 
of the Sierras from Santa Barbara 
to Tierra del Fuego. And of course 
this geographical zero had to have a 
cathedral. 

Some fifty kilometers south of 
the studio Ybarra found his town, 
in the state of Morelos. Its name 
on the map is Tepoztlan and in the 
script, Maria’s Village. Ford and 
Cooper approved the location, well 
aware that if they angled their cam- 
era north, despite the tempting pur- 
ple haze in that region, they would 
pick up the Pyramid of Tepozteco, 
the Aztec god of pulque. If Ford 
turned the camera too far south and 
tilted it up just a wee bit it would 


pesos. Then he gave money to other 
natives to buy the goods and not to 
stare as Henry Fonda ran in and out 
of the stalls in flight from some off- 
scene terror. It worked fine. 


Finding a location is one thing. 
Getting the co-operation of the peo- 
ple in the various localities is some- 
thing else. You can wave papers 
from the Ministry of the Interior at 
them all day, but unless a picture 
company has paid its respects, among 
other things, to the municipal au- 
thorities, they might as well pack 
up and go somewhere else. Simple 
courtesy and remembering that 
Mexico is, after all, the country of 
the Mexicans, help to work the 
small miracles that are indispen- 
sable to successful day-to-day shoot- 
ing in Mexico’s fields, forests and 
streets. 

There was, for example, the mat- 
ter of feeding 300 extras during sev- 
eral days of shooting in Tepoztlan 
and elsewhere. The nearest thing to 
a caterer in town was a boy who ran 
a soda-pop stand made of two pack- 
ing boxes. The natives had heard 
vaguely that in Veracruz and other 
big cities people could go into a 
place, sit down and by paying many 
pesos have food brought to 





filming of background foot- 
age in Tampico, Huston set 
up his camera on one of the 
principal streets. Many a 
Tampicano who happened 
to be walking past got into 
the picture. These may have 
included one or two plas- 
tered on aguardiente (agua, 
water; ardiente, burning). 
The camera may also have 
caught a beggar bracing a 
citizen or two. 

A Tampico newspaper, 
hungry for a quotation in 
the capital press, leaped to 
print with charges to the 
effect that ‘‘ Yanqui Cinema 
Spies Undermine Mexico— 
Americano Camera _ Slaps 
Face of Fatherland! To 
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I cannot help from wishing to yer 

A prosperous, merry, happy New Year. 
To you in Albemarle and Asheville, 
Atlanta, Philadelphia, Nashville, 
Chicago, Boston, Louisville, 

St. Louis, Mo., and Springfield, IIl., 
Columbus, Concord, Ames, Alliance, 
East Norwalk, Akron, Keene, Defiance, 
Olympia, Fresno, Kalamazoo, 

To me and my family on Route 2. 

To almost every candidate 

A happy 1948; 

In short, I’m full of Love and Grace 
To the justly noted human race. 


—FRANKLIN P. ADAMS. 


them. But no woman in this 
town had ever eaten a meal 
thatsheherselfhadn’tcooked, 
and no man ever sat down to 
a chicken that he hadn't 
personally beheaded. 

It was a job for the pres- 
idente. The bill of fare called 
for 1000 tortillas per meal; 
100 kilos, of chile con carne 
(oh, yes, they eat it in Mex- 
ico), fifty kilos of rice, ninety 
kilos of frijoles refritos or 
fried beans, and the entire 
stock of the soda-boy’s re- 
freshments. It was a large 
and sudden order, but the 
presidente got it filled. The 
Widow Lopez and her five 
daughters were given the 
tortilla contract. Sefioras Ro- 








Arms!” 

There was a quick investigation 
but nothing was found on the film to 
which any intelligent person could 
object. Thereafter, Huston had no 
more trouble for the remainder of 
his seven weeks in the country. 


Meanwhile, if the Fugitive com- 
pany fared less luxuriously, they 
had a more exciting time. Prima- 
tily this company had an initial lo- 
cation problem that was by no 
means easy of solution. It was a 


s problem in sheer diplomacy, explic- 


itly stated in the script, which said: 
The events in this motion picture 
take place in a part of Latin 








also give the show away by exposing 
the modern mansion which a Mexico 
City millionaire had built there. 
For another sequence later they 
needed a street that could be either 
Panamanian, Ecuadorian or Vene- 
zuelan. Ybarra found just what 
they were looking for within the 
shadow of the Cathedral of Santa 
Prisca, in Taxco, fifty miles farther 
south. The script said that there 
was to be a food market on that 
street. It was the wrong day for a 
market in Taxco, so John Ford de- 
creed one. He bought the goods for 
the merchants, which meant any- 
body who was aroundand wanted ten 


driguez, Sanchez and Miraso 
built a huge fire and got busy with 
the frijoles. The good wife of the 
treasurer had a formula for chile 
con carne that dated back to the 
days of Herndn Cortés. The 300 
extras ate well. 

Nowhere were native onlookers a 
problem. Unless they were working 
as extras they went about their busi- 
ness or watched the shooting si- 
lently, from a distance. Even the 
frantic exercises of the Captain from 
Castile company which operated in 
Acapulco, a resort town, failed to 
intrigue the natives. Acapulquefios 
were too busy diving from precipices 
to care about Lana Turner or any 
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OJAI, CALIFORNIA 


In all the golden West, 
prodigal Nature never 
provided a more enchanting 
setting than Ojai Valley 
with its balmy climate and 
unspoiled mountains. Now 
the Inn offers resort life at its 
luxurious best. Champion- 
ship golf course. Pool and 
cabanas. Tennis. Riding. 


DON B. BURGER 


President 
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of the sweet sisterhood from Holly- 
wood. Another element, though 
American, cared even less. These 
were the fishermen—not your week- 
end anglers, but the kind that would 
crawl over the Sierra Madre Occi- 
dentale on their bellies to get a 
whack at the big game fish. Give 
them a dead herring to flick at a 
marlin and you can have their share 
of watching Tyrone Power make 
love to the dusky Malinche in full 
shots, close-ups and all the camera 
dimensions in between. 


Mariners for Movie Fans 


The average American tourists, 
however, in their new-bought hua- 
raches and peasant blouses, under 
the gleeful misapprehension that 
Technicolor dioramas are a regular 
attraction in Acapulco, stayed 
around and shucked out travelers’ 
checks with the speed of light. For 
the tuft hunters who couldn’t get 
passes to the Hollywood studios it 
was Derby Day. 

After this sunburst faded, Aca- 
pulco enjoyed a breathing spell un- 
til tidings came from Hollywood 
that another American film com- 
pany was surveying the neighbor- 
hood. In mid-May, the producer of 
the interminable Tarzan series had 
his beaters out looking for suitable 
locations in which to film Tarzan 
and the Mermaids. In this fantasy, 
the Mexicans were happy to learn, 
Tarzan will be supported, as usual, 
by the same talented ape which has 
been featured in this series of dramas. 
For this performance the ape will 
receive, according to undocumented 
dispatches, the highest salary ever 
paid a simian performer, $1000 or 
4850 pesos a day and bananas. 

Mexicans are avid consumers of 
the Hollywood export of celluloid, 





yet there is none of the vulgar bray- 
ing and clawing of actors common 
in most American cities, including 
even the film capital itself. The Mex- 
icans regard American picture stars 
and their own as artists who have a 
right to private existence. They can 
shop, lunch or merely take a walk 
anywhere in Mexico City without 
having autograph albums pushed 
in their faces, or their pants cuffs 
torn off for souvenirs. An occasional 
fan may cut loose with a worshipful 
viva when he can no longer control 
himself. Even when American stars 
come to Mexico to work, or play, or 
take part in demonstrations organ- 
ized for publicity purposes, it is 
difficult to whistle up better than a 
huzza that registers as a faint groan 
on the newsreel sound track. Not 
that Mexican crowds won't cheer. 
They will rejoice noisily with the 
victor of a pitching duel in a game 
of beisbol. At the jai alai fronton 
they will splinter the roof tiles with 
their decibels. They will whoop un- 
til they spring a rivet for valiant 
bulls, bullfighters and popular gov- 
ernment officials. 

As employees of American film 
makers, either before or behind the 
camera, Mexicans work cheerfully 
and willingly, and not alone for that 
day’s pesos, but for next year’s and 
the years’ to come. In Perote, in 
Jungapeo, the heart of the Tarascan 
Indian region, in Tepoztlan—places 
where a ten-peso note is as scarce 
as a Shakespeare first folio—it is 
pleasant to note that there are now 
more new sandals, food and cloth- 
ing because American film com- 
panies have been there—and more 
will come. Without doubt, there is 
a future both for Jungapeo and 
Hollywood in making of American 
films in Mexico. THE END 





Mexicans dréssed for the part look convincingly Venetian in scene with 
Lucille Bremer and Arturo DeCordova from Adventures of Casanova. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 





as many people as can comfortably 
live aboard. 

When it comes to gadgets, there 
is no limit to what one can hang on 
acruiser. A radiophone keeps one 
in touch with home, the office and 
(if necessary) the Coast Guard. An 
electric windlass will heave up the 
anchor. A radio direction finder will 
help find the way home in the thick- 
est fog. And that’s just a beginning. 

Even without such gadgets motor- 
boating is one of the safest of sports, 
certainly one of the safest modern 
means of transportation, even for 
the beginner. Thanks to the insur- 
ance underwriters, the builders 
and Government regulations, many 
once-common dangers, especially 
fire and explosion, are minimized. 
Books and instruction courses teach 
the theory of boat operation and 
piloting. The radio warns of ap- 
proaching foul weather. 

Boat salesmen say, “Anybody 
who drives a car can run a boat.” 
Well, anyone who drives a car can 
learn to run a boat. Engine and 
steering controls work similarly, 
and there is more room on the water, 
and less and slower-moving traffic. 
Still, it’s wise to make the first few 
runs on calm, clear days, in shel- 
tered waters where rocks and shoals 
are few, where traffic isn’t thick, but 
where there are enough boats 
around to lend a hand if needed. 
Cruises that involve trips at sea 
require seagoing boats. That is im- 
portant to remember, for the word 
“seagoing” is tossed around too 
freely by some salesmen in describ- 
ing even their smallest and most 
sketchily equipped models. 

Most powerboat owners, how- 
ever, even those on the coast, don’t 
really go to sea, and don’t want to. 
They may make a day’s run from 
port to port in open water, or go 
deep-sea fishing, but they spend 
their nights in port and stay in out 
of the wet when the weather’s bad. 

Look at the map. The New Eng- 
land coast and Long Island Sound 








are perhaps America’s best-known 
and most-used cruising areas. New 
Jersey’s protected bays, with ocean 
fishing just outside the inlets, are 
another popular center. Chesa- 
peake Bay, with hundreds of pleas- 
ant anchorages, is perfect for spring 
and fall. The Carolina sounds, used 
by pleasure craft chiefly in passage 
between Florida and the North, of- 


fer sheltered waters and, in season, 


excellent duck shooting. 

Florida’s East and West coasts 
and Keys need no further publiciz- 
ing as a winter playground for the 
boatman. The shallow Gulf Coast 
opens into a labyrinth of bays, 
sounds, bayous and rivers for cruis- 
ing, hunting and fishing. 

Southern California’s boating 
centers—San Diego, Santa Bar- 
bara, Newport Harbor, Los Angeles 
Harbor and the rest—are separated 
by stretches of harborless coast, but 
each swarms with activity, and 
there are cruises to outlying islands 
such as Catalina. San Francisco 
Bay and its tributaries have hun- 
dreds of miles of much-used navi- 
gable waterways. 

The Columbia River country has 
its own attractions, and Puget 
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Sound, opening into British Colum- 
bia and Alaskan waters, is one of 
the finest cruising areas. 

The Great Lakes, with a nautical 
tradition rivaling that of the East 
Coast, contain magnificent areas, 
notably Lake Huron’s North Chan- 
nel and Georgian Bay, which those 
who have cruised there rank second 
not even to Maine and the North- 
west. Cities like Chicago, lacking 
natural small-craft harbors, have 
built artificial ones as parts of their 
public-park systems. 

Most interesting of all, because 
they are new, little publicized and 
accessible to millions who until 
recently never gave boating a 
thought, are the many big lakes 
created in the interior during the 
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last fifteen years as by-products of 
power, irrigation and flood-control 
dams. A recent survey lists forty- 
seven such man-made lakes scat- 
tered through Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi. Four of 
them are over 100 miles in length; 
the biggest, formed by Grand 
Coulee Dam in Eastern Washing- 
ton, 151 miles. Lake Mead, back of 
Arizona’s Hoover Dam, is 570 feet 
deep. 

Lake Texoma, created by the 
building of Denison Dam on the 
Red River and washing the 
“coasts” of Oklahoma and North- 
ern Texas, has an area of 220 square 
miles and a shore line of 1250 miles. 
Two million people, formerly land- 
locked, live within seventy-five 
miles of this lake, six million within 
200 miles. As long as a year and a 
half ago more than 1100 permits 
had been issued to pleasure craft to 
use the lake, and three yacht clubs 
had sprung up on its shores. 

The T.V.A.’s Tennessee River 
lakes, extending through Virginia, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, have an area of 900 square 
miles, a length of 1060 miles, and 
6000 miles of publicly owned shore 
line. 

There is a continuous channel 
with a minimum depth of nine feet 
for 650 miles from Knoxville, 
Tennessee, to Paducah, Kentucky. 
Lake Norris, the first T.V.A. lake 
completed, had about 2000 pleasure 
craft before the war, and probably 
has twice as many now. 

By the Atlantic seaboard’s In- 
tracoastal Waterway, one can go 
from Northern New Jersey to 
Southern Florida without once feel- 
ing the heave of a North Atlantic 
swell; and when a few uncompleted 
links are opened it will be possible 
to travel sheltered waterways from 
Florida clear around the Gulf Coast 
to Texas. 

If he’s lucky enough the motor- 
boat skipper may shove off from 
New York in the spring, go up the 
Hudson and through the state canal 
system to the Great Lakes. After a 
summer on the Lakes he goes 
through the Chicago drainage canal 
and down the Mississippi for a win- 
ter in Florida waters. Coming up 
the Intracoastal Waterway in the 
spring, he will stop off for a leisurely 
Chesapeake Bay cruise in May, 
then go on to New York to refit his 
boat for a summer’s visit in Maine 
and the Maritimes. Sometimes I 
wonder if the poor fellow wants to 
hire a helper. THE END 
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Hotel Lennox is conveniently locat- 
ed. You'll find large, well-furnished 
rooms... good beds... luxurious 
baths...fine foods... courteous 
Lennox service... and a radio in 
every room at no extra cost. 


Rooms from $3.50 








Balti “itor 


A Winter Address 
of Distinction 


Season extends from January 10th 
thru early April. For illustrated 
brochure and information write: 
E. CHURCH, MANAGING DIR. 
The Belleview-Biltmore Hotel 
Belleair, Florida 








Skiing or shiing 
... it’s always best at 


LAKE PLACID 


Mother Nature does right by 
winter sports fans at this fa- 
mous snow resort. And the 
Hotel Marcy does right by its 
ay with matchless. service, 

elicious meals, and tastefully 
decorated rooms. Write for 
free booklet H2 “The Lake 
Placid Story”. 


pS tds dg A hh ee 
and 3 superb meals. 


Hotel Marcy 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 





Winter Holiday 







iN THE CENTER OF 
EASTERN SLOPES 
SKIING * 
SLEIGH RIDES * SKATING 
SPECTATOR SPORTS 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 
AMERICAN PLAN 


NEW ENGLAND INN 


TOBOGGANING 
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RANCH AND RESORT 
—in the Famous Santa Barbara Vacation Area 
75 saddle horses — 4000 cattle 

50 wooded trails — rodeos, roundups 
Heated swimming pool — all sports 


Dancing every night —Cocktail lounge 
Rates trom $17.50 per day per person, include 
accommodations, meals, horse and all recreations 


FOR FREE BOOKLET WITH 
55 PHOTOS, Wrdte 
Lynn Gillham, Manager 


ALISAL GUEST RANCH 
P. O. Box 497 + Solvang, California 
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HAPPY HOLIDAY Sy ey 
x ik 


IN SUBURBAN CHICAGO. 


PAR K ittinots 


Luxurious new rooms now available 
at this top-flight year-‘round resort 
hotel. A ha combination of recre- 
ational activities and restful informal - 
ity. On the shore of Lake Michigan, 
560 feet of sandy beach, 14 acres of 
beautiful ravine woodland. Excellent 
cuisine. ms Soe, 58.08 double, 
from $6.00 single. European Plan. 














CHICAGO 32 MIN. 
BY FAST TRAIN 











HOTEL 


ON-THE-LAKE 














for-Swimming, Sunbathing, Shelling, Golf, Rid- 
ing, Tennis, World famous fishing. on-Tropical 
Gasparilla Island, 700 acre estate, 2 miles of 
exclusive beach. with-Distinguished clientele. 
Luxurious - Modern - Restful 
Rates from $16 per day per person 
American Pian (includes meals) 
Joseph Spadaro, Pres., Jack Crandall, Mgr. 
Beca Grande, Florida, Phome 4251 or 2701 
> of NY Off. S51 E 42 St. MU 2-3341 











ARIZONA 


Enjoy your breakfast in bed before a blazing fire. 
to this comfortable ranch im. ideal climate. 
Bosariful rides on good horses. Also have crack hounds 
aod snug hunting cabin high on Redrock Rim. 
SPRING CREEK RANCH 
LEO GREENOUGH, Owner and Manager 
Cottonwood Arizona 

















CHRISTMAS TREE INN and CAMPS 
Bridgton, Maine 


Spend your winter holiday ct our beauti- 
ful, modern log-cabin hotel. Skating to 
music. Toboggan slide with tow. Ski trails. 
2000’ tow and tow for novices. Saddle 
horses. Open slopes. Sleigh rides. Lus- 
cious New England food. Special rates for 
groups. Write for booklet. 

















CAMPING IN THE 
WINTERTIME 


(Continued from Page 69) 


After lunch we decided that camp 
and a fire had more to offer than 
mountain climbing. The tempera- 
ture, we estimated, was about 20° 
below zero, with a strong wind driv- 
ing in from the north. I noticed a tiny 
white spot of frostbite on Juney’s 
cheek and thawed it by holding 
my mitten insert against her face. 
Contrary to popular belief, snow 
should never be rubbed on frostbite. 

Maurice and I went down on skis, 
but Juney wisely decided to go most 
of the way on snowshoes. We all 
reached the bottom safely. 

Maurice stayed with us until 
dark. He told us his tribe had been 
the St. Francis Indians, the target 
of Rogers’ ill-starred expedition. I 
found myself wondering at coinci- 
dence; for one of my ancestors had 
scouted for Rogers. Maurice 
laughed when I told him. ‘At that,” 
he said, as he prepared to leave, “it 
was probably a cleaner war than 
this past one.” 

Next. morning we rose early. I 
had planned to take a long cross- 
country trip, spend the night in a 
lean-to, and return the following 
day. Before packing the sleeping 
bag, extra clothing and food, I 
showed Juney how to make an 
emergency toboggan with a pair of 
skis, a forked stick and a crossbar. 
It’s a crude device, but I know of no 
other way for one person to drag an 
injured companion out of the woods. 
We left at nine o'clock, traveling 
north over the tracks we had made 
two days before. The sun was warm; 
to avoid perspiring we removed our 
jackets and slowed down whenever 
it became necessary to climb. At 
noon I checked Juney’s socks to 
make certain they were dry, and 
insisted she put on her jacket. It is 
imperative in winter travel to re- 
move outer clothing when exercising 
and replace it when resting. 


A Housing Problem 


We stopped at the edge of a pond 
shortly after 4:00 p.m., and built a 
brush lean-to. It took only an hour. 
It was of simple construction, with 
a pole frame and an evergreen roof 
and floor. It faced south, to cut off 
the northern winds and catch the 
morning sun. 

“Isn't it dangerous here?” Juney 
asked, when we had finished supper. 
“How about animals?” 

I explained that in the Adiron- 
dacks there are only two animals 
which might be considered dan- 
gerous—wildcats and bears. A cat 
might, in a famine period, approach 
a camp. It wasn’t probable, how- 
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ever; and bears, although they 
sometimes raid a camp for food in 
summer, are usually hibernating in 
winter. Both are easily frightened 
by human beings. In any part of 
the country, it is advisable to check 
with the game protector before go- 
ing into the woods. 

We went to sleep with the stars 
glittering like fat, diamond-shaped 
pieces of ice. The sky was cloudless. 
Toward dawn I heard a crunching 
in the snow behind the lean-to, 
followed by a sudden crashing of 
brush. A deer had come calling, but 
the human scent had reminded him 
of more important business. We 
found his tracks in the morning. 

We destroyed the lean-to, scat- 
tering the boughs to eliminate fire 
hazard. On the way back, we 
stopped for lunch in the lee of a 
huge snow-covered rock. It oc- 
curred to me, as I built a small fire, 
that this would be an ideal location 
for an emergency camp, because it 
was so well sheltered. I explained 
this to Juney, and also told her some 
of the methods for establishing such 


oe 
. ee: “a: is 
Brush and camp refuse must be disposed of before leaving a winter camp- 
ing area. Juney Hartley carefully burns the remains of a bough bed. 


a camp. You can build two fires and 
get between them, or dig a long pit 
in the snow, line it with boughs and 
build a fire at the end. It’s im- 
portant, of course, to collect a 
sufficient supply of firewood to last 
through the storm. I once spent 
fifteen hours waiting out a blizzard 
in a bough-covered snow pit. It 
wasn’t pleasant, but I stayed alive. 

By ten o'clock the following 
morning we had burned our ever- 
green boughs and rubbish, and were 
ready to leave for New York. I 
helped Juney into her rucksack— 
far lighter now with the food gone— 
and dumped snow on the fire. The 
air was sharp, with a promise of a 
new storm in the wind. We reached 
New York shortly after midnight. 
A sullen winter rain was falling. 
Somewhere in our neighborhood, a 
gas main had broken. The odor, 
spreading heavily in the moist night 
air, penetrated every corner of our 


apartment. THE END 





For equipment used on this camping 
trip, see Facts for Holidays, Page 137. 





I. Be certain you’re welcome. 


Don’t take chances. 





IF YOU GO WINTER CAMPING... 


Check with the local winter-sports 
association, game protector and ranger. Know the rules and obey them. 


2. Carry a map and compass. Know where you are at all times. 


3. Keep a clean camp. Burn all refuse; flatten and bury tin cans 
beneath your fire. Scatter or burn evergreen boughs. 


4. Put out your fire half an hour before you leave camp. 
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(Continued from Page 57) 


will always stand as a tribute to 
my geniality and unruffled calm 
that Hirschfeld was finally able to 
issue from that room under his own 
power rather than on an under- 
taker’s trestle. In the hands of any- 
one less tranquil, he might today be 
wearing a dainty aluminum cloche 
on his noggin. 


Bangles and Buddhas 


In the unending steamy heat, 
when the smallest physical gesture 
sent a cascade of sweat coursing 
down the spine, the days took on 
the remote, insubstantial quality 
of a dream. In the mornings we 
dutifully went sight-seeing, toiling 
up Malabar Hill to the Parsee 
Towers of Silence or out to the 
Elephanta Caves; in the afternoons, 
having clubbed ourselves with an 
inferior curry washed down with 
countless gimlets, we drifted spirit- 
lessly through the shops in Hornby 
Road, acquiring those curious knick- 
knacks—the bangles, the brocades, 
and the Buddhas—which arouse 
such cries of admiration from the 
family circle and are forthwith 
relegated to the attic. We began to 
sort out familiar faces at the hotel — 
import-exporters we had run into at 
Shanghai, Singapore, and Bangkok; 
strange faceless men who moved 
energetically between the great 
Eastern cities manipulating mys- 
terious deals and glibly discussing 


the complexities of foreign ex-- 


change. They are a baffling tribe, 
these import-exporters. They are 
dapper, knowledgeable, worldly, 
and altogether elusive. I met 
scores of them, became convivial 
on their expense accounts, shared 
quarters with them and cooed over 
snapshots of their babies; but no 
amount of devious, cunning ques- 
tioning could elicit just what they 
were importing or exporting. Once 
in a while, one would drop a seem- 
ingly careless hint that twelve 
thousand gross of needles or sac- 
charin laid down in Teheran or 
Jokjakarta would double a man’s 
money, yet if you asked him point- 
blank if he was in the needle or sac- 
charin business, he would give you 
a crafty, inscrutable wink and 
change the subject. It struck me 
as an ideal occupation—you trav- 
eled in romantic lands, lived in 
luxury hotels, answered no man’s 
bidding, incurred none of the haz- 
ards of the secret agent. Had I been 
able to crash my way into their 
confidence, I would have cheerfully 
forsworn belles-lettres. 

The morning came when, by a 
superhuman effort of the will, we 





shook off our torpor and struck out 
for New Delhi, determined to see at 
least a portion of the country before 
we gave it back to the Indians. 
Flying north at nine thousand feet, 
it was possible to breathe again and 
pity Hirschfeld, who, with undevi- 
ating allegiance to the Golden 
Mean, was creeping along the burn- 
ing, barren waste in a railway car- 
riage. At Ahmedabad, where we 
stopped to refuel, the airdrome 
restaurant showed splendid uncon- 
cern for the 102-degree heat by 
serving corn flakes and scalding hot 
milk; the stewards presented it 
with an elaborate flourish, plainly 
bent on demonstrating that the 
airline was run with Amerikanski 
tempo. I came up the ramp at New 
Delhi with the inexplicable sensa- 
tion of having seen it all before— 
the intolerably bright, dry heat, 





HOLIDAY GIFTS 
BY TELEGRAPH 


OU still have time to send 

those last-minute gifts— 
ones that your friends are sure 
to enjoy. Just drop into or 
phone a Western Union office. 
Tell the clerk you wish to send 
Ho.ipay as a Christmas gift. 
Special forms are already pre- 
pared. They need only be filled 
in and those subscriptions to 
Ho.may are practically on 
their way. And a special Christ- 
mas card will be sent. You may 
pay the clerk or ask to be billed. 
Furthermore, you don’t pay 
for the wire—Curtis does. 











the artificial sky, the trim airport 
buildings, and then I remembered 
why. Except for the turbaned 
porters eying me with hangdog 
avarice, it might have been Bar- 
stow, Phoenix, or any one of a 
dozen Western desert towns. My 
heart leaped up at the stately row 
of camels near the newsstand, but 
when I drew nigh, I saw they 
were only an advertisement for 
some obscure Yankee cigarette. 
Driving through the tremendous 
hexagonal parks and plazas that 
crisscross New Delhi, one has to 
admit that Sir Edwin Lutyens, who 
designed the government seat, was 
far from petty in his conception. 
The perspectives are overpower- 
ing—endless tree-lined boulevards 
sweeping up to gigantic official 
buildings, grandiose monuments 
that dominate mile-long vistas, 
everywhere a sense of organized 
planning that offers a sardonic con- 
trast to the confusion of the poli- 
ticians behind the facade. The same 
paradox was obvious at the Im- 





perial, the spacious, ultramodern 
hotel where my taxi deposited me. 
Though I was the only prospective 
guest in sight, the three Indian 
clerks instantly gave way to mass 
hysteria. No, my telegram request- 
ing a reservation had not arrived; 
the house was full to overflowing; 
they were expecting a congress of 
rajahs and could not possibly book 
a room for at least five months. 
Eventually the clamor subsided —it 
was manifestly the normal rou- 
tine—and I was assigned a suite al- 
ready tenanted by a corpulent 
young British officer in the Royal 
Engineers. Major Fishguard was 
in the living room, sipping whisky 
and water and studying a flyblown 
copy of Screen Secrets. He insisted 
on pouring a small libation on the 
altar of friendship, which I ac- 
cepted, of course, on purely medic- 
inal grounds. He then proceeded 
to expound the highly original 
philosophy that a bird cannot fly 
on only one wing and followed it 
up with a number of dividends. For 
an Englishman, the major was fairly 
garrulous; I learned he had been in 
the Indian army twenty of his 
thirty-seven years, was stationed at 
Rawalpindi in Kashmir, and felt 
that, all things considered, Betty 
Grable was the girl he would most 
like to know. We were still dis- 
cussing variations on this latter 
theme five hours afterward when 
Hirschfeld straggled in, spent and 
cavernous-eyed from his journey. 
Any thought of dinner, naturally, 
was sacrilegious until he could catch 
up with us, and though he tried 
manfully, he went down with colors 
flying. The last thing I recall that 
evening is the major and myself, 
heads swathed in improvised tur- 
bans made of towels, solemnly beat- 
ing time on empty bottles with a 
swagger stick and harmonizing 


Pale Hands I Loved. 
Living Like Princes 

By a happy circumstance, I had 
encountered in Bombay the Amer- 
ican air attaché from New Delhi, 
who had amiably offered us his 
quarters for our stay, and we lost no 
time taking possession next morn- 
ing. It was a gift verging on the 
princely, for along with the five- 
room apartment went a _ head 
bearer, two room bearers, a sweeper, 
a chauffeur, and a sedan, not to 
mention the privilege of eating in 
the American mess. One look at the 
tempting shopsin Connaught Square 
told us that if we were ever going to 
see any landmarks, we had better 
get it over with quickly, so out came 
the guidebooks and off we went. 
Our eyes bulged appropriately at 
the 238-foot Kutb Minar, the 
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NEW THIS YEAR 


Newest, finest, on oceanfront — initial 
season 1947-48. Exclusive ‘‘north 
beach” location. Advanced design 
provides more winter sunshine. Bay or 
ocean views from every room. Private 
balcony-verandahs, ocean beach, 
pool, cabanas. Distinguished clientele. 
Advance reservations. 

FATIO DUNHAM, Manager 
For 7 years manager of the Whitman 
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Waldemor offers you the most 
delightful vacation of your life. 
Located 85 miles west of San 
Antonio in the picturesque hill 
country . . . Riding—a horse 
for every guest . . . everything 
for fun and relaxation. Rustic 
rock cottages with open fire- 
places and every modern 
comfost. Noted for fine 
food. 10th year. Ameri- 
can plan. Limibads Reserva- 
Sedson Jan — 
free bookiet. 


GUEST RANCH 
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THE SIGN OF 
Recognized Courts 
COAST to COAST _ 


UNITED 
- U 


motor COT 





When you stop at the UMC Shield you enjoy the con- 
veniences of motor court accommodations with the 
assurance of highest comfort and safety standards. 
Only carefully selected courts may display the 
United Motor Courts Emblem. 


CLEAN—an courts must live up to our pledge: 
“As clean as home”’. 


SAF E—unitea Motor Courts are the perfect stop- 
ping place for families and for ladies traveling alone. 


COMFORTABLE —suitaings and furnishings 


must meet high standards before a court is admitted 
to United Motor Courts. 


UMC is a non-profit 
association. Owners of 
courts meeti..g its stand- 
ards are invited to join. 











I United Motor Courts, Inc., ‘ i 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Denver, Col. 
i Please send me Free UMC Guide to Points of J 
Interest and Places to Stay. 
BD sue i 
a Street. | 
i City. Zone. State. | 
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UNITED MOTOR COURTS, Inc. 


Railway Exchange Blidg., Denver, Col. 
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Represents what you see 
on ordinary pictures... 
**flat’’ reproductions 
lacking DEPTH, the 
third dimension. 





Represents what you see 
in Stereo REALIST pic- 
tures. Subjects have 
height, width and DEPTH 
—as you really see them, 
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Camera $162.50 (Tax Included), Viewer $19.75. 


> -- because it 
ES what your eyes do 


You have two eyes—so does the Stereo REALIST 
Camera. Your two eyes distinguish the difference be- 
tween objects—color, size, shape, depth and distance 
—that’s what makes things “real” when you see them. 


The great new Stereo REALIST Camera puts on 
film just what you see — exactly as you see it, in all 
the reality of color, size, shape, depth and distance! 


See the David White Stereo REALIST Camera 
and companion Viewer. Results are so real they'll 
startle you! At better dealers everywhere. DAVID 
WHITE CO., 305 West Court St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


STEREO 
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tallest single tower in the world, 
according to my guidebook, and 
an eminence favored by suicides; a 
beautiful lovelorn maharanee is re- 
ported to have cast herself from it 
several years ago, but she was 
probably the same old Indian 
chieftain’s daughter whose legend 
sanctifies so many Lover’s Leaps in 
our own country. At the burning 
ghats, where the Hindus cremate 
their dead, we stood about mor- 
bidly staring at three or four 
mounds of ashes that had no real 
significance; in the fierce glare of 
midday, on this eroded riverbank, 
the dissolution of the flesh seemed 
paltry. Inthe Red Fort at Old Delhi, 
we trudged miles on swollen feet to 
see the Peacock Throne, a rather or- 
dinary morris chair made of marble, 
around which skulked a crew of 
pustular beggars ullulating for bak- 
sheesh. The Chandni Chauk, or 
Silver Street, of the old town, never- 
theless, was all that had been pre- 
dicted, even if it was 110° in the 
shade the afternoon we explored it. 
It was something out of the Arabian 
Nights—the incredible, fantastic 
turmoil, the swarming crowds, the 
Gargantuan bullocks asleep in the 
roadway, the bazaars with their 
Benares silks and Kashmir woolens, 
glass and silver jewelry, and Pun- 
jabi shoes. You wanted to buy 
everything in sight (including a few 
of those sloe-eyed gazelles in saris) 
and they were prepared to sell it. 
Only a humane regard for our chauf- 
feur, who was quietly melting away 
in the sun like a dish of butter, 
finally recalled us to our senses. 


It demands a strenuous effort to enjoy the Taj Mahal privately. 


The ivory shops in Connaught 
Square, though, proved to be our 
real financial Waterloo. By the 
time the chaffering died down, we 
had bought enough gold-embroi- 
dered evening bags, antique neck- 
laces, powder jars, paper cutters, 
cocktail forks, Mogul miniatures, 
and book ends to supply the popu- 
lation of a small Midwestern city 
(Fort Wayne). The proprietors of 
the Ivory Palace and the Ivory 
Mart are unquestionably the world’s 
most consummate salesmen. You 
are lured into the shop with nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles, plied 
with cooling drinks, and given a 
thorough coating of Mohammedan 
schmaliz that lowers your sales 
resistance to the vanishing point. 


Reverse High Pressure 


Then, very casually, some ex- 
quisite trifle, a 400-year-old bit of 
Jaipur enamel of a filigreed ivory 
box, is introduced—merely as 4 
curiosity, you understand, the shop- 
keeper beseeches you not to sully 
his friendship by any thought of 
purchase. As the victim’s blood 
slowly comes to the boil, more 
curiosities appear: ivory tusks 
whose roses or hunting scenes in low 
relief were three years in the carv- 
ing, superb bracelets and rings en- 
crusted with gems, chessmen of un- 
believable artistry and astronomi- 
cal cost. I knew that we had defin- 
itely broken with reality when | 
suddenly discovered Hirschfeld 
haggling for a six-piece bedroom 
suite of carved ivory, priced at 
seven hundred thousand rupees, 
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which had taken two men twenty- 
five years to complete. Why he 
wanted to possess all this dead- 
tooth structure is beyond me, but 
he refused to yield to my entreaties 
and I ultimately had to hit him 
from behind with a knotted towel 
and drag him outside before his 
judgment returned. 

We made the 122-mile trip to the 
Taj Mahal at Agra with a certain 
amount of trepidation; the famous 
tomb has inspired so much ecstatic 
nonsense, so many bad water colors, 
statuettes, ceramics, paperweights, 
and postcards, that we were con- 
vinced we must be disappointed. It 
turned out to be one of the major 
emotional experiences of the entire 
journey, despite the insupportable 
heat, the abysmal food, and the 
banalities of the guides. Seen in 
the first pale flush of sunrise, with 
a cool wind stirring the treetops in 
the adjacent gardens, it has the 
fragile delicacy of a soap bubble; 
no other building I have ever seen 
has conveyed to me quite that de- 
gree of airy grace, of absolute 
purity. It demands a strenuous 
effort on the visitor’s part, however, 
to enjoy it privately. At every turn 
he is beset by a horde of cringing, 
smarmy mendicants chanting facts 
and figures and whining for alms. 
Historians assert that Shah Jehan 
built the Taj to commemorate his 
wife Mumtaz Mahal, called the 
Ornament of the Palace, but to 
judge from the ceaseless patter of 
the guides, Lord Curzon, one-time 
Viceroy of India, deserves the lion’s 
share of the credit. ‘ Lord Curzon’s 
lamp, sahib—presented by Lord 
Curzon at a cost of ff¥e thousand 
rupees,” they jabber. “All these 
fountains donated by Lord Cur- 
zon ninety thousand ru- 
pees . . . Lord Curzon gave these 
steps out of his own pocket— 
twelve thousand rupees, sahib. . . 
this pool gift of noble Lord Cur- 


zon... rupees... Curzon... 
rupees.” We backed out through 
the beautiful red sandstone gate 
bestowing a pox on the noble lord, 
grateful nonetheless for at least 
that first moment of revelation. 


The Inhuman Sun 


Sleep was impossible that night 
in the hotel at Agra; we sat in the 
lobby drinking quarts of lemon 
squash and staring limply at the 


. angry red 104° on the thermometer. 


The people in the wing opposite 
ours had dragged their white iron 
bedsteads out on the lawn-and lay 
gasping in the orbit of an electric 
fan. By noon the temperature had 
risen to 115°; roaring back to New 
Delhi, the air that.swept in through 
the car windows was as searing as a 
blast furnace. There were wild pea- 
cocks and baboons under the trees 
edging the road; villages newly 
burned out by Moslems and Hindus 
flicked by every few miles; but 
every ounce of interest and initia- 
tive evaporated under the single 
fact of the inhuman, punishing sun. 
In spirit, if not in actuality, we were 
already aboard the President Polk; 
the vision of her air-conditioned 
dining room, I am sure, is the only 
thing that sustained us through 
that inferno. Ahead of us, if we 
only knew it, were further ordeals: 
the ship delayed interminably, 
weeks of waiting in Bombay, un- 
dreamed-of ennui. The Moving 
Finger had writ, all right—nor 
all our calamine lotion could wipe 
out a word of it. Yet somewhere, at 
the rainbow’s end, was an ice-cold 
shower, a tall glass beaded with 
moisture, letters from home. Per 
aspera ad astra, ran the motto on 
my life-insurance policy; come 
prickly heat, come sunstroke, those 
chaps at Prudential were betting on 
me to win through. In that sign, 
God willing, I would conquer. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Side elevation of India’s foremost Mahatma, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 











NORWOOD rector 


For your camera—whether you're novice or expert—you can find no 
better companion than a Norwood Director Exposure Meter with the 
revolutionary Photosphere* that assures correct exposure every time. 
Most modern in principle—simplest to use. Preferred by Hollywood's 
foremost cameramen. In the snowy North or suhny South—perfect for 
any cameta—either movie or still. Ideal for black and white photography 
—a must for color. 


See your photographic dealer today. $29 95 (pee ame My a Off. 
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(Above) The TROPHY, 14-ft. runabout 


@ It’s here...ready for prompt 
delivery...the boat built to your 
dream specifications! It’s the 
SPEED LINER. See it now. 
Good to look at...but better to 
ride in! Eight models... each 
precision built...each guaran- 
teed to come up to your high- 
est expectations. For fishing, 
racing, for family pleasure 
year after year, your best in- 
vestment is a SPEED LINER. 

See your dealer or send the 
coupon now! 






The TORPEDO, 12-ft. runabout 
(Below) The PAL, 12-ft. fishing boat 
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Whole classes of Philadelphia school children wait in line to see train 
and its cargo of documents which helped to form the America they know. 





Sgt. James N. McCredie, United States Marines, guards displays hous- 
ing the Declaration of Independence (1776) and the Bill of Rights (1789). 


Hreedom |rain 


Pages from America’s historic past tour the land for citizens to see 


by MARK and 
MARY ELLEN MURPHY 


HE FREEDOM TRAIN, now on a trek through 
Tine forty-eight states, has become one of the 
most successful promotion stunts in American 
history. It adds the glamour of a red-white-blue 
train of the future t6 an apprehensive—and 
deep—feeling of patriotism .throughout the 
nation. Sometimes its sponsors, the American 
Heritage Foundation, feel, as thousands are 
turned away daily from the train, that their idea 
of parading these relics of America’s mo- 
ments of glory is even a little too successful. 

The Freedom Train will visit three hundred 
cities and towns on the first year of its tour 
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and, although it was planned originally to run 
for only twelve months, it looks now as though 
the train may be kept on the road for three 
years or more. It undoubtedly could play to 
capacity crowds for ten years. The people who 
waited in line for hours and then were told to 
go home because there wouldn’t be time for 
them to get into the cars often muttered about 
not being free to see the Freedom Train when 
they got the chance. The train was fre but its 
schedule was extremely rigid. Moving a train 
all around the country over fifty-four railroad 
lines calls for much planning and a definite, 
closely timed itinerary. 

Probably ‘no other method of bringing the 
symbols of American history to the people of 
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this nation has matched the Freedom Train’s 
appeal. Teen-age Negro school children from 
Baltimore, Jewish garment workers from New 
York’s East Side and grizzled Vermont farm- 
ers waited patiently for hours on end to get 
their three-seconds look at such documents as 
a letter Christopher Columbus wrote of his 
discoveries; Jefferson’s draft of the Declaration 
of Independence with interlinear annotations 
and changes by Benjamin Franklin and John 
Adams; early copies of Thomas Paine’s Com- 
mon Sense and The Crisis (with its great open- 
ing words, supposedly composed on a drum- 
head, “These are the times that try men’s 
souls”); Washington’s manuscript copy of his 
Farewell Address; Washington’s personal copy 
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of the Constitution; Lincoln’s draft of the 
Emancipation Proclamation; his original man- 
uscript on ruled tablet paper of his Gettys- 
burg Address; copies of John Peter Zenger’s 
New York Weekly Journal, which in Colonial 
times fought a winning battle for freedom of 
the press; numerous documents from our wars, 
including a scrawled note by President Roose- 
yelt which made General Eisenhower chief of 
staff in Europe; and several historic flags, in- 
cluding the Marine banner made famous at 
Iwo Jima. 

Att. Gen. Tom C. Clark is given credit for 
the Freedom Train idea. Shortly after the end 
of the war, he became alarmed by the increas- 
ing number of racial conflicts and by the rise in 
juvenile delinquency. He felt it would be fit- 
ting to equip a railroad car with the Bill of 
Rights, suitably framed, and, for contrast, 
some captured Nazi documents, and send it 
around the country. Clark estimated that a 
mere $20,000 would pay for his stunt, but a 
suspicious Congress said “no.’’ Barney Bala- 
ban, president of Paramount Pictures, felt 
differently. He got in touch with Clark, who 
recalled that much of the best fund-raising of 
the war had been accomplished by motion- 
picture and theatrical promoters who knew 
how to reach the public. In December, 1946, 
a “Bill of Rights Luncheon” was held in 
Washington. Some forty persons representing 
motion pictures, the Advertising Council, the 
press and radio attended. The program, still 
a little vague, was put under way. 

The nucleus of the American Heritage 
Foundation was formed, and in May last year, 
telegrams over Clark’s signature were sent 
from the White House to a number of promi- 
nent citizens in all parts of the country. Plans 
for the train and for attendant rites and cere- 
monies were explained at a White House con- 





A family examines the Gettysburg Address. 
Viewing time per exhibit averages 3 seconds. 


ference. It was disclosed that Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of the board of the Chase 
National Bank, would be chairman of the 
American Heritage Foundation, the private, 
philanthropic group which would finance and 
run the operation. Vice-chairmen were William 
Green and Philip Murray, labor leaders, and 
Robert G. Sproul. The Advertising Council 
and the Association of American Railroads 
had, by this time, taken over much of the 
actual handling of the train, both of its 
mechanical details and presentation. 

The men and women who worked on the 
project during the summer weren’t quite sure 
what would happen when they unveiled their 
train. They all had had enough experience in 
show business to know that even the most 


The red-white-and-blue Freedom Train starts its coast-to-coast tour. It was designed by Edward E. Burdick, has three exhibition cars. 
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high-flown and expensive enterprises inex- 
plicably may flop. They had worked out an 
expert, wholly professional campaign. There 
were advance men out; expensive brochures 
on radio and newspaper promotion were dis- 
tributed, and an air of high purpose main- 
tained. One of the most notable pieces of 
thinking was the development of “ Rededica- 
tion Week.” At every town visited by the train, 
the citizens would spend the week before 
recapitulating their thoughts on America. The 
week was marked with Days, such as Mayor’s 
Municipal Day, Veterans’ Day, School Day, 
and so forth. Before the unveiling of the train 
in September, the advance men had difficulty 
in selling the train to some communities. ‘ We 
don’t need anything like that,”’ a mayor might 
say. ‘Got a great little town here; no for- 
eigners, no labor agitators, nothing like that.” 
When the train was opened to the public in 
Philadelphia, however, the men traveling on it 
were almost appalled at the city’s reaction. 
The week of rededication had preceded it, and 
the train was to be what showmen call “the 
hook.” “Just before the acrobats,” one fellow 
said. Philadelphians lined’ up literally‘ for 
miles, threading through Broad Street Station, 
and for blocks on the streets. A person getting 
in line at eleven in the morning might wait un- 
til four in the afternoon te get on the train. On 
the second night, the line was closed at-six, and 
it was not until 11:35 p.m. that the last per- 
son had filed through the train. That has-been 
the usual reaction. at 
Some of the publicity mevteéfitend that the 
favorable publicity provided the train by Al 
Capp’s Li'l Abner and the attacks on it by the 
Communist Party were great factors in its 
success. Capp, always available to what he 
considers worthy causes, had drawn a two- 
week sequence about the train and the Bill of 
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Rights to be made available for its promotion. 
The Communist Party had instructed its mem- 
bers to deride the train, pointing out that a 
considerable number of capitalists were spon- 
soring the Heritage Foundation, and hammer- 
ing away also at inequities in American life. 
The Communist distaste for the train brought 
contributions to the Foundation from several 
industrialists who before that would have 
nothing to do with it. 


A Quick Look at Glory 


The train, consisting of three exhibit cars, a 
baggage car, and three Pullmans to hold the 
civilian and U. S. Marine Corps staff, was 
fashioned by industrial designer Edward E. 
Burdick. The hundred and some documents 
and flags are spaced through the three cars in 
a sort of baffle arrangement that pulled every- 
one past each document with very little crowd- 
ing or piling up. People tacked through the 
maze, but at first tended to stay in the double 
line in which they had approached the train, 
which meant they saw only half the exhibits. 
After the first day, Edward Manson, the 
train’s publicity agent, had the Marine con- 
tingent instruct people to wander instead of 
march once they got in the cars. With polite 
and firm prodding the Marines hurried through 
as many as 1200 persons an hour, giving each 
an average of three seconds to look at each 
exhibit. As they shuffled through the beige- 
and-green cars, they listened to regional and 
patriotic music played over a public-address 
system and to a,‘move faster” exhortation by 
a suave Marine voice which came through the 
speakers each time a record changed. Ob- 
viously three seconds isn’t long enough for a 
person to skim over the introductory lines 
ef the Declaration of Independence, with its 
tortured crossed-out phrases and labored 
insertions. Gertainly it is doubtful if a small 
fraction of the thousands of Freedom Train 
visitors actually read more than a sentence 
ér two from the documents. And yet, so 
complete was the promotion appeal and so 
widespread the publicity that few of the 
train’s visitors expressed disappointment. 

The men on the train soon‘found themselves 
working at an almost intolerable pace. Man- 
son, who has been called the “king of the 
junketers,”’ says he can’t remember how many 
trains he has handled, including some of the 
war-bond trips. But the Freedom Train, he 
insists, is the most trying of them all. “ You 
start closing up at ten o’clock,” he said, “and 
you don’t get to bed until about twelve. Then 
you move, usually about one. Then at four- 
thirty or so you are in the new station, and 
they start loading ice into the cars, clank, 
clank, clank. Around six or seven you are up 
getting breakfast, you hope. You eat in the 
railroad station afid you can’t tell one town 
from another. Then it’s visiting firemen all day 
long; everyone a big shot trying to get ahead of 
the people who have been/waiting in line for 
hours. And bands, bands,’‘bands. In Brooklyn 
we had a different American Legion band every 
hour on the hour.” 

The arrangements for Rededication Week 
and for the ceremonies on the day of the 
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train’s arrival are handled by a team of ten 
advance men who work weeks in front of the 
train. Each man is given a list of towns in a 
certain area, and, traveling among them, he 
will spend a week or more, a day or two at a 
time, in each town before the train arrives, 
setting up committees, seeing that they work, 
arranging for the handling of crowds, and for 
the success of Rededication Week. The tastes 
of the advance men and the tempers of the 
towns shoW up clearly in the ceremonies and 
committees. With one man the emphasis. will 
be on the ceremonies, and with another, it 
seems to be on the entertainment provided the 
Marine-guards and the train’s staff. In some 
towns there have been great parades with 
floats and pretty girls representing the Bill of 
Rights, and in others there have been simple, 
quiet gatherings. Although the train’s advance 
notices say that the train and the rededication 





Thomas Brophy, head of American Heritage 
Foundation, signs the register roll before board- 
ing train. Attorney General Tom Clark looks on. 


are supposed to be a reaffirmation of American 
ideals and not an attack on other methods of 
government, some local speaker usually blasts 
at Russia and at American radicals. 

The Marines guarding the documents are an 
elite crew, all about six feet tall and most of 
them with combat experience. The enlisted 
men were picked from a list of about 150 
volunteers and were selected for their appear- 
ance, manner and intelligence. They are an 
efficient, friendly crowd, with two copies of 
Emily Post in their orderly room, and they 
guard the train and the documents as well as 
ride herd on children and old ladies. Bobby 
soxers who stare adoringly, small boys who 
bark out military commands, and their uni- 
forms which choke them are the only things 
that bother them. 

By and large they have behaved superbly. 
A few were sent back to their old outfits dur- 
ing the first few weeks. Two were disciplinary 
removals. Another was a man suffering from 
combat fatigue who said he couldn’t stand the 
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train, the people on it, his sort of Roxy- 
usher duties. 

Probably the people who are enjoying the 
trip most are three engineers from General 
Electric and American Locomotive, the com- 
panies that built the powerful, beautiful Diesel 
locomotive, named the Spirit of 1776. They 
receive other railroad lovers and show them 
the huge power plant, and they also instruct the 
new crews they get at each new railroad division, 
Another man who enjoys himself highly is 
Walter H. S. O’Brien, the train director. 

O’Brien, who is normally engaged, in the 
railroad-supply business out of St. Louis, 
knows every spike and tie on every line in the 
country except for a few miles in Florida. He 
explains to anyone that the Freedom Train will 
not be able to visit two state capitals: Annapo- 
lis, Maryland, because the track going into the 
town is too light, and Carson City, Nevada, 
because the curves are too sharp for a train of 
its weight. 

He is proud of the fact that the train 
will have to backtrack only 686 miles in the 
entire 33,100-mile journey in the first year. 
Another thing that pleases him is the way the 
train will follow the seasons, trying, like a 
circus, to stay always in good weather; New 
England in the fall, the South and Southwest 
in the fall and winter, the West Coast in the 
spring, and the Northwest, West, and Middle 
West through the summer. 

O’Brien is often the most imposing figure 
among the politicians and Army officers who 
make speeches at the rededication ceremonies. 
He gives the right note of solemnity to occa- 
sions. He maintained complete aplomb even 
at one seacoast city where, after the usual cer- 
emonies, the mayor was asked if he would like 
to go through the train. “Can’t make it,”’ his 
honor said. “I’ve got to catch the first race at 
Aqueduct.” 

The documents are encased in transparent 
plastic, under pressure, so that the papers will 
be perfectly preserved. They are exhibited be- 
hind shatterproof windows, and a complete 
fire-protection system has been installed. The 
managers of the American Heritage Foundation 
feel that the only way the documents could be 
damaged would be for the train to have a 
wreck, fall off a bridge and be totally sub- 
merged for a few days. The American Associa- 
tion of Railroads has set up amazingly elab- 
orate safety provisions and the chance of the 
Freedom Train’s being involved in any acci- 
dent is unusually remote. The condition of the 
documents and the humidity of the train are 
checked constantly by Delmar Robb, Govern- 
ment archivist traveling with the train. 


For All Americans 


There have been problems besetting the 
train, such as financing and custom. The 
American Heritage Foundation warned that it 
would tolerate no segregation, or Jim Crow, at 
any of the functions or exhibitions. The problem 
has caused some apprehension at. the Founda- 


' tion offices. The skepticism about what some of 


the towns in the Deep South would do was 
eloquently expressed by Langston Hughes in 
his poem, Freedom Train; one stanza says: 
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The Log of the U. S. S. Constitution rests 
next to a letter from naval hero John Paul Jones. 


Down South in Dizie only train I see’s 
Got a Jim Crow car set aside for me. 
I hope there ain’t no Jim Crow on the Freedom 
Train, 
No back-door entrance to the Freedom Train, 
No signs FOR COLORED on the Freedom Train, 
No WHITE FOLKS ONLY on the Freedom Train. 
I’m gonna check up on this 
Freedom Train.* 


* Published by World Publishing Co., New York City. 


Even kids whose reach is limited are lifted 
up to put their signatures on the Freedom Pledge. 


By the end of the year the Foundation al- 
ready had raised some four hundred thousand 


dollars of the million they think the train will 


cost the first year. It will be cheaper there- 
after. 

After the train had been on the tracks for 
a few weeks, it was noticed that people wanted 
to contribute something, and so ways of leav- 
ing money now are being provided. 

Those who have seen the train have been 
asked to sign “ The Freedom Pledge,” a simple 


Transparent covers, shatterproof glass guard 
documents from almost all conceivable damage. 


restatement of what the Foundation people 
believe to be the American credo: 


I am an American. A free American 

Free to speak—without fear 

Free to worship my own God 

Free to stand for what I think right 

Free to oppose what I believe wrong 

Free to choose those who-gevern my country. 
This heritage of Freedom I pledge to uphold 


For myself and all mankind. THE END 


In Philadelphia’s grimy, archaic Broad Street Station, long-waiting citizens listen to publicity drive which launches train. 
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Uy crise t# colorful, tropical 
“ports aboard trim liners of 


the Great White Fleet. Delight in 
friendly shipboard life ... swim in 
permanent outdoor pools... lounge 
in airy public rooms . . . promenade 
on spacious decks... enjoy sound 
movies. First class passenger accom- 
modations. All rooms face the sea. 





ai kshens, visit fascinating 
ports. Cruises variously to 
Havana, Panama Canal Zone, 


Guatemala ... other ports on the 

sea lanes of Middle America. 
Weekly cruises and tours (11 to 

18 days) from New Orleans now 


... services from New York con- 
templated soon. 





For further information apply 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


NEW YORK: Pier 3, North River 


CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington St. 


NEW ORLEANS: 321 St. Charles St. 


or your Local Travel Agent 
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FLORIDA’S WEST COAST 


(Continued from Page 24) 


there live anywhere from one lone 
man to a large family. These are 
Florida’s poor whites, or“Crackers,” 
so called because in former days, 
when many of them drove teams 
of mules through the turpentine 
forests, they signaled their progress 
by cracking the bull whip. There 
are six thousand Crackers in Wa- 
kulla County alone. 

Twenty miles south of Talla- 
hassee is Wakulla Springs, where 
thousands of visitors swim, boat, bi- 
cycle on the water and bathe in the 
sun. They fish in salt water for king- 
fish in spring, grouper in summer, 
redfish, dolphin, bonita, speckled 
sea trout in fall and winter, and in 
fresh water for black bass the year 
round. The bird lover sees limpkin 
(that rarest of timid birds), herons, 
gallinules, coots, ducks, rice birds, 
water turkey, osprey and their huge 
nests high up on the moss-laden 
cypress. The botanist sees the spider 
lily, like snow flowers on the water, 
and a thousand jungle plants. The 
hunter can chase the fox, the coon 
and the bear. 

Between Wakulla and Tarpon 
Springs are two other great springs— 
Homosassa and Weekiwachee 
Springs. Homosassa is called Na- 
ture’s Fish Bowl. The channel by 
which it empties into the Gulf 
churns with fresh-water as well as 
salt-water fish coming up from the 
Gulf to spawn. At Weekiwachee 
Springs, an underwater glass gal- 
lery is being built through which 
one may walk and observe the antics 
of underwater society. There is a 
spring or river every few miles. The 
greatest of the rivers, and probably 
the most beautiful and most loved of 
Florida waters, is the Suwannee, one 
hundred miles south of Tallahassee. 

This wilderness ends just above 
Tarpon Springs, where the Greeks, 
Romans and Yankees take over, 
and an entirely new world begins. 
Here is the little Greek city of Tar- 
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pon Springs, where a picturesque 
colony of Greeks conducts the larg. 
est sponge-fishing enterprise in the 
world. Here is the Latin city of 
Tampa, strongly based in the pro- 
duction by Latins of Havana hand- 
made cigars, but with Yankee enter. 
prise mushrooming out of it in all 
directions. 

Busy, hustling Tampa, with its 
124,476 inhabitants devoted to 
work, is twenty miles across the 
causeway from St. Petersburg, 
whose 85,000 permanent residents 
serve the ever-expanding world of 
play, catering to more than 200,000 
escapees from snow and toil—many 
of them oldsters in their sixties, 
seventies, eighties and nineties. 

A string of little resort towns 
runs north from St. Petersburg, 
through Clearwater to Tarpon 
Springs. Another runs south, 
across Tampa Bay to Bradenton, 
Sarasota, Venice and Fort Myers. 
A network of causeways connects 
these towns, and a new $15,000,000 
bridge is being built, shortening the 
automobile route south by fifty or 
sixty miles. 


The Work of Play 


Balanced between the fertile land 
and sunny sea, West Coast towns 
are in a dilemma. Year-round farm- 
ing and industry are pleasant, but 
slow and toilsome. Seasonal tour- 
ism is often irritating and demean- 
ing, but it can be quick and lavish 
money. Though Tampa devotes 
itself primarily to work and St. 
Petersburg to play, the majority of 
the smaller cities have less chance 
to choose—they must play. 

Bradenton, forty miles south of 
Tampa, however, tries to do both. 
It is the home of 15,000 residents, 
and host to as many more in winter. 
It is the West Coast’s outlet for its 
great crop of winter vegetables. Its 
streets are broad and meticulously 
clean. Its stores are spacious. There 
is so much room that Bradenton 
looks like a town that is just being 
built rather than an established 
haven for the made. There is no 
night life, but Bradenton is astir 
with games, dances, card parties 
and concerts, and there are contin- 
ual meetings and greetings among 
the people who have returned here 
year after year for a generation. 
Many have had the same hotel 
room for a decade. 

Sarasota, a dozen miles below 
Bradenton, unashamedly and ut- 
reservedly specializes in play, build- 
ing its life around Ringlings’ circus, 
and having many enticing side 
shows of its own. The 15,200 resi- 
dents of far-down Fort Myers, on 
the edge of the wilderness, work 
and play at the same time. 
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Fort Myers is at the western end 
of the Cross-State Canal through 
the Caloosahatchee River, Lake 
Okeechobee, and the St. Lucie Canal 
to Palm Beach. As a tourist center, 
it gives the impression of being a 
place where those who cannot stand 
the gay life of St. Petersburg come 
to get away from excitement. The 
typical vacationer here finds shell: 
hunting on the beaches as exciting 
as fishing, and prefers putting on a 
small green to playing a course of 
eighteen holes. Shuffleboard by 
day, sidewalk davenports by noon, 
and shutters down by ten at night. 

Next to the tourist industry, 
Fort Myers’ principal enterprise is 
gladioli. Large-scale growing of 
the flowers was started in 1935 
when the rest of Florida was hit by 
frost and a field of gladioli here 
remained untouched. Rex Beach 
was one of the pioneers, though 
others now surpass him. One 
grower plants 1,000,000 bulbs. Nat- 
urally Fort Myers has a Gladiolus 
Queen. Tomatoes, peppers, squash, 
eggplant and cabbage grow from 
July to December. Citrus fruit is 
rarely menaced by frost. 

Ten miles or so west from Fort 
Myers lie the beaches, miles of 
white sand strewn with millions of 
shells, and in the distance are the 
islands, Sanibel and Captiva, where 
the pirate Gasparilla kept his cap- 
tive women and where now retired 
folk spend their leisure collecting 
shells. 

Below Fort Myers is the immense 
emptiness of Collier County, with 
the Big Cypress Swamp (near which 
live most of the 500 or so Seminole 
Indians in Florida) and with only 
two or three settlements: Naples, 
Collier City on Marco Island, north- 
ernmost of the Ten Thousand Is- 
lands which continue down the 
West Coast, and Everglades, prob- 
ably destined to future importance 
as entrance to Everglades National 
Park. Across this wilderness cuts 
the Tamiami (Tampa-Miami) Trail, 
a smooth, straight highway. The 
Everglades are so associated with 
stories of alligators, wildcats, cot- 
tonmouth moccasins and other 
beasts and poisonous reptiles that 
many travelers are reluctant to risk 
the trail. All of these creatures live 
along the way, but one is no more 
likely to meet them along the high- 
way than to bump into gangsters on 
the boulevard between Chicago and 
Evanston. The distance from Miami 
to Fort Myers is 127 miles and can 
be made in three or four hours. 

Much of this wilderness is being 
taken over by the Government for 
the newly created Everglades Na- 
tional Park, our only subtropical 
park. Species of wildlife, of flowers 





and trees, may be found here that 
are found nowhere else in the world. 
There are almost extinct wild fowl. 
With the aid of telescopes one can 
look into their nests, where downy 
young wait hungrily for food, 
thrusting their heads down the long 
throats of their parents, a sight 
many persons find worth going a 
long way to see. 

The first white West Coast tour- 
ist was Ponce de Leon. Like many 
of those who winter on the West 
Coast today, he sought the Foun- 
tain of Youth. He tried. the East 
Coast first; then, in 1513, he came 
to the West Coast, landing at the 
spot where the flood from Wakulla 
Springs joins the St. Mark’s River 
and pours into the Gulf. Then he 
returned to Puerto Rico. He came 
back in 1521, with two shiploads of 
colonists, but there were Indians 
who did not like the idea—Indians 
who wore skirts woven of the gray 
moss (now misnamed Spanish moss) 
which dripped from the trees. An 
Indian arrow ended Ponce de 
Leon’s search. 


The Lure of Golden Cities 


The next white tourist, Panfilo de 
Narvaez, came in 1528, seeking 
seven gold cities that, legend said, 
were in this part of the New World. 
He and all but four of his three 
hundred companions died with their 
quest unfulfilled. Hernando de 
Soto also came in 1539 in search of 
the golden cities. He marched all 
the way to the Mississippi, where 


death ended his search. 


After St. Augustine was settled 
in 1565, a row of missions and forts 
linked it with Tampa, and from 
there Spanish ships went back and 
forth across the Gulf to the Spanish 
settlement at Pensacola. Spain’s 
power slowly crumbled, and in 1819 
Spain sold Florida to the United 
States for $5,000,000. Florida be- 
came a territory in 1822, and the 
problem was to place the capital 
centrally in the immense stretch of 
upper Florida. The story is that 
two riders, one in Jacksonville and 
the other in Pensacola, started gal- 
loping toward each other. Where 
they met they plunged their swords 
into the red ground and said, “ This 
is the capital.” 

For years after it became a state 
in 1845, Florida was developed on 
this east-west extension, leaving the 
peninsula to the egrets and the alli- 
gators. It had not bargained on the 
Yankees. The West Coast of the 
Florida peninsula is a folk paradise 
today because of the inflated 
dreams of Yankee dollar chasers. 
There never was a more fabulous 
pursuit of the incredible by so- 
called hardheaded businessmen 
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@ Mahogany for finest quality 
® Mirror finish for beauty 


@ Two-tone decking and uphol- 
stery 


@ Sleek “Torpedo” styling 


@ Single-plank, batten-seam con- 
struction 


@ Six engine options for speeds 
to 41 m.p.h. 


Now in production! Write for 
literature on all 1948 Century 
inboards and outboards—years 
ahead in styling. See your 
friendly Century dealer. 

CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 


Box 801, Manistee, Michigan 
Plants at Manistee and Chattanooga 
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PLAYGROUNDS AGAIN INVITE Yeu! 





St. Moritz, where the Winter Olympics will be held the first week in February... 
Chamonix... the French, Swiss and Italian Alps... the Tyrol...every famous 
European winter sports center will be ready for your glorious winter holiday. 


Plan now to go via SABENA 
Belgian Airlines... for over 24 
years the favorite of experienced 
world travelers. Best air connec- 
tions throughout Europe. Return 
accommodations guaranteed. 


We Wibeldl Hileie wit The Ecilta Margin of, Exgrersince 






See your travel agent for information and 
reservations, or SABENA direct. 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 
422 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
PLaza 3-1800 











In Mexico—Mecca of travelers—where 

the brilliant foliage grows luxuriously, 
i! you'll find the reputation of the 
rg St. Moritz as firmly rooted as the trees. 
" Because the St. Moritz is an international 
. | favorite acclaimed for unusual conti- 
nental cuisine, glamorous entertainment 
4 and innumerable individual services 
; prized by guests from other lands. 


Home of the famous CLUB CONTINENTAL, 
RUMPELMAYER'S, CAFE de la PAIX. 


| ST. MORITZ 


ON-THE- PARK 
2: New York 


Personal Direction: $. Gregory Taylor 
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than the operations which laid the 
groundwork of the tourist cities. 
Even in the late 1920s, if you told a 
businessman that he could get a 
gold brick for every penny he in- 
vested on the West Coast, he would 
lay his fortune at your feet. Be- 
tween Tampa and Bradenton you 
can still see developments that 
died a-borning, such as Sun City, 
merely gray wastes of sand and 
shabby palmettos, still advertising 
itself with decaying signs as a 
$163,000 “improvement.” There is 
a power plant, but no power; curbs 
but no cars; a post-office site, but 
no post office; pretentious frontages 
with nothing fronting on them; and 
a population of zero. Even in staid, 
prosperous St. Petersburg one can 
drive three miles on Tyrone Boule- 
vard and see few homes. 

The only governor elected twice 
in Florida owed his fame to the fact 
that he had the courage to deal as 
largely in land as did Yankee spec- 
ulators. In 1881, when the state 
was bankrupt, Gov. William D. 
Bloxham heard that a Philadelphia 
saw manufacturer named Hamilton 
Disston was hunting and fishing 
with friends near Tarpon Springs. 
The region around Tampa Bay was 
a forlorn and forgotten frontier. 
Sugar plantations had been started 
there before the Civil War, but 
when the war ended, they could 
not go on without slaves. Yellow 
fever carried off the few hardy souls 
who remained. 

Governor Bloxham, looking for 
money to pay the state’s debts, 
joined Disston and his party. He 
heard a lot of talk among them. 
What a port Tampa might be for 
Latin-American trade! Ships from 
the Mississippi might even cross 
Florida to the Atlantic if canals 
were dug to connect the lakes and 
rivers. Bloxham said: “If you fel- 
lows will help me hold up the state’s 
credit, it is all yours.” 

Disston bought four million acres 
of swamp and hammock, some of it 
as far south as Fort Myers, at 
twenty-five cents an acre. He built 
a hotel on the steep banks of Lake 
Butler on the east side of Tarpon 
Springs. The Duke of Sutherland 
brought a woman companion from 
England and set up a house near by. 
The little society of rich Yankees 
and titled British was all there was 
of tourist West Coast through the 
80’s, but things had started moving 
over the whole area of the Disston 
Purchase. Disston put through his 
cross-Florida water route by way 
of the Caloosahatchee River, Lake 
Okeechobee, and Lake Kissimmee. 
In 1884, Henry Plant carried the 
South Florida Railway into Tampa, 
and there built that bizarre Moorish 
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palace, with its 12 minarets ang 
crescent moons, which today houses 
the University of Tampa. [py 
1886, Vicente Martinez Ybor 
moved Cuban and Spanish cigar. 
makers from Havana to Tampa and 
built Ybor City. 

That same year Thomas Alva 
Edison came to Fort Myers to ex. 
periment on light and rubber, 4 
man of forty, he brought his bride 
with him, ordered a prefabricated 
house shipped from Maine and set 
up a home that grew to be a man- 
sion. Edison is gone, but his spirit 
still dominates the town. Its most 
magnificent avenue of royal palms 
leads to the sequestered estate with 
the modest brown-shingled bunga- 
lows beside it where Henry Ford 
and Harvey Firestone lived and 
encouraged Edison to keep looking 
among the Everglades for plants 
whose juices might be jelled into 
rubber for tires. 

In the 80’s an exiled Russian 
nobleman, Piotr Alexeitch Demen- 
tieff, who later shortened his nameto 
Demens, helped to found St. Peters- 
burg. In 1905, John K. Cheyney 
and John Corcoris, a Greek, brought 
a fleet of Greek sponge divers from 
the Mediterranean and started the 
sponge industry at Tarpon Springs, 
Then came the greatest showman of 
them all; in 1929, John Ringling 
took over Sarasota. 


Opening the Everglades 


In periods of boom, land specu- 
lators gave away sandwiches, taffy 
and free drinks at land auctions, 
and laid out acres with curbs, side- 
walks and water mains. In periods 
of bust, plain people with grit held 
on or moved in, bought at a bar- 
gain, and went to work. So the Dis- 
ston Purchase evolved into the ex- 
uberant and prosperous area around 
Tampa Bay, supporting some 750,- 
000 people the year round, making 
decorous whoopee for double that 
number from December to April. 

Up to the 1920’s, the piny-wood 
wilderness north of the Disston 
Purchase, and the Everglades south 
of it, had been a bog into which 
even the most reckless of the rain- 
bow chasers dared not venture. In 
1920, however, a man from Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, Barron G. Collier, 
a tycoon of streetcar and subway 
advertising, tackled the swamps of 
the Everglades. He bought the 
largest land empire owned by any 
individual in Florida. Many of 
Collier’s grandiose plans did not 
materialize—one can still find on 
the automobile map Carnestow? 
which he named for his son and in 
which there is as yet not one build- 
ing—but before he died, his enter- 
prises included hotels, bus ines, 
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¢ KNOW PLACES AND PRICES 


GIMLET 


Magazine of Resort-Vacation Travel 


CANADA thru FLORIDA, 
THE SOUTH, Gulf coast to 
New Orleans, en route; 
Nassau, Bermuda, Cuba, 
Mexico, West Indies. Includes 
section New York City, Wash., 
D. C.—200 Pages illustrated. 
Recommended Hotels, Restaurants, Prices. Hiway Data, 
Maps, Transportation. Resorts. Cruises including Eastern 


.S., N. Y. to Nassau, Miami, Havana. Seaway Lines, 
Jacksonville to Nassau, Havana, West Indies, etc. 








banks, a telephone company, a 
newspaper, a steamship line—vir- 
tually every sign of civilization 
south of Fort Myers on the West 
Coast. 

The last of the Florida magicians 
was Alfred I. duPont, who pio- 
neered the other great West Coast 
wilderness, the pine woods north of 
the Disston Purchase. When banks 
began toppling during the depres- 
sion, duPont was already a Florida 


tive cutting” of pulpwood from a 
limited area, the Government makes 
four dollars an acre annually, and 
uses the money for the rehabilitation 
of the former turpentine workers. 

Today there are about 300,000 
people in cities of over 10,000 on 
the West Coast. This is the per- 
manent population. These people, 
who have come to stay, mainly 
within the last twenty years, are 
dependent on the rest of the coun- 





Scenic wonder spots: Silver Springs, Fia.; H 
Springs Hotel, Fla.; Bellingrath Gardens, Mobile, Ala.; 
Middleton Gardens, Charleston, S.C.; Luray Caverns,Va. 
On sale Brentanos Book Stores, N. Y., Phila., Wash. 
Doubleday Book Shops, N. Y., Phila., Detroit, St. Louis, 
Palm Beach, Miami Beach, Woodward & Lothrop, Wash., 
Marshall Field, Chicago, Holmes Dept. Stores, New 
Orleans or send .00 for postpaid copy to THE 
GIMLET, DEPT. W, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


20 YEARS TRAVEL-WISE TRAVELER'S GUIDE 


J.S.N. SHIP’S CLOCK 


np value Seth Thomas 


$50 to $60 4 
. and Chelsea 
S 8-Day— Brand 
\ New—11 Jewels 
*Luminous Dial 
B® Precision built 
| for absolute ac- 
curacy. Finely 
finished in 
black—unbreak- 
yw able crystal— 
moistureproof case— 
mounting bracket—2 
Dial sizes: 6 in. and 
3% in. Has 
label of approval and inspection of 
U.S. Naval Observatory. Packed in orig- 
inal containers. Immediate Delivery. 
Mention Dial Size. Money back if Tx included. 
not satisfactory. pony 5 ~ lg 


JOHN B. CRAWFORD, INC. 
157 Federal St. Dept. “H”’ Boston 10, Mass. 
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In planning a motor trip south, be sure 
to visit Williamsburg—a living and 
authentic restoration of one of Ameri- 
ca’s most fascinating Colonial towns. 
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76 ©Single from $6 Double from $9 


Williamsburg Lodge 
Double from $4 


For reservations & information write Williams- 
burg Inn & Lodge, Williamsburg, Va. or call 
N.Y. Res, Off. met oe Ave., Tel. Circle 6-8896 
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on. Southern graciousness to 
personally escorted travel. 
* LAND * AIR 


EUROPE * MEXICO 


SOUTH AMERICA « THE WEST 

All exp — Finest dati 
Write for booklet describing planned 
tours and independent itineraries. 


BROWNELL TRAVEL BUREAU 
\ 2006 4th Ave., North, Birmingham, Alabama _/ 


ee 
CLIMATE and 
CLOTHING BOOKLETS 


iY YOU contemplate traveling to any of 
the following places, booklets are now 
available free of cost explaining the climate 
and the clothing requirements: 
Nassau, South America (East & West 
Coasts), Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, Mexico, 
Bermuda, West Indies, California, New 
York City, Florida, Central America, New 
Orleans, Arizona, Alaska (Montreal, Que- 
bec, the Gaspé and Saguenay Cruises). 
Write to— 


HOLIDAY Information Service 
Public Ledger Building, Phila. 6, Penna. 


Single from $3 
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and like it, every month? 





DO YOU KNOW: 


THAT more than 750,000 travel-minded men and women buy Hotipay, 


THAT over 50,000 people received Hotipay gifts last Christmas? 


THAT there is still time for you to send Houmay this Christmas— 
if you send your order by Western Union? 


Just reach for your phone or drop in at the nearest Western Union 
office. You will receive prompt information on how to complete your 
Christmas shopping with gifts that are sure to please. 








citizen. He put his golden shoulders 
against their pillars and kept twenty 
from failing. Today, the duPont 
control extends all the way from 
Pensacola, where his estate owns 
much of the best business property, 
through Panama City, near which 
it owns miles of beach and a new 
development of 300 apartments 
overlooking the water, to Wakulla 
Springs, where it operates one of 
the loveliest tourist centers in this 
northern wilderness. It owns hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of tur- 
pentine forest, the Apalachicola 
Northern Railway, a group of 
banks, a telephone and telegraph 
company. Most of the wages paid 
southward from Tallahassee through 
the piny wilderness are issued in 
duPont checks. 

Perhaps the age of the moneyed 
mammoths on Florida’s West Coast 
is past. The postwar development 
is proceeding on three lines: (1) The 
turning of the casual tourist into 
the permanent resident, and the 
utilization of facilities built for 
winter visitors on a year-round 
basis; (2) the creation, from Tarpon 
Springs north and westward along 
the northern coast of the Gulf, of a 
year-round resort for Southerners 
who work, rather than Yankees who 
play; (3) the development of much 
of the northern and the southern 
wilderness as Federal parks. 

In the north the duPonts have 
sold 90,000 acres of worn-out tur- 
pentine land to the Federal Govern- 
ment for $2.40 an acre, to form the 
Apalachicola National Forest. Here 
forest wardens will help anyone to 
find camping grounds and locate 
stands of game; and here by “‘selec- 
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try economically. Every West 
Coast city is built for twice the 
number of people who live there in 
the summer. Hotels stand vacant 
nine months of the year. Cities of 
15,000 have auditoriums, civic cen- 
ters, and other facilities which 
northern cities of 100,000 do not 
have. Yet nothing in the land, 
enterprise and resources, apart 
from sunshine, justifies this expan- 
sion. It is based on the influx of 
wealth from other parts of America, 
and rests on the chance that an- 
other year will not see depression or 
a change in fickle human taste that 
would deprive these cities of their 
lifeblood. Inflation can be almost 
as serious as depression, for the 
major clientele is old people, de- 
pendent on fixed incomes that can- 
not be adjusted to fluctuations in 
prices. That is the dark side. The 
people of the West Coast have had 
troubles before, and have come 
through them. They think they can 
weather any other difficulties that 
may strike. Bolstering them is the 
confidence that, come depression or 
inflation, the sun will go on shining, 
and, sooner or later, the West Coast 
will be crowded and prosperous 
again. 

Meanwhile, West Coast Florida 


‘is the latest version of the American 


dream. It is American folk life 
starting over again in happier days 
under sunnier skies. Instead of the 
horse, there is the car; instead of 
the covéred wagon, the trailer; 
instead of the log cabin, the pre- 
fabricated house. THE END 





For further information on Florida’s 


West Coast, see Facts for sata oe 
Page 137. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
LAWN? 


READ fawn Care 


This bulletin service comes by mail to your home 
with timely hints on all vital lawn problems 
such as weed control. From coast to coast folks 
write, ‘Lawn Care showed us the way to a 
gorgeous lawn, the Scott kind.”’ For a FREE 
two-year subscription, write your address on 

© post card and say, “LAWN CARE please.” 


om Scott & SONS COMPANY 
10 Spring St., Marysville, Ohio 
Also Ridgefield, N: J., and Palo Alto, Calif. 












THE NEW 


1948 


RICHARDSON 34 FOOTER 





This new 34 footer to Sparkman 
& Stephan's design provides the 
proven advantages of Richardson's 
famous Ided hogany hull, 
with heavy white oak framing, in 
@ roomy cruising boat that boasts 
several real innovations in cabin 
layout and living facilities for as 
many as six. Stability has been 
combined with | performance in this 
rugged hull which measures 34’x10’ 5“’x2’3”. 
Power options up to twin 150 HP motors 
offer speeds beyond 30 MPH. Write for de- 
scriptive bulletin No. H-l. 





Galley, on forward cabin level, 
is open to deckhouse and incor- 
porates a new service bar ar- 
rangement for snack or cocktails. 









RICHARD 
COPR. 1948 RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. AT THE NATIONAL MOTORBOAT SHOW 
fan. 9 to 17 - New York City 


NORTH TONAWANDA, WN. Y¥. 
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HEALTH & 
HOLIDAYS 


EXHIBITION 





RAVEL agents and tourists from all over the world are making 

their plans NOW to come to the Health and Holidays Exhibition 
to be held in London’s great Earl’s Court between February 23rd 
and March 27th, 1948. Full facilities will be available for arrang- 
ing your 1948 holiday-visits to all parts of Britain and you 
will have the opportunity of discussing all British resorts . 
with their on-the-spot representatives at this great Exhibition. 


For your pleasure during your visit you can enjoy Henry 
Seff’s gigantic water spectacle “The Aquashow” with 200 
performers and visit the “Arena of Sports” (Champions 
in action), “ The Court of Holiday Fashion ”, Izaak Walton’s 
Corner (Anglers’ Paradise) and a galaxy of other star 
attractions. 


Write for full particulars to: 


HEALTH & HOLIDAYS EXHIBITIONS LTD. 
2, NEW COVENTRY STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ST. PETERSBURG 


(Continued from Page 28) 





training, and they kept coming 
back winter after winter. Enter- 
taining baseball teams has brought 
publicity and prosperity to St. 
Petersburg, and Mr. Lang, now 
seventy-seven, has been honored 
by his adopted city; the new 
stadium is named the A. Lang Base- 
ball Park. 

Oddly, the national game brought 
in its wake, not youthful athletes, 
but octogenarians. These older 
guests are the targets of much good- 
natured banter about St. Peters- 
burg being the old folks’ home. 
The truth is that oldsters in St. 
Petersburg receive more attention 
than they do in other resorts, and 
by their great activity make news. 
After all, only the old and finan- 
cially secure can vacation an entire 
winter in the sunshine. 

Accepting this economic fact, the 
Sunshine City set itself up as the 
greatest dispenser of the waters of 
the Fountain of Youth. The genius 
of this enterprise is Mrs. Evelyn 
Rittenhouse, a vivid little person 
with bright blue eyes. She had been 
an actress, and when she left the 
stage, she got a job with the St. 
Petersburg chamber of commerce. 
It ogcurred to her that the old 
people. who were flocking to these 
sunny streets should not be apolo- 
gized for; they should be drama- 
tized. 

She began her campaign by or- 
ganizing a_ three-quarter-century 
Tub, composed of people over sev- 
enty-five. Forty-two attended the 
first meeting. Among them, she 
organized two soft-ball teams—the 
Kids and the Kubs. The Kubs are 
over eighty; the Kids, over seventy- 
five. When it was proposed to take 
in people between sixty and sixty- 
five, one man of 107 protested: 
“We don’t want any young squirts 
in this club.” So those in the fifties 
and sixties organized teams of their 
own. The games between these 
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teams are one of the excitements of 
the season. 

Mrs. Rittenhouse also organized 
the “Mighty Ninety Quartet,” qj 
of whose members are over ninety, 
For two successive seasons, she put 
on The Old Homestead, with 
cast in which everyone was over 
eighty-five. The late Daniel Froh. 
man, who saw one of its perform. 
ances, said, “I never laughed go 
much in my life, but it was always 
with a lump in my throat.” 

Mrs. Rittenhouse tactfully sug. 
gests physical exercises and regimes 
and classes in various activities 
which will vitalize the bodies and 
personalities of older people and 
which are provided by experts at 
the municipal solarium and spa, 
People over eighty learn to swim 
and dance. Those who have grown 
deaf learn lip-reading from Edna 
Gust of the chamber of commerce, 

Every couple married fifty years 
or longer is given a party, but an 
even greater event than a golden 
anniversary is a wedding. There 
was, for instance, the wedding of 
Mr. and Mrs. Yesberger of Berea, 
Ohio. The groom was eighty. The 
bride had snow-white hair, pink 
cheeks, and “didn’t look a day over 
sixty-five.” Long ago, they had 
been sweethearts in school. They 
lost track of each other until they 
met by chance in St. Petersburg, 
she with her husband, he with his 
wife. The four became friends and 
met each winter in St. Petersburg. 
Her husband died. His wife died. 
And then they were married, with 
the blessings of his children and hers, 
and the congratulations of 3500 
friends who attended the wedding. 


Growing Old Gracefully 


Among the three-quarter-century 
folk there are ex-governors, ex- 
senators, ex-circus clowns. These 
oldsters are beholden to no one, but 
St. Petersburg tries to make life 
easy for them. There are few stairs 
to climb. Downtown sidewalks, 
entrances to churches, buildings 
and recreation centers are ramped, 
and wherever one goes there is a 
place to sit down. On the sidewalks 
of St. Petersburg there are more 
than five thousand green benches— 
“sidewalk davenports’’—whose 
size and color are regulated by or- 
dinance. Generally, they are built 
double, back to back, to promote 
propinquity. The old folks sit and 
argue, doze, smoke, knit, or make 
dates for tea or the movies. 

Two evenings a week they play 
bingo; the rest bridge; and every 
day, from dawn to midnight, shuffle- 
board. Mirror Lake Park with its 
acres of sunlit layouts is headquar- 
ters for most of the fun. Here is the 
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world’s largest area of shuffleboard 
courts. Here are courts for roque, 
akind of croquet played with a hard, 
rubber ball on smooth cement 
courts. Here are courts for bowling 
on the green, but the green is marl, 
not grass. Here are hundreds of 
tables for bridge. Here is a club- 
house devoted exclusively to chess. 

Jutting out into Tampa Bay is 
the Municipal Pier, and along the 
shore are the Solarium, with sep- 
arate sections for men and women 
to sun-bathe in the nude, and the 
Spa, where one can swim in an indoor 
pool. On the white beach of Tampa 
Bay, visitors play volley or medi- 
cine ball, lie on the sand or swim 
in the blue water. 

At the end of the Municipal Pier, 
lined constantly with fishermen, is 
the Recreation Hall, above which is 
a spacious dance floor, reached by 
a winding ramp. The list request- 
ing reservations at the Recreation 
Hall indicates the make-up of the 
winter population. There are eight- 
een State Societies, an All-Nations 
Club, an All-State Grange Club, a 
St. David’s Club (Welsh), a Scan- 
dinavian-American Society. The 
great industrial concerns which 
have pension systems are well repre- 
sented here. The accumulated years 
are proudly displayed by the Grand- 
mothers’ Club, the Half-Century 
Club, and the Three-Quarter-Cen- 
tury Club. 

By any standard, the life of these 
old people, come to Florida to spend 
their remaining winters in comfort, 
sunshine and friendly association, 
is good, for here they have with- 
drawn themselves from  subser- 
vience to or dictatorship over the 
succeeding generation. 

Beside the Municipal Pier is the 
Yacht Basin, where one can moor 
his floating palace, if he has one, 
or invest in an hour’s cruise around 
the bay, or a deep-sea cruise, or 
rent a boat for a fishing trip. Along 
the Yacht Basin run. palm-shaded 
drives, and fronting on it is the Yacht 
Club, with a membership of 400 
and a long waiting list. Two great 
hotels, the Vinoy Park and the 
Soreno, overlook the Yacht Basin. 
There the quiet well-to-do live, 
dine and relax. Many of the rich 
make their home in the select resi- 
dence center of Snell Isle, where 
Perry Snell lived and drew around 
him a few choice spirits who with 
him developed the area. 


Youth Has its Day 


For twenty or more miles west 
and northwest of St. Petersburg 
run the Greater Gulf Beaches, from 
the quietly civilized community of 
Pass-a-Grille to the exclusive Tides 
Hotel, with its cottages, apart- 


ments, clubhouse, swimming pool, 
all quiet and withdrawn not only 
from the world but from each other. 

Old age has built up St. Peters- 
burg, but the dramatizers of its 
future are featuring youth. The 
City Publicity Department collects 
pictures of “the cutest kids on the 
beach” and runs the “Charm 
School” for which any young 
woman is eligible. As soon as the 
winter season ends, the doors to all 
amusement facilities are opened to 
the young. The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, whose members may 
not be over thirty-five, has under- 
taken a “ Young Visitors Program,” 
with bridge and sunning parties, 
moonlight cruises, splash parties at 
the Spa Pool, dances, and steak e 
dinners running from November 
through May and ending with the 
great Tarpon Roundup Ball and 
Coronation of Miss St. Petersburg 
as Queen of the City. 


Success in the Sun 


St. Petersburg’s lure for young 
people goes further than frivolity. 
Located in that city area are a 
military school, a naval academy, 
a maritime training school and a 
junior college, most of whose stu- 
dents are from out of town. 

This appeal to youth is backed up 
by the examples of youthful men 
who have come to St. Petersburg 
from the North and turned despair 
into triumph. One example is 
“Doc” Webb, who runs “The 
World’s Most Unusual Drug Store”’; 
another is Earl Gresh, whose fa- 
mous Wood Parade stands on the 
highway between St. Petersburg 
and Tampa. 

Webb’s store isn’t a drugstore at 
all, but a sort of department-store 
bargain basement; nor is “Doc” a 
doctor. He was born in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, managed a drugstore 
at nineteen, and came to St. Peters- 
burg in search of health. Having 
little capital, he found himself a 
corner at the edge of the Negro 
district and opened a little drug- 
store close to the railroad tracks. 
It was perhaps the poorest location 
in the world, but it did a $38,000 
business the first year. When 
depression struck, Webb began 
selling bargains. He brought in a 
carload or two of potatoes and 
sold them on the tracks, eliminating 
storage, handling and spoilage costs. 
He sold breakfasts for nine cents. 
He sold ten tons of onions in 
eleven hours, 113,436 doughnuts in 
a day, 3480 pounds of cheese in 
eight hours. Webb knew the poor 
were hungry, a fact not every 
businessman has discovered. 

From six salespeople the first 
two years, the Webb store has 
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HIS grand, convenient sunlamp clamps to your bed—and 
hides away out of sight when not in use! 


And you get so much for so little! Comes complete with a 
General Electric RS Sunlamp bulb and a built-in Automatic 
Timer. No need to wear dark glasses—for General Electric has 
put the sunglasses right on the bulb! 


The Automatic Timer sees that you get just the amount of 
exposure you want, then switches the lamp off automatically. 


See the General Electric Fold-Away Sunlamp at your dealer’s. 
See how it brings your family the benefits of sunshine all year 
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1. Hidden when not in use, the General 
Electric Fold-Away Sunlamp swings out 
from under the bed with the easy pres- 
sure of your finger tips! 


3 The built-in Automatic Timer elimi- 
* nates exposure worries! This ingenious 
device shuts off the lamp at the end of 
the exposure period you've selected! 








4 How glorious to bask under the 
“healthful ultraviolet rays. Bulb ap- 


How easy to adjust to any angle! A 
flexible gooseneck makes for quick, sim- 
ple adjustment! Can cover the whole 
bed area from wherever it’s positioned. 
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grown to a staff of 900 salesfolk, 
doing a $12,000,000 business a year 
and still expanding. Webb stages 
varied stunts to get his store talked 
about. One year he put a circus on 
his parking lot; the next he brought 
in a revival meeting under a tent. 
One of his latest promotions is 
“The Florida Poster Girls,” in 
which he displays his wife’s pretty 
face as ‘‘ Poster Girl No. 1.” 

Earl Gresh came to St. Peters- 
burg broke and turned wood into 
coin. Fourteen years ago, Gresh 
saw his boat-building business col- 
lapse, leaving him nothing but a 
house in Florida. He mortgaged 
the house to pay for a small work- 
shop and began to make things of 


, wood. His wooden handbags and 


costume jewelry became popular 
over the nation. That is only the 
bread-and-butter side of his produc- 
tivity. 

He has established, on the main 
highway, what he calls the Wood 
Parade, where he presides over 


one of the largest collections of 
wood specimens in the world. The 
building is of hand-hewn, long. 
leaf yellow-pine timbers, with: red. 
cypress siding on the outside. [p. 
side, the most interesting room js 
made entirely of the wood of a 2279. 
year-old Florida cypress. 

Gresh recently undertook ‘o tell 
the story of Christ in huge panels 
of inlaid wood. There are to be 
twenty murals, and a church has 
offered $10,000 for the group, 
They are not for sale; Gresh plans 
to give them away. Meanwhile, 
they are enjoyed by thousands of 
winter visitors. 

Most of these visitors to St, 
Petersburg are not rich. Average 
visitors drive down in their own 
cars. Some stay only a week or ten 
days, but nearly half remain fou 
months or longer, for the “Sunshine 
City” of St. Petersburg has become 
a pleasant winter home for old folks, 
and for a lot of young folks too. 

THE END 





TARPON SPRINGS 


(Continued from Page 33) 





That experience made John 
Gonatos an untiring crusader for 
safety. He still likes sponge diving, 
despite its dangers. He says there 
are more beautiful scenes on the 
bottom of the sea than there are on 
land, and he likes the company of 
fish. 

“Fish,” he says, “seem to know 
what the diver is doing. They will 
lead him to the sponge beds if he 
treats them right. But if he mis- 
treats them, they shun him, and 
sometimes attack his finger tips, 
the only part of the body exposed. 
The worst menace is the so-called 
man-eating shark, but even he will 
not bother the diver if undisturbed. 
The octopus can be dangerous, too, 
but those in the Gulf are only three 
or four feet across, and by bursting 
the bag and eyes of the octopus, it 
can be paralyzed and sent to the 
surface—and the octopus is deli- 
cious when barbecued.” 
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Gonatos has given radio talks 
and made motion pictures to drama- 
tize the sponge-fishing industry, but 
it is his unceasing battle for safety 
that has made him the hero of 
Tarpon Springs, and endears him to 
the women, who, with streaming eyes 
and children clinging to their skirts, 
come to the water front to see their 
husbands off to sea. The departure 
of the fleet, to be gone for weeks 
and sometimes months, is a great 
but sad event in the life of Tarpon 
Springs; a bearded priest of the 
Greek Orthodox Church blesses 
each boat, and the air is filled with 
tearful farewells. While the boats 
are gone, the little community 
along the docks has somewhat the 
appearance and air of a ghost city, 
but when the boats come home, 
with their decks piled with sponges, 
diving suits dangling grotesquely 
from the stays, and blue-and-white 
pennants flying from the mastheads, 
Tarpon Springs comes to life again. 

Each return of the sponge-fishing 
fleet is a time of rejoicing, but 
Tarpon Springs’ greatest celebra- 
tion occurs each year on January 
sixth. It is the Greek Church 
“blessing of the waters,” commen 
orating the baptism of Christ, the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, and the 
recovery of the Cross under Constat- 
tine. The ceremonies begin at dawn 
in the Cathedral of St. Nicholas. 
At noon the archbishop and high 
priests in their robes, the visiting 
clergy of the Episcopal Church it 
their vestments, the altar boys cat- 
rying banners and insignia of the 
church, and the choirs of adolescent 
girls go in a procession to the bayou. 
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There a white dove, signifying the 
Holy Spirit, is released over the 
water, and the archbishop casts a 
gold cross, symbolizing the baptism 
of Christ, into the water. The 
sponge divers plunge into the bayou 
to seek the cross. The one who re- 
trieves it is blessed by the arch- 
bishop and becomes the hero of the 
day. 

It is a dramatic and colorful 
ceremony, and one that is pictured 
frequently in America’s newspapers 
and newsreels. 

The blessing of the waters does 
not end the celebration. It con- 
tinues all afternoon and well into 


the next morning, with dancing and 
the consumption of thick, sweet, 
black coffee, red wine that tastes of 
resin, honey cakes, Greek cheeses 
and other Hellenic delicacies. 

This is Tarpon Springs’ greatest 
festival and one that draws the 
largest throng of visitors, but there 
are others, almost as picturesque, 
including the beautiful candlelight 
ceremony at Easter. Visitors from 
the resort cities round about at- 
tend them all, for Tarpon Springs, 
with its Greek population and way 
of life, is an Old World town set in 
the middle of Florida’s West Coast 
playland. THE END 





TAMPA 


(Continued from Page 31) 





on the rumps of marble maidens. 
Murals in gaudy colors fill the walls 
of the former lobby. One shows 
Theodore Roosevelt sweeping off his 
hat before a young lady in billowy 
blue-silk skirts and feather boa. 
Another shows Henry Plant in his 
broad black hat, handlebar mus- 
tache and goatee, superintending 
the building of his dream castle. 

A year or two after Plant started 
building his palace, Seftor Don 
Ignacio Haya and. Vicente Mar- 
tinez Ybor acquired the sandy, 
palmetto-covered land east of 
Tampa, brought a colony of cigar 
makers there from Havana and set 
up factories, shops, dwellings, clubs, 
and churches. Ybor City, as the 
settlement was called, is for many 
Visitors the most interesting part of 
Tampa, built, as it is, on Latin- 
American ideals and institutions, 
and having the social atmosphere 
of Cuba. 

Some of this atmosphere may be 
observed in the restaurants of 
Tampa. One of the oldest is Las 
Novedades, which began fifty years 
ago as a Spanish pastry shop where 
workers dropped in for coffee or 
sherry and a bit of pastry. Today 
it is one of the most popular res- 
taurants in Florida. Its waiters 
make as much as $10,000 a year and 
take pride in their profession. There 
are sixteen pages of menu to choose 
from, but two dishes are ordered 
again and again—arroz con pollo 
(chicken and yellow rice) and a 


fish specialty, pompano baked in 
paper. 

Spanish chefs are inclined to be 
scornful of the gustatory habits of 
the Anglo-Saxon. ‘‘ We send food to 
the table properly seasoned,” said 
Manuel Garcia, proprietor of Las 
Novedades, “‘ but the first thing you 
do is reach for the salt. Then you 
sprinkle it with pepper, bury it in 
mustard, flood it with catchup and 
douse it with Worcestershire sauce.” 

The haste with which we con- 
sume food also annoys these Span- 
ish chefs. A young American went 
to-Manuel Rubin’s Spanish Res- 
taurant for dinner before a show. 
The food was slow in arriving. He 
appealed to Rubin. The proprietor 
said: “ Dinner out and a show all in 
one evening! That is the way you 
people get indigestion. Eat your 
soup course in the time you were 
going to eat your dinner. Then go 
to your show. After the show come 
back and finish your dinner. By 
that time you will be ready for it 
and it will probably be ready for 
you.” 

One of the most interesting in- 
stitutions of Ybor City may escape 
the visitor unacquainted with Latin 
life. This is the Club. Four great 
establishments house the four 
Latin clubs—three of them Spanish, 
one Italian. These clubs offer group 
medicine and hospitalization, an 
adult-education center, a _ social 
clubroom and other facilities, all 
for two dollars a month. In addi- 
tion, they present a constant round 
of festivities, including New Year’s 
balls, masquerade balls, spring 
festivals, Mayflower dance, and 
summer festivals. The clubs will 
likewise stage a fiesta at the drop 
of a sombrero. 

All of these festivities take second 
place, however, to the annual Gas- 
parilla Pirate Festival, held just 
before the beginning of Lent. It is 
described as the invasion of Tampa 
by Ye Mystic Krewe of Gasparilla. 

In it the bloody depredations of the 
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IT’S A FACT that you can operate this boat the year 
*round for less than your annual two weeks’ vacation. For example . . . 
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butcher, José Gaspar, who main- 
tained his iniquitous hangout in 
Tampa, are celebrated in a noisy, 
colorful “invasion” and “ retaking” 
of the city. It affords the “social- 
ites’ of Tampa an opportunity to 
create great floats, to play king and 
queen for a week, and to stage a 
spectacular extravaganza that ri- 
vals the New Orleans Mardi Gras. 

Such festivities entertain the 
thousands of tourists who visit 
Tampa each winter, but Tampa’s 
role in the vacation land around 
Tampa Bay is primarily a business 
one. More than 750,000 of Florida’s 
2,247,000 inhabitants are served by 
the wholesale houses of Tampa; 
over 550,000 do their retail shop- 





ping here. Whenever a doi ar js 
spent on the West Coast, it ulti. 
mately goes through Tampa banks 
and channels of trade. Thus T ampa 
is the business heart, banker ang 
the storekeeper to the fabulous 
West Coast playground. 
Whatever is unsavory, Tampa 
assures the visitor, will be done 
away with tomorrow. Tomorroy, 
thanks to a $4,000,000 master sew. 
age project starting this winter, 
odors won’t come wafting back 
over Bayshore Drive; tomorrow 
The Scrub will be replaced by a 
civic center. This is not the ma- 
nana of Latin America, for Tampa 
is a busy, ambitious town that gets 


things done. THE END 





SARASOTA 
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The John and Mable Ringling 
Museum of Art, in which the Ring- 
ling collection is housed, is built of 
the same pink stucco as the palace. 
It, too, is now open to the public. 
The paintings, which Ringling spent 
a lifetime collecting, show a lusty 
taste. The essential thing in Ring- 
ling’s mind seems to have been that 
the pictures should be vibrantly 
alive. Most of them represent 
people in the pink of health and 
vitality; they sing with life. 

Though John and Mable are 
gone, Sarasota is still the winter 
quarters of the circus. Its return 
each November is an occasion for 
rejoicing, for Sarasota has become 
attached to the people of the Big 
Top who live in the homes of pri- 
vate families throughout the city 
and often practice their acts in the 
back yard. They are neighborly, 
well-behaved folks. Only a stranger 
stares when the seven-foot-nine- 
inch giant passes on the street. Shop- 
keepers welcome the Bearded Lady 
and the Doll Family as ordinary cus- 
tomers and help them plan Thanks- 
giving and Christmas dinners. 

For an admission fee, visitors can 
see the aérialists and other per- 
formers go through their routines, 


watch the animals being rehearsed 
for the performances they will give 
when spring comes. On the saw- 
dust-covered earthen floor of the 
big tent stands the trapeze maestro 
in blue jeans and open-neck shirt. 
High above him, clinging to ropes, a 
group of girls go through their 
routine. 

In another sawdust ring, a man 
practices his juggling, balancing, 
twirling tricks. A pair of girls 
disappear up two ropes, climb- 
ing hand over hand, quickly, with- 
out apparent effort. A tightrope 
walker struts nimbly across to them 
from the wings. Behind you in the 
sawdust, a sulky tears by; trainers 
are giving a pony a tryout. 

In a way, it is more enjoyable 
than the circus itself, for one gets a 
close-up, behind-the-scenes view of 
the labor, the earnestness, the 
casualness of life under the Big Top. 

Quite apart from the circus and 
the all-prevailing spirit of the 
Ringlings, Sarasota is a charming 
resort town. There are modern, 
comfortable hotels. There are pleas- 
ant places for dancing, and cocktail 
lounges for quiet drinking. The 
M’Toto Room at the John Ringling 
Hotel has modernistic murals of 
sailors and sea beasts on the walls, 
cozy tables, a dance floor, and a 
“fiesta spirit.” There are many 
other lounges—Spanish, tropical, 
Swiss—but the emphasis in most of 
them is on the moderate, both in 
price and display. There is said to be 
even a little gambling outside the 
city limits, but this is sub rosa, and 
the average visitor is unaware of it. 

Some claim that Sarasota is 
named for Sara, the mythical 
daughter of the Spanish explorer, 
Hernando de Soto. Others say that 
the name comes from a corruption 
of the Spanish expression, sarao so/1, 
meaning “ placeofdancing.” The let- 
ter may not be correct, but that is 
what the gay town stillis. THE e“D 
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FORBIDDEN FLOWER 


PERFUME 


The delicate fragrance 
of flower-scented Poly- 
nesian breezes has at 
last been captured 
in KAPU Forbiddon 
Flower PERFUME. Rare 
essences, blended ina 
secret native Hawaiian 
formula, bring you a 
delightful scent, laden 
with tropical romance 
and mystery. 

KAPU is a caressing, 
lingering concentrated 
perfume....a gift that 
will be a daily re- 
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thoughtfulness and 
affection. 

All gift orders sent 
Special Handling. Mailed 
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you order NOW. Money back if you are not satisfied. 
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FLORIDA’S 
beautiful planned city 
- lovely homes along 
shaded avenues - fine 
shops - good schools - 
University of Miami - 
Here is the ideal location 
for your permanent or 
winter home be it a bunga- 
low or palatial waterfront 
estate. Illustrated booklet 
on request. Chamber of 
Commerce, P. O. Box H- 
1165, Coral Gables 34, Fla. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


“Song-and-Dance Man” Cohan. 


cHAT between Babe Ruth and 
A Lou Gehrig on the art of home- 
run hitting would hardly seem the 
sort of thing you'd find in a record 
shop. Neither, for that matter, 
would a one-day course in touch- 
typing; nor a screen test; nor the 
sound of human heartbeats heard 
through a stethoscope; nor a set of 
instructions on how to do card 
tricks and thus, presumably, be- 
come the life of the party. Yet all 
these, with a batch of other oddi- 
ties, have been put on records, some 
under the imprimaturs of the major 
companies, others on small and 
frequently defunct labels. 

“Babe” and “Lou,” The Home- 
Run Twins, a ten-inch record, was 
originally issued by Perfect and 
subsequently taken over by The 
Liberty Music Shops. As a sample 
of mere eonversational grace it 
leaves much to be desired, but as a 
piece of nostalgic Americana it is 
not without rugged enchantment. 
Being a man who cherishes the 
thumping memory of summer after- 
noons when Murderers’ Row was 
hammering them into the stands, I 
own to an inordinate partiality for 
“Babe” and “‘Lou,”” The Home-Run 
Twins (even at $10 a copy). 

Like “Babe” and ‘‘Lou,” a record 
transcribed from the broadcast of 
the Louis-Schmeling fight on June 
22, 1938, is a period piece out of a 
sports almanac. The bout, you may 
recall, terminated in a quick knock- 
out by Joe Louis, who entered the 
ring that night in the most vengeful 
mood of his career and annihilated 
the German. The record is there- 
fore brief, and without great sus- 
pense, but it conveys the destruc- 
tive perfection of a young man 
who became one of the most profi- 
cient heavyweights of all time. 
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Names and events that have made history of one 
kind or another are preserved in record albums 


This re-creation of significant mo- 
ments out of other years is possibly 
the most abiding service that 
phonograph records perform. One 
such moment, which can be heard 
on Victor, has poignant pertinence 
at a time when the bodies of thou- 
sands of American servicemen are 
being returned to this country. It is 
the address delivered at Hoboken 
on May 23, 1921, by President 
Harding. The occasion was the 
return for burial of 5200 American 
servicemen. Harding may not have 
been a good speaker, but the occa- 
sion provided its own eloquence. 

War and its attendant bereave- 
ments are sometimes forgotten in 
years of peace, so perhaps it is good 
that there are phonograph records 
to remind us of days of terror. Out 
of World War I there is (on the 
National Forum label) General 
Pershing’s moving address From 
the Battlefields of France. The record 
costs around $25 and includes a 
talk on Loyalty by Ambassador 
James Gerard. From the late war 
(on a record released by radio sta- 
tion WOR) is General MacArthur’s 
speech to America broadcast from 
Australia on March 31, 1942. 

The eloquent voices of Franklin 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
also have been recorded for pos- 
terity. The NBC Documentary 
label (distributed by the Lingua- 


phone Institute) has a two-volume 
set of unbreakable records called 
Rendezvous With Destiny. It costs 
$24.50 and includes all the Roose. 
velt speeches from his First Inaugu- 
ral Address to his Yalta talk. 
F. D. R.’s war message to Congress 
and the nation, which was delivered 
on December 8, 1941, can be found 
on a Columbia single. On Decem-. 
ber twenty-sixth of the same year 
Churchill made a stirring address 
to our Congress, which Columbia 
has in an album called Winston 
Churchill Speaks to Congress. 
Franklin Roosevelt and Warren 
Harding were not the only Presi- 
dents whose voices are on records, 
Cavalcade of American Presidents, a 
Victor album, includes speeches 
made by all the Chief Executives 
from Theodore to Franklin Roose- 
velt. Not all of the speakers can be 
called, even charitably, orators, 
Several other items are worth 
hearing. One is a Reeves Sound 
Studio recording called Theodore 
Roosevelt Greets the American Boy. 
Transcribed from a cylinder record 
made in 1913, it has all the swagger- 
ing masculinity which character- 
ized the first Roosevelt; but for all 
its ruggedness, it sounds almost 
effete when compared with record- 
ings of speeches by Mussolini and 
Hitler. Victor has a record of Il 
Duce speaking to Americans of 


The Louis-Schmeling fight of a decade ago makes a brief record. 
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Italian birth and descent. In the 
light of what was later to occur it 
sounds pure comic opera today. I 
look upon it, as well as the Hitler 
and Mussolini Linguaphone faces, 
as an illuminating portrait of an ex- 
tremely nasty man. Even if you 
don’t understand German, you will 
find it profitable to hear Hitler’s 
rantings on Linguaphone. 





faces by two voices whose quality 
has been lavishly praised: Lillian 
Russell’s and Sarah Bernhardt’s, 
Miss Russell is represented by 
Come Down, Ma Evenin’ Star, which 
was recorded in 1912; Bernhardt by 
a reading of French patriotic poetry. 
I think you will find both voices as 
expressive as their champions have 
claimed. Victor has George M. 





John Barrymore (here with Fay Compton) can be heard as Hamlet. 


Less terrifying than any faces by 
either Mussolini or Hitler is a Na- 
tional Vocarium record in which 
Commodore Peary talks about his 
discovery of the North Pole. It was 
recorded in 1909 and is a genuine 
curio. 

Nearly everyone, I imagine, is 
aware that Edward VIII's abdica- 
tion speech (“. . . the woman I 
love’) is available on several dif- 
ferent labels, but I suspect that it 
is not generally known that he re- 
corded while he was still the Prince 
of Wales. Released by Victor, his 
talk is called Sportsmanship and 
evokes a remembrance of the care- 
free years when England was merrie 
indeed and the prince used to con- 
fuse the rhythm section of Paul 
Whiteman’s band by sitting in on 
percussion. Wales was an abler 
elocutionist than a drummer. Two 
records by members of his family 
are probably of more enduring his- 
torical significance than Sportsman- 
ship. One, on Gramophone, is the 
address delivered by his father, 
George V, at the opening of the 
World Monetary and Economic 
Conference on June 12, 1933. The 
other, on Liberty, is the Coronation 
Address of George VI, delivered on 
May 11, 1937. 

The list of late celebrities who 
recorded during their lifetimes is al- 
most inexhaustible. A: label called 
Collector’s Record Shop has issued 





Cohan singing P. S. Mr. Johnson 
Sends Regards and John Barry- 
more’s brilliant readings of Ham- 
let’s “O! What a rogue” soliloquy 
and Gloucester’s soliloquy from 
Henry VI. Another of the legendary 
voices of all time—Dame Nellie 
Melba’s—can be heard on the 
National Vocarium recording made 
during her farewell appearance at 
Covent Garden on the evening of 
June 8, 1926. It’s a touching per- 
formance. 

In the field of self-improvement — 
and this applies to the physical as 
well as the mental — several effective 
records have been made. One is 
Tuch-Rite, a $9.95 album which 
promises to teach touch-typing in 
one day. People who have tested it 
assure me that the one-day claim 
is extravagant, but that Tuch-Rite 
is nonetheless something of a phe- 
nomenon in that it actually does 
impart a knowledge of touch-typing. 
Obviously, much of the effective- 
ness depends upon the pupil’s un- 
flagging application to the pre- 
scribed curriculum. This is true 
even of the Linguaphone Institute’s 
recorded language courses, which 
are so highly thought of that the 
U.S. Government used them during 
the war to teach servicemen. Thus 
far, there are Linguaphone courses 
in twenty-nine languages and new 
ones constantly are being added, 
among them a course in Swahili. 





Each European language course 
costs $50. The course in Chinese 
is $100, while the brief one in Japa- 
nese is only $35. 

Linguaphone presumably feels, 
however, that a sane mind isn’t of 
much advantage unless it’s in a 
sound body. At any rate, the In- 
stitute offers an album of six rec- 
ords which furnish the listener with 
exercises in health and beauty. The 
album and the chart which ac- 
companies it cost $18. An imposing 
affidavit to their workability would 
seem to be the fact that they’re 
used in a number of beauty salons. 
Victor also believes in the body 
beautiful and to this purpose offers 
an album by Wanda Bowman- 
Wilson called Streamlining Your 
Hips and Thighs. I wish I could 
tell you just how efficient it is, but 
it would probably be wiser for you 
to consult your favorite beautician. 

One of the really imposing enter- 
prises in the field of children’s edu- 
cation is the set of albums put out 
by Graphic Educational Produc- 
tions, Inc. The purpose is to remove 
from parents the burden of trying 
to answer the children’s unending 
“how’s,” ‘‘who’s,” ‘‘what’s,” 
‘why’s,”” and “ where’s.”” My four- 
year-old son, who is rather proud of 
being the guinea pig in my evalua- 
tion of children’s records, seems 
quite satisfied with the explanations 
offered by these sides to such per- 
plexing (for me they’re perplexing) 
queries as: “How does a flower 
grow?” ‘“What makes rain?’’ 
“Why are bees so busy?” “ What 
are stars?” “Who was Aesop?” 
and the constant bane of all par- 
ents, ““Why do I have to go to 
sleep?”’ Life around our house is 
noticeably less exhausting since we 
acquired these sets. 

Columbia has seen fit to come to 
the aid of aspiring musicians and 
ambitious physicians. Its series of 
Add-a-Part recordings present cer- 
tain celebrated musical pieces played 
with one part missing. With each 
number comes the complete score, 
including the part missing on the 
record. The idea is for the young 
musician to play the part along with 
the skilled professionals who per- 
form on the record. Columbia’s 
album of Stethoscopic Heart Records 
reproduces sounds, murmurs, and 
arrhythms of the human heart. Its 
audience obviously lies among med- 
ical mcn. 

Poetry and prose are well rep- 
resented on records, though I doubt 
if many people know that George 
Bernard Shaw recorded four faces 
for Linguaphone or that James 
Joyce can be heard reading from 
Anna Livia Plurabelle under the 
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SHANTY BOAT CRUISES 
Novel holiday afloat into 
Florida's Seminole Country 
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Capt. Frank Swift, Box 882-Y, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
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Every day’s a holiday in Ventnor’s New 
1948 23 foot Fisherman Cruiser! A real 
beauty if you’ve ever seen one . . . featuring 
luxurious living for two. Complete galley, 
enclosed toilet, built-in fish box and lots of 
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of Cambridge University or that 
Oliver St. John Gogarty, Robert 
Hillyer, T. S. Eliot and several 
other poets interpret their own 
work on the Harvard Vocarium 
label. The Shaw album for Lingua- 
phone, which costs $7.50, is called 
Spoken English and Broken English 
and is a real buy. (Shaw’s auto- 
graph, by the way, is etched into the 
records, the original copper plates 
of which are now in the British 
Museum.) Joyce’s reading from 
the conclusion to Anna Livia Plura- 
belle is quite a wonderful job, and I 
think the $10 or so price reasonable 
when you consider that it offers the 
only really authoritative clue to 
what was being attempted in the 
bewildering prose of Finnegans 
Wake. The Harvard Vocarium rec- 
ords, which are $3.11 each, have, 
besides Gogarty, Eliot and Hillyer, 
selections from the works of John 
Holmes, Theodore Spencer and 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin read by 
the authors themselves. If your af- 
fection happens to lie with Amer- 
ican poets, you should certainly 
make it a special point to hear 
Vachel Lindsay read his famous 
The Congo on a recording issued by 
the National Council of Teachers 
of English. On Linguaphone, you 
can hear Alexander Woollcott’s de- 
livery of For Us the Living, which 
he subtitled A Footnote to the Gettys- 
burg Address. There is a faintly sac- 
charine quality to the prose, but, 
on the whole, The Town Crier’s 
voice makes you overlook it. 

The Shakespearean performances 
by Orson Welles and members of 
his Mercury Theatre Company are 
conveniently listed in the Columbia 
catalogue. Apart from their enter- 
tainment value they have proved 
valuable to amateur dramatic 
groups trying to stage Julius Cae- 








Famous recorded voices: Top, from left, Madame Melba, Duke of Wind- 
sor, Sarah Bernhardt; below, T. Roosevelt, Harding, F. D. Roosevelt. 


sar, Macbeth and Twelfth Night, 
Columbia also has recorded super. 
lative treatments of excerpts from 
Hamlet and Richard II by Maurice 
Evans. On Victor, Sir Laurence 
Olivier has an album of selections 
from Henry V. They’re done so wel] 
that one feels quite resentful that 
he failed to record the complete 
play; and I unreservedly recom- 
mend The Voice of Poetry, two Co- 
lumbia albums by Edith Evans and 
John Gielgud. 

Among religious recordings, there 
are two items which you won't 
come across in any of the catalogues, 
One is a record put out on the label 
of the Vatican Record Company. It 
has an address in Latin by Pope 
Pius and, on the reverse side, the 
English translation. The other is 
Prayer Time, an album in which 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen reads var- 
ious of his addresses. It was issued 
by the Angelus Recording Com- 
pany. Victor has an album called 
Prayers and Poems, in which Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman reads from 
his own writings. 

Put Yourself to Sleep, a Lingua- 
phone by Max Mann, is only one of 
the recorded soporifics now on the 
market. Another is Sleep, Sleep, 
Sleep (released by The Kaufmann 
Enterprises) and a third is the 
Mirella Sleep Record. All three have 
their champions. Judged purely in 
terms of its unconventionality, 
however, Sleep, Sleep, Sleep is prob- 
ably the best choice. This is because 
it is backed by Mass Hypnotism, 
a side in which Dr. Clark R. Bel- 
lows hypnotizes the listener. Doc- 
tor Bellows, I understand, has a 
pretty fair average among those 
who hear the record, which has 
lately come into its own as the 
life—or rather the death—of the 
party. —GEORGE FRAZIER. 
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MOVIES 


py AVERAGE movie-goer lives 
in colossal ignorance of many of 
the people who make the movies 
he pays to see. He is primarily 
aware of stars and, in a descending 
scale, of the names of a few pro- 
ducers and directors and even fewer 
writers which, for one reason or an- 
other, stick in his mind—a jumble 
of Cecil B. DeMille, Darryl Zanuck, 
Frank Capra, Ben Hecht, Donald 
Ogden Stewart. But only a few 
paying customers are aware of the 
names of cameramen like James 
Wong Howe, William Daniels, 
Stanley Cortez, Lee Garmes, Ray 
Binger and George Barnes, and 
even fewer understand the impor- 
tance of the cameraman’s function 
in producing a finished picture. 

In the beginning was the camera- 
man. He antedates the director— 
as the director antedates the pro- 
ducer—as the ranking mogul in the 
picture business. In the very first 
movies at the turn of the century 
the cameraman was all-important. 
He planned as well as photographed 
the picture. He usually worked for 
a small salary for the businessman 
who had decided to risk his capital 
in the then-new film industry. His 
job was not overimaginative and, 
by modern standards, very simple. 
All he had to do was to take pictures 
which would reproduce reasonably 
well. The emphasis was on techni- 
cal knowledge of his equipment, not 
on unusual angles, translation of 
mood or special artistry. He set up 
his camera and took pictures of a 
song-and-dance team, a political 
address, a parade or a dramatic 
sketch. He almost always shot 
simply, as the scene appeared on the 
stage, with his camera at one set 
point. It was the novelty of a mov- 
ing picture that brought paying 
customers to the box office, not any 
departure from standard technique. 

This static condition of camera 
work was blasted by George Melies, 
a Frenchman whose name is a 
beacon light in the history of films. 


Though his film credits are meager, the camera- 
man knows you can’t make a movie without him 


Melies discovered that a film need 
not run in precise continuity, that 
the camera is a flexible instru- 
ment which can change focus and 
direction, and shift from subject to 
subject within the same story. It 
was a simple discovery, but until 
Melies’ day no one had bothered to 
do anything about it. Melies him- 
self used his discovery largely for 
the production of fantasy films— 
A Voyage to the Moon, Fairyland 
and The Impossible Voyage—but 
the devices he had uncovered 
(change of scene, contrast of suc- 
ceeding scenes, different approaches 
to the same scene) were just as 
sound for more sober dramas. Some 
of Melies’ films were shown in the 
United States and were popular 
here. Their influence upon Amer- 
ican camera techniques was im- 
mediate and healthy. The Melies 
touch can be seen clearly in such 
an early 20th-Century fantasy as 
The Dream of a Rarebit Fiend made 
by Edwin S. Porter, one of the first 
American cameramen. 

Melies’ discovery widened the 
scope of the camera and at the 
same time, in a sense, spelled the 
doom of the cameraman as a top 
production figure. As freer and 
more complicated action became 
possible through use of the new 
techniques, businessmen were less 
willing to entrust the final respon- 
sibility for their pictures to men 
who were, in their eyes, simply good 
technical employees. Something fan- 
cier was needed, and the director 
was born. Porter and J. Stuart 
Blackton, another pioneer camera- 
man, accepted the transition and 
became directors themselves. Billy 
Bitzer, another camera trail blazer, 
remained a cameraman, under the 
supervision of David Wark Griffith, 
one-time movie actor who became 
a director. 

With theinnovations from France, 
the American movies could now 
tell a story. The cameraman might 
have been supplanted in glory by 
the director but he was, as he will 
always remain, the most important 
technician in movie making. The 
new tricks were camera tricks which 
only the cameraman could deliver. 

The first straight story in which 
the new technique achieved’ real 


success and foreshadowed the film 
of the future was Edwin S. Porter’s 
The Great Train Robbery in 1903. 
By this time Porter was a combina- 
tion cameraman-director for the 
Edison Company. There had been 
stories on film before and stories 
told in more than one scene; Porter 
himself had done some of them. 
But none of them ventured so far 
as The Great Train Robbery and 
none of them had its far-reaching 
influence upon the development of 
the young industry. Robbery shifts 
from scene to scene to scene, from 
the exterior of the train to the inte- 
rior, from the train robbers making 
their getaway on horseback to the 
robbers examining their loot. And, 
most daringly of all, the picture 
boasted a close-up shot, seldom if 
ever featured before, of a bandit 
firing his pistol point-blank at the 
audience. 

Griffith, working with the re- 
nowned Billy Bitzer, followed up 


Director Griffith, cameraman Bitzer. 


and surpassed Porter’s technique. 
The close-up, which had passed 
into oblivion for many years after 
The Great Train Robbery, was re- 
stored by Griffith in his epic Enoch 
Arden. Thé use of a close-up had 
been fought by studio executives, 
and Griffith had hard work over- 
riding opposition. He won and the 
close-up, for better or worse, has 
been with us ever since. 

The cameraman began to be 
pushed farther and farther from 
the spotlight as the movies grew. 
In the studio, on the set, on location, 
he was still most important, but his 
name registered less and less on the 
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Roy Hunt sets up his camera fora scene from an old-time film . . . 


movie fan and his salary kept falling 
behind that of the producer, the 
director, the star and even, in many 
cases, behind that of the competent 
supporting actor. 

The paradox is that the job of 
cameraman has increased in com- 
plexity and in responsibility 
through the years. The ancient 
camera of Biograph epics sat on a 
nonmovable tripod and had a lens 
almost as simple as that in any good 
modern still camera. The camera 
of today runs on a metal dolly that 
enables it to change position at 
whim or swings on a derricklike 
boom. Scenes may now be shot 
from almost every angle and the 
multitude of different lenses, of 
adjustments for any single lens, of 
filters and tricks of exposure and 
distortion for effect are almost end- 
less. Compared to some of the 
rather lowly second and third 
cameramen in modern major stu- 
dios, the great Billy Bitzer is a 
grade-school kid with a box Brownie. 

Sound did not greatly complicate 
the duties of the cameraman; it 
simply added the sound technician 
as a person of close—but not rival- 
ing—importance in picture making. 
The use of color in film making did 
make a difference. Color and par- 
ticularly Technicolor, the most lav- 
ishly used process today for feature 
productions, put a new burden on 
the man behind the camera. For 
every one thing that.can go wrong 
with shooting a movie in black and 
white, several more can go wrong in 
Technicolor. A slight, deviation of 
exposure, a hair’s-breadth error in 
focusing that might not show up 
too blatantly in black and white 
can make a color sequence useless. 

This multiplicity of technical 
knowledge, growing with every 
new improvement in photography, 
is in some ways a boon as well as a 
burden to the cameraman. It may 


not make up completely for his de- 
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cline in industry prestige and social 
importance or for the comparatively 
minor increase in his pay, but it has 
one advantage: a good cameraman 
seldom will go hungry. Caméramen 
outlast most stars and executives. 
Reorganizations may blast pro- 
ducers from their comfortable seats, 
the public may tire of seeing a star’s 
face, a director may be destroyed 
by several bad pictures in a row, 
but a top-notch cameraman is well- 
nigh indestructible. He can go on 
for years and years. And with every 
year, if he is alert and keeps abreast 
of the latest photographic wrinkles, 
his value to any studio will increase 
rather than decline. 

A good cameraman’s pay may 
range from a minimum of $250 a 
week to a high of $1000. On the 
screen credit he will be called a 
director of photography and on 
the job he will have working under 
him a No. 1 camera operator, a 
No. 2 and perhaps more. Some- 
times he prefers to be called a 
cinematographer, which is a fancy 
word also meaning cameraman. In 
the film colony his social status is 
scarcely commensurate with his im- 
portance on the lot. With a few 
exceptions he will not move in the 
most gilded social circles or live in 
the most fashionable suburbs. He 
is likely to be a solid citizen in his 
community, just another hard- 
working guy, albeit a trifle more ex- 
posed to glamour than his neighbors. 
He will belong to the American 
Society of Cinematographers, which 
accounts for the dignified A.S.C. 
after his name on the screen-credit 
listing. In addition, he may be an 
accredited Technicolor cinematog- 
rapher. He is less likely to be a 
college graduate than a producer, a 
director or a writer, possibly be- 
cause the photographic bug bites 
sharp and early and the amount of 
training necessary to become a good 
cameraman would seem to leave 
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little time for the frivolities of 
campus life. Some cameramen be- 
come directors or producers, but a 
majority stick to their jobs. 

There are more difficulties to the 
cameraman’s job than the purely 
technical ones. The human element 
is a factor in filming just as in di- 
recting or producing and a tempera- 
mental star can wreak as much 
havoc with the cameraman as with 
her fellow players or her director. 
Particular care must be taken to 
photograph some stars from the 
correct angle. The late John Barry- 
more was a problem because his 
left profile was so much better than 
his right, and he had to be shot al- 
ways from his better side. The 
age lines of a collapsing chin on a 
glamour girl must be noted and a 
method found to prevent their being 
recorded on celluloid. This facial 
surgery has to be done in the shoot- 
ing, for movie negatives cannot be 
retouched like still pictures. It is 
often a matter of insurance rather 
than passion when a pretty star 
astounds her public by marrying a 
comparatively obscure cameraman; 
she knows her husband will take 
extra care in seeing that lights are 
kind and camera angles flattering. 

Bill Steiner of Pathe has been 
making pictures for some twenty- 
five years, ever since he got out of 
high school. He is a fair example of 
a modern director of photography. 
He worked in a motion-picture 
library while he was a high-school 
student in New York, then went 
into actual photography as a cam- 
eraman at Paramount’s Long Is- 
land studios. He got into the busi- 
ness before sound came and has 
worked on everything from screen 
tests through short subjects to fea- 
ture films. He is now Director of 
Photography for The Window, a 
forthcoming RKO feature adapted 
‘rom Cornell Woolrich’s The Boy 
Cried Murder. The Window. is a 


. . » Modern cameramen focus for glamour close-up of Ingrid Bergman. 


crime story with emphasis on ju- 
venile delinquency and will be shot 
entirely in New York, so Bill feels 
right at home. 

In the Long Island days Bill 
trained his camera on stars like 
Claudette Colbert, the late Carole 
Lombard, Miriam Hopkins and 
Gary Cooper. He is an executive 
Technicolor cinematographer and 
has done Fitzpatrick Traveltalks. 
During the war he made Navy train- 
ing films. His last feature was 
Universal-International’s Taproots. 

Like most camerarnen, Bill is not 
as voluble as other movie person- 
alities. Most stars, producers, di- 
rectors or writers will talk your ear 
off about their respective jobs. A 
cameraman talks less because, like 
many technicians in other fields, 
he is not talkative, and also because, 
in the descending scale of studio 
prestige, he worries about treading 
on more important toes. 

Steiner sums up the cameraman’s 
job very simply. “I work with the 
director. I work with almost every- 
body else too. A director of pho- 
tography has charge of lighting as 
well as of shooting so I work with 
the electrical department. In the 
same way, I work with the art di- 
rector, to know in advance what 
he is going to be shooting. 

“The cameraman doesn’t have 
the most important job in pictures 
any longer but I will say he has the 
most important of the technical 
jobs. The camera is still making the 
picture—it is still through the 
camera that the action is seen. The 
cameraman’s job is to take advan- 
tage of all possible ways in which 
he can make that action more in- 
teresting, more credible, more ex- 
citing, more moving, whatever the 
director’s plans call for. A good 
cameraman can’t often save a bad 
movie—I doubt if he ever can—but 
bad camera handling sure can wreck 
even a good movie.” §—AL HINE. 
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hes two most strikingly individ- 
ual of American regions are New 
England and the South. Defining 
New England’s character is no prob- 
lem for the guidebook writers; they 
regard it, as was pointed out in this 
space last October, as the home 
of nostalgia, the quaint American 
past. The South’s quality is not 
so easily caught—possibly because 
it is the subject of two conflicting 
legends. One legend makes the 
South the eternal repository of feu- 
dal romance, still the land of mag- 
nolias, cotton plantations and proud, 
if bankrupt, aristocrats. The other 
legend makes the South the exclu- 
sive province of pellagra, Faulkner- 
esque degeneracy and unceasing 
violence —in sum, “the nation’s No. 
1 economic problem.” 

The warring legends have, I sus- 
pect, confused even the Southern- 
ers, of whom I am one. Certainly we 
are the most self-conscious and most 
contradictory of all Americans— 
forever examining our environment, 
scolding ourselves, praising our- 
selves. We insist, in one breath, that 
we are as American as anybody else; 
in another, that we assuredly have 
finer values than those materialistic 
Yankees. If we are mixed up, no 
wonder our visitors are. We adver- 
tise ourselves as the haunt of hospi- 
tality and sublime cooking, but 
many of our towns are without a 
hotel worthy of the name, and the 
food in many public eating places is 
a greasy horror. The visitor who 
comes looking mainly for antebel- 
lum architecture and the vestiges of 
antebellum attitudes is apt to be 
treated to long harangues on the 
growth of Southern industry. The 
visitor who tries to take an intelli- 
gent interest in the region’s difficul- 
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Turn to Simkins’ South instead of Scarlett’s 


for facts about that area of conflicting legends 


ties runs the danger of being told 
that only a Southerner can under- 
stand the South. 

In self-defense, the cautious visi- 
tor often takes the safe course and 
sticks to his preconceived notions 
of what the South is like. If he 
wants to cling to romantic legends, 
he can read Gone With the Wind and 
then pay calls on Williamsburg, 
Charleston, Natchez and Pass Chris- 
tian and keep his eyes shut at inter- 
mediate stops. If he wants to think 
of the South as Faulknerland, he 
can look at the dreary scenery along 
most of the railroad routes and read 
Sanctuary or The Sound and the 
Fury — until he reaches Miami, 
which, according to both Southern 
legends, isn’t the South at all. 

If he is unwilling to accept either 
legend and wishes to discover the 
South on his own, the tourist should, 
before setting out, forget most of 
the fiction he has ever read. The 
only Southern novelist who can be 
recommended unreservedly to the 
American who has never visited the 
region is the late Ellen Glasgow. 
Although she wrote only of her own 
state, Virginia, and chiefly of her 
own city, Richmond, and although 
Negroes seldom appear in any ex- 
cept subordinate roles, Miss Glas- 
gow probably came as close as a 


single novelist can to summing up 
the main tendencies in Southern 
thought and behavior. 

The intelligent tourist, it seems 
to me, should turn to the historians 
and the sociologists before looking 
Southward. Even among these fact- 
seeking persons he will not find 
agreement; but at least he will dis- 
cover how the South got to be the 
various things it is and the chief 
reasons why in some aspects it is as 
American as the Midwest and in 
others much more like South Africa 
than South Dakota. The historians 
can at least tell him that before the 
Civil War, plantations like the one 
inhabited by Miss Scarlett O’ Hara 
were anything but numerous. They 
can tell him that during the Civil 
War the citizens of Richmond re- 
garded Pres. Jefferson Davis of 
Mississippi with almost as much 
contempt as they heaped on Pres. 
Abraham Lincoln of Illinois (nei- 
ther, you see, was a “ gentleman”). 
And finally, the historians know that 
not long after the Civil War there 
were a number of Southern poli- 
ticians who were more “radical” 
than the ‘ Northern agitators”’ who 
now so much disturb the Bourbons. 

As for the sociologists, they are 
aware that the two most significant 
changes in recent Southern history 
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are the rise of an urban middle class 
and the growth, somewhat slower, 
of an urban working class. They 
have, too, the statistics on educa- 
tion, church attendance and the 
amouiit of Northern money invested 
in Southern enterprises which are 
yital to any understanding of the 
stronger Southern currents. They 
know, above all, that the South is 
becoming more and more like the 
rest of America—a fact that the 
romantics and the Faulknerites are 
alike in denying. Some of the soci- 
ologists have even discovered, along 
with Sinclair Lewis in Kingsblood 
Royal, that the Negro problem is to- 
day a national rather than a re- 
gional blight and that the problem 
of “racial supremacy”’ is not to be 
met by intersectional name-calling. 
With the reader’s permission, then, 
I should like to list some books— 
most of them recent, as it happens— 
which appear to furnish accurate 
clues to an understanding of the 
most complex, most capricious and 
very likely most exciting of all our 
regions. The visitor who reads these 
books will not necessarily fall in 
love with the South, but he no 
longer will be mystified by it. 
First, because it is the most com- 
prehensive, The South Old and New, 
by Francis Butler Simkins (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, $6). This re- 
cent book by a South Carolinian 
who has taught in Georgia, North 
Carolina and Virginia is easily the 
best one-volume history of the South 
I know of. It is a splendidly clear- 
eyed account of all that Southerners 
have done and had done to them 
from 1820 to 1947. Primarily, it is 
history in terms of people and their 
behavior; political and military 
events are not allowed to hog the 


Southern formality of another day. From Natchez on the Mississippi. 





stage. I don’t agree with all of 
Doctor Simkins’ conclusions (he 
thinks the South still has a long 
way to go before it becomes “‘Amer- 
ican’’), but his lively, readable book 
is a storehouse of reliable facts and 
challenging opinions. 

A Southern Vanguard, edited by 
Allen Tate (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, $4.50) is a new anthology 
of poems and stories by younger 
Southerners and of ‘‘essays on South- 
ern themes” by writers from all over 
the country. The reader should skip 
the verse and may find some of the 
essays (though not Malcolm Cow- 
ley’s on Faulkner) immoderately 
precious. But on the whole, the 
prose, fiction as well as non-fiction, 
deserves looking into. Particularly 
recommended is Peter Taylor’s short 
story, A Long Fourth, which is a 
brilliant intimation of the emotional 
interplay between the middle-class 
white and the Negro servant. 

Louis B. Wright's essay, Myth- 
Makers and the South's Dilemma, 
contains a nice warning against 
“professional Southerners” of all 
types: 

“One will relate in a drawing room 
romantic stories of Negro retainers 
and feudal patronages in his old 
home, while another will make the eyes 
of his tent-mates pop with yarns of 
lynchings by the dozens. . . . South- 
erners not only have an affinity with 
Baron Munchausen but they also 
possess a regrettable capacity for sup- 
plying the information which the audi- 
ence expects. If outlanders circulate 
absurd libels, Southerners themselves 
supply much of the documentation.” 

Although I don’t admire the se- 
ries as a whole, the volume on the 
South in the Look at America collec- 
tion (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
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wherein comfort and safety. 
Can be shipped south by 
truck. © Many owners live 
aboard year ‘round. 


OUR 58th YEAR 








Wherever Yeuertruise.. 








The most level-running stock cruiser built! 
Length 39/11", beam 11’8% draft 3/2’, 


Your complete home afloat! 


HE 1948 Matthews “38’’ De Luxe Sedan 

has everything for complete luxury afloat. 
The husky, beamy hull is built to last a 
lifetime. Sleeps six, two toilets, large galley, 
roomy aft cockpit for fishing. Hot water and 
shower bath available! 


Get the complete story and price by sending 
today for free 4-color catalog. 


i= 
THE MATTHEWS co. AS 


PORT CLINTON 22, OHIO 
In Miami — Matthews Cruisers, Inc., 1825 Biscayne Blvd. 


. you'll find a Matthews’ 


















































South ... West... wher- 
ever you seek the sunshine 
a Vagabond provides the 
luxurious comfort which 
makes your days all care- 
free and happy ones. The 
ownership of a Vagabond 
marks the family of good 
taste and appreciation of 
the better things. 


VAGABOND COACH MFG. CO. 







every Where 


Under the SUN 


In Vagabond you get the fea- 
tures of construction and the 
delightfully refreshing treat- 
ments of interiors which set 
Vagabond apart as the choice 
of the most discriminating . . . 
and for this better coach you 
» Pay no more. 


Send today for the 
brochure oF full color 
sate te hs of the 

agabond, and name 
) of dealer. 
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$5) warrants inspection, if only be- 
cause shrewdly chosen pictures do 
convey some idea of the immense 
variety of the Southern scene. The 
pictures of the eleven states treated 
in this volume—Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee and Virginia—lean 
heavily to the pretty and the pic- 
turesque, and the introduction by 
David L. Cohn is much too cute. 

Ordeal of the Union, by Allan 
Nevins (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, $10), is a two-volume 
history of the years (between 1848 
and 1856) in which Southern sec- 
tionalism became Southern nation- 
alism. This is one of the two key 
periods in Southern history (the 
Reconstruction era is the other) —a 
period that deserves to be better 
known than it is. 

The Making of a Southerner, by 
Katharine DuPre Lumpkin (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, $3), is the 
autobiography of a Georgia-born 
sociologist who made herself not 
into a Southerner but into an Amer- 
ican. While Miss Lumpkin’s writing 
manner is a little asthmatic, and 
trying if taken in long stretches, her 
story is heartening, and more typi- 
cal than old-fashioned Southerners 
would like to believe. 

Lanterns on the Levee, by William 
Alexander Percy (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, $3), is as different from 
Miss Lumpkin’s autobiography as 
New Orleans from Boston. The lov- 
ing self-portrait of a Mississippi 
“aristocrat,” it has become a minor 
classic, and not without reason. In 
admirable prose, the late Mr. Percy 
summed up all the illusions that 
well-born Southerners of the last 
generation had about themselves. 
If the reader can resist Mr. Percy’s 
spell (not easy, that) and keep his 
wits about him, he will gain consid- 
erable insight into how the “ aristo- 
cratic” Southern mind operates. It 
is ironic that Miss Lumpkin, who is 
““modern”’ in the best sense, should 
write so awkwardly, while Mr. 


at ciate : 


Romantic ideas of the South include scenes of pillared porches and hanging moss. 


.Percy, who lived in our time by 


belonged to the 18th Century, 
should have written so enchai tingly, 
The past, even the mythica! past, 
had its virtues—as, of course, mo 
Southerner needs to be reminded, 
But the most exciting change that 
has occurred in the section in my 
time is that most Southerners have 








become more interested in tomorrow FLO 
than in yesterday. Both these leg. WES! 
ends, it appears, are bound to go, (p 
A CHECK LIsT of recent books onthe 

South which warrant attention: Geo 
The Everglades, by Marjory Stone. ida Pt 
man Douglas (Rinehart & Com- tion 0 
pany, New York, $3.50). A highly 00,0 
readable account of the part the § °° ° 
Everglades have played in the mak- rainfa 
ing of Florida. A volume in the shine 
“Rivers of America” series. uary 
Natchez on the Mississippi, by | SY 
Harnett T. Kane (William Morrow The ; 
& Company, New York, $4). Mr. Nove 
Kane, following in the footsteps of rathe 
Lyle Saxon, has become a first-rate whic! 
chronicler of the more picturesque tlers; 
aspects of the Lower South. Natchez coast 
is a romantic but fascinating history in th 
of one of the most extraordinary Al 
towns in America. of pa 
The Face of Robert E. Lee in Life | P#!™ 
and Legend, by Roy Meredith the | 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New Stat 
York, $5). The noblest of the Con- eat 
federate leaders was also the hand- Fl 
somest, and this collection of da- - 
guerreotypes, photographs and mal 
paintings is a welcome addition to pocl 
the growing literature about Robert seri 
E. Lee. Mr. Meredith, who is also Dec 
the author of a book on Matthew bac 
Brady, the great Civil War pho- _ 
tographer, has supplied an absorb- _ 
ing text. fro 
Springtime in Virginia, by Samuel the 
Chamberlain (Hastings House, Flo 
New York, $4). Mr. Chamberlain, - 
who is the most accomplished pho- tle 
tographer of New England archi- = 
tecture, is equally adept at catch- 4 
ing the statelier side of Virginia. tile 
These 322 photographs make a Al 
handsome book. —HILARY H. LYONS. . 
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FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 


FLORIDA’S Rs 
WEST COAST 


(page 18) 


Geologically speaking, the Flor- 
ida peninsula is the youngest sec- 
tion of the United States—only 45,- 
000,000 years old. It has an aver- 
age yearly temperature of 69.4, 
rainfall of about 53 inches, and sun- 
shine six hours a day. Average Jan- 
uary temperature is 58.7; average 
July and August temperature, 81. 
The rainy season is from April to 
November. Florida has a limestone 
rather than the coral foundation 
which was claimed by early set- 
tlers; however, the state’s southern 
coast contains the only coral reefs 
in the United States. 

Although there are fifteen kinds 
of palm trees native to Florida and 
palms are used as the state emblem, 
the pine is the most common tree. 
State waters contain some 600 spe- 
cies of fish, about 100 of them edible. 

Florida’s animal life includes 
more than eighty species of mam- 
mals, among them marsh rabbits, 
pocket gophers, and manatees (de- 
scribed in Light on Sea Serpents, 
December Hoxtipay). Wild razor- 
back hogs, which are fairly com- 
mon, have been declared legally 
nonexistent to prevent hog stealers 
from claiming the hogs were wild and 
therefore ownerless. Only four of 
Florida’s forty species of snakes are 
poisonous—the diamondback rat- 
tler, cottonmouth moccasin, coral 
snake and pigmy rattler. 

The state’s two most famous rep- 
tiles are alligators and crocodiles. 
Alligators have yellowish bellies, 
broad snouts, heavy bodies and 
prominent eyes; crocodiles light 
gray bellies, greenish-gray and 
black-splotched coloring. Alligators, 
which are more common than croc- 
odiles, seldom attack humans un- 
less molested and are considered 
useful because they feed on turtles 
which destroy valuable game fish. 
Crocs are found only in brackish 
inlets between Miami and Cape 
Sable, and are not averse to a swal- 
low of human being. 

Interesting places to visit along 
Florida’s West Coast include: 

PENSACOLA, whose economic and 
social life leans heavily on the Naval 
Air Station. Pentagonal-shaped 
Fort Pickens, on Santa Rosa Is- 


Information on Florida’s West Coast, Havana and 
Algeria; equipment list for winter-camping trips 


land in the eastern entrance of Pen- 
sacola Harbor, was completed in 
1834. In this fort Geronimo and his 
followers were imprisoned in 1886. 

SUWANNEE River is theriver nos- 
talgically immortalized in Stephen 
Foster’s Old Folks at Home, Flor- 
ida’s state song. The river was 
named San Juanito by early Span- 
ish explorers and the name was 
adopted by native Indians who cor- 
rupted it to San Wannee. In the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries 
runaway slaves formed settlements 
along the river banks and the name 
again was corrupted to Suwannee. 

RainBow Sprinecs, the second 
largest in the state, has a flow of 
421,000,000 gallons and carries off 
about 600 tons of solids each day. 
Glass-bottomed boats are available 
for viewing plants and fish under 
the clear water. 

WEEKIWACHEE Sprincs (Little 
Springs) is the fifth largest in Flor- 
ida, with a flow of 100,000 gallons 
per minute. Here, as in many of the 
other springs, glass-bottomed boats 
are available for sight-seers. Under- 
water growth from these springs is 
shipped to aquaria in many parts of 
the country for fish food and oxy- 
genation of tank water. 

Batiast Pornt, near Tampa, 
is one of the few places in the 
world where geodes (lumps of stone 
with quartzlike interiors) are found. 
A banyan tree, a native of India, is 
another Point feature. 

Sr. PererssurG boasts of being 
a “healthy” city; it never has had 
a serious epidemic of any kind. 

The town of GAsPaRILLA on Gas- 
parilla Island near Venice was 
named for the pirate José Gaspar. 
The harbor here was his headquar- 
ters between raids on the Gulf and 
along the Spanish Main. 

The Ten TxHovusanp IsLanps, 
most of which are uninhabited, lie 
south of Naples; they offer good 
hunting and fishing. 

Key West, the southernmost 
city in the United States, is 100 
miles off the Florida mainland. The 
island is about four miles long and 
two miles wide. In the 1830's it was 
considered the richest city per cap- 
ita in the United States, though it 
went bankrupt in 1934. Most of 
its restaurants are owned by Cu- 


bans and usually feature Cuban 
food specialties. The town was a 
naval base during the Mexican, 
Civil, Spanish-American, and both 
World Wars. 


Florida Bibliography 


Fiction: 

There Were Two Pirales ; a Com- 
edy of Division, James Branch Ca- 
bell (Farrar, Straus & Co., Inc., 
1946). 

To Have and Have Not, Ernest 
Hemingway (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1937). 

The Noise of Their Wings, Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor (Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1938). 

At the Moon’s Inn, Andrew Nel- 
son Lytle (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1941). 

Repent in Haste, John P. Mar- 
quand (Little, Brown & Co., 1945). 

Colcorton, Edith Pope (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1944). 

The Barefoot Mailman, Theodore 
Pratt (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1943). 

The Yearling, Marjorie Kin- 
nan Rawlings (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1938). 

Flight Surgeon, Cameron Rogers 
and Herman Ewald Halland (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1940). 

Salt Water Daffy, Philip Wylie 
(Rinehart & Co., 1941). 


NONFICTION: 
Florida, Land of Change, Kathryn 


Trimmer Abbey (University of. 


North Carolina Press, 1941). 

That Vanishing Eden, a Natural- 
ist’s Florida, Thomas Barbour (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., 1944). 

How to Retire to Florida, George 
Dusenbury and Jane Dusenbury 
(Harper & Bros., 1947). 

Marshaling Florida’s Resources, 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland 
(Florida Southern College Press, 
1945). 

Palmetto Country (American Folk- 
ways), Stetson Kennedy (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1942). 

Florida Handbook, 1947-1948, Al- 
len Morris, comp. (Peninsular Pub- 
lishing Co., 1947). 

Florida Under Five Flags, Rem- 
bert Wallace Patrick (University of 
Florida Press, 1945). 

Florida: a Guide to the Southern- 
most State (American Guide Series) 
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aL. 
ORY SMOKED 
HAM 


Yin me mervslous, mouth - watering 
Missouri country smoked hams! Hams 
from happy, hand-fed hogs eee pampered 
and petted like their famous namesake, 


"Blue Boy’, in beloved Will Rogers picture, 


IC 


“State Fair.” Tender, tasty hams with a deli- 
cate shellbark hickory smoked flavor that's 
utterly delicious and different. Ready to 
enjoy, too, without additional preparation 
.. equally delicious boiled, baked or fried 
according to your pet recipe. That's BLUE 
BOY HAM, folks ... a delightful new food 
treat every member of the family will enjoy. 
The price is only $1.39 per pound, shipping 
charges id anywhere in the United 
States ... and worth every penny of it. 


GIFT 


YOUR f 


BE! in every respect to the high quality 
of BLUE BOY HAM itself is the com- 
plete BLUE BOY HAM Gift Package. Hams 
are wrapped in two layers of protective paper 
... then wrapped in a gorgeous an auti- 
fully designed snowy white vegetable parch- 
ment wrapper, printed in three colors... 


and tied with a gold cord. 


Each ham is individually, packed in a 
sturdy, cellophane filled shipping carton, 
sealed, and addressed with a colorful red, 
blue and gold label. To éach ‘ham is 
attached a clever die-cut recipe booklet 
...on the cover of which is printed “Spe- 
cially Smoked For”... and your name or 
recipient. Booklet is filled with exciting 
new ways to serve BLUE BOY HAM... 
and tells you some interesting facts about 
the history of our famous ham. 

Order for yourself and friends early . . . 
for the holidays . ++ Or tor any occasion 
where good f -. + gracious living an 
thoughtful giving are in order. 


Yours for happy holidays, 


QUANTITY LIMITED ORDER NOW 
Sa BEE eB eB Ree ee ee 
Please ship me: 
Light Smoke _____ Medium Smoke 
Heavy Smoke BLUE BOY HICKORY 
SMOKED HAMS 12 13 14 151617 18 pounds 
average size @ $1.39 per pound, shipping 
charges prepaid. (Circle size wanted) 
O Cash, Check or Money Order Enclosed 
O $5 Deposit per ham enclosed, Balance C.O.D. 


NAME 








BLUE BOY PRODUCTS 


EEN MEADOWS FARM 











YOU'LL ENJOY 


THEY'RE "“WEATHERIZED 


ON YOUR WINTER HOLIDAY 


For beach- 


ta 
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and inka 
ip Yt He 
$150 te) $350 


FLIP-IT 





Rev. Printing, Writers’ Program 
(Oxford University Press, 1946). 
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The island of Cuba, which was 
discovered by Columbus on October 
28, 1492, is the largest in the West 
Indies group, with an area of 44,164 
square miles (about the size of 
Pennsylvania) and a population of 
4,788,624, seventy-five per cent 
white or mulatto. The mean annual 
temperature in Havana is 77; mean 
annual rainfall is 40.6 inches, about 
an inch less than New York. 

No passport or visa is required 
for entry into Cuba, but you will 
need a tourist card (50 cents). 

Spanish is the official language, 
but English is widely understood 
and spoken. The currency is based 
on centavos and pesos; one hundred 
centavos equals one peso. The peso 
and dollar are approximately equal 
in value and both are used in Cuba. 

Trips through Havana’s Corona 
cigar factory may be arranged either 
at the factory or through the Cuban 
Tourist Commission. The tours be- 
gin at a Tobacco Museum and pro- 
ceed through the factory. Each step 
in the manufacture of cigars, from 
stripping tobacco leaves from the 
stems to the final packing in cedar 
boxes, is explained. In each factory 
room is a “reader,” paid by the 
workers to entertain them by read- 
ing aloud while they work. The 
workers vote on what is to be read 
and if they are dissatisfied with the 
reader’s rendition, they fire him. 

La Compaiiia Litogréfica de la 
Habana is one of the largest litho- 
graphing plants in the world. One 
of its specialties is the printing of 
cigar bands, and on display are 
bands made for clubs in the United 
States and for notable cigar 
smokers— Alfonso XIII of Spain, 
Edward VII and George V of Eng- 
land, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Winston Churchill. 

Havana’s stores are well-stocked 
with linens, lingerie, clothing, Cuban 
costumes, dolls, alligator and croco- 
dile items, articles made of Cuban 
mahogany and other West Indian 
hardwoods, Spanish tiles, musical 
instruments ranging from large 
conga drums to maracas, French 
and Cuban perfumes, Swiss watches. 
Prices are high. The leading depart- 
ment stores are El Encanto and Fin 
de Siglo; on Manzana de Gémez 
(Block of Gomez) are several small 
specialty stores along two diagonal 
arcades; along O’ Reilly and Obispo 
streets are shops devoted to station- 
ery, books, office supplies, haber- 


PARIS 160 
MILES AWAY 


(page 38) 


dashery, men’s clothing; and Emilio 
(at the corner of O’ Reilly and Com- 
postela) carries items made of alli- 
gator skin. Turrén, a nougat-like 
candy, is another Cuban specialty. 

Cuban food specialties include: 

Soups: Caldo Gallego (Galician 
broth), made of ham, sausage, po- 
tatoes and cabbage; Ajiaco, a vege- 
table broth made of corn, yucca and 
malanga; Potaje de Garbanzos (bean 
soup), made from garbanzo and 
nearly every other kind of bean. 

Sea Foops: Moorish crab, which 
is usually stuffed, tastes like lobster- 
claw meat; Langosta (crawfish), 
also is similar to lobster; Pargo 
(snapper) and snapper roe; Paella 
a@ la Valenciana, made of several 
different kinds of sea food, rice, pep- 
pers, peas, chicken and pork. 

Other main dishes: Arroz con pollo 
(rice and chicken), rice with sea 
food, rice with squid, pigs’-feet 
stew, pislo Manchego (the base of 
this dish is scrambled eggs), huevos 
Malaguefia (with shirred eggs). 

U. S. citizens may bring back up 
to $100 worth of merchandise duty 
free, including one gallon of rum, 
any kind, and a hundred cigars. The 
origin of liquor can be determined 
by the color of the bottle seal: If 
the seal is red, the liquor is im- 
ported; if yellow, imported but bot- 
tled in Cuba; if green, made in Cuba. 


Havana Bibliography 
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Murder in Havana, George Harmon 
Coxe (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943). 

Cuba Libre, MacKinlay Kantor 
(Coward-McCann, Inc., 1940). 

Action in Havana, Elinor Rice 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1940). 


NonrFICTION: 

A Naturalist in Cuba, Thomas Bar- 
bour (Little, Brown & Co., 1945). 

Havana, Cinderella’s City, Hugh 
Bradley (Doubleday & Co., 1941). 

All the Best in Cuba, Sydney 
Aylmer Clark (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1946). 

Cuban Tapestry, Sydney Aylmer 
Clark (Robert M. McBride & Co., 
1936). 

Havana Majana; a Guide to Cuba 
and the Cubans, Mrs. Consuele 
Hermer and Marjorie May (Ran- 
dom House, Inc., 1941). 

Cuba, Erna Fergussen (Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1946). 


CAMPING 
IN THE 
WINTERTIME 


(page 64) “Sites! 
The following items of equipment 
are recommended for winter camp- 
ing trips: Army mountain tent or 
comparable tent with ground cloth, 
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arctic sleeping bag, three-pot cook. 
ing unit, ski-repair kit, candles, por 


able stove, water bags, extra thong” 


and shoestring, 25 feet of waxed. 


cord, first-aid kit (with halazong 


tablets and sunburn lotion), smalj 
brush, flashlight, hatchet, snowshoe 
(depending on terrain). Each pen 


son will need: two sets long wod) 
underwear, three pairs heavy wool: 
socks, heavy ski boots and pant’ 


parka or ski jacket, ski cap, two 
pairs wool mittens, ski shells, woo 


shirt and sweater, Norwegian-frame 


rucksack (Army type), skis and 
poles, mess kit, toilet articles, sap 
goggles, chap-stick, compass, knife, 
match safe. Most of the above 
items may be obtained at War Ag 
sets Administration outlet stores 


OASIS 
VILLAGE . 


(page 81) S 


To enter Algeria you will need, 
in addition to your passport and. 
visa, a yellow-fever-inoculation cer’ 
tificate and five photographs. 

Algeria is a French colony with 
representation in the French Com 
stituent Assembly ; the Saharan areas 
are a separate administrative unit, 
The total area is 851,078 square 


miles, about triple the size of Texas, | 


The estimated population in 1939 
was 7,600,000, of which 85 per cent 
was native. Arabic and French are 
spoken. French currency is used. 

Along the coast the average wit 
ter temperature is between 50 and 
54; the average summer tempera 
ture between 75 and 79. Average 
yearly rainfall in the coastal region 
is between 30 and 40 inches with 
most of this between October and 
March. In the Saharan regions 
the average summer temperatures 
range from 79 to 83 with average 
maxima near 95 to 105; the winter 
temperature averages between 99 
and 43. Thereis never more than five 


inches of rain during the year on the * 


Sahara, and in some places there 
may be none at all. 

Mosques should not be visited 
except at specific times when they 


are open to visitors. Moslems ob 


ject to being photographed while 
praying. If you visit in a native 
home, you should leave when the 
fourth cup of coffee is offered. 


Write to HOLIDAY Information Ser 
ice, Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 
6, Pa., for answers to any travel questions. 
Climate and Clothing, a new series of free 


pamphlets, is now available for the follow 


ing areas: Florida, Cuba, New York City, 
New Orleans, California, Hawaiian 
Islands, Bermuda, Nassau, West Indies, 


Mexico, Central America, East and West. 


Coast of South America, Arizona, Alaska. 


Printed in U.S.A 
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